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near  Bath. 


Madam, 

DDRESSES  of  this  Nature 
have  been  long  the  cuftomary 
Tribute  of  Letters  to  fuperior 
Merit:    And   tho'  Flattery 
may  have  thrown  them  into  Difrepute^ 
yet  this  concludes  no  more  againft:  the 
Continuance  of  honeft  Praife,  than  Hy- 
V  o  l.  I.  A  2  pocrify 
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pocrify  does  againft  the  Pradtice  of  Re- 
ligion. But  Adulation  no  fooner  began 
to  belye  its  Subjedt,  than  it  perverted 
the  very  Purpofe  of  its  Application; 
while,  amQngft  its  many  artful  tra- 
verfes,  it  would  now  beg  Prote&ion  for 
the  Book;  and,  now  again,  conftitute 
the  Patron  the  fovereign  Judge  of  its 
Merit. 

In  this  Light,  Madam,  you  might 
reafonably  wonder  to  fee  a  Colle&ion 
of  Plays  dedicated  to  one  who  reads 
few  Books  belides  thofe  of  Piety  and 
Moral;  and  will  think,  the  Addrefs 
might  have  been  made  with  fomewhat 
lefs  Impropriety  even  to  a  Bifhop.  This 
is  true  :  but,  as  I  faid,  this  literary  Con- 
nexion is  not,  of  right,  between  the 
Patron  and  the  Work  ;  but  between 
him  and  the  Author.  Who,  to  carry 
on  his  Commerce  with  a  good  Con- 
fcience,  muft  therefore  fearch  narrowly 
for  a  Subject  which  will  not  difhonour 
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Letters,  while  he  is  giving  that  to  Me- 
rit, which  only  Letters  can  beftow.  But 
I  need  not  be  afham'd  to  fay,  that  the 
Knowledge  of  you,  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  abridged  my  Labour,  and  re- 
warded the  Integrity  of  my  Purpofe. 
For  if  Friendfhip,  Generofityj  and  the 
Benevolence  of  Charity,  added  to  every 
female  Virtue  that  moft  adorns  your 
Sex,  demand  this  Acknowledgment,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  where  it  fliould 
be  earlier  paid,  or  to  whom,  in  fuller 
Meafure,  returned. 

If  any  now  fhouid  afFe£t  to  ask, 
What  Stranger  this  is,  of  whom  fo  much 
is  faid?  Let  him  know5  that  this  his 
Ignorance  is  your  fupreme  Praife ;  whofe 
Matron-modefty  of  Virtue  declines  all 
Notice,  but  where  the  influence  of  your 
domeftic  Chara&er  extends.  If,  haply5 
you  have  any  further  Ambition,  it  is 
only  this,  the  being  known  to  confti- 
tute  the  domeftic  Happinefs  of  a  Man 
A  3  who 
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who  does  Honour  to  human  Nature. 
The  mention  of  whofe  Relation  to  you, 
reminds  me  of  my  ownHappinefs;  who 
enjoy  fo  equal  and  fo  perfect  a  Share 
in  both  your  Friendships.  This  too  is 
my  Fame  and  Reputation,  as  well  as 
Happinefs ;  for  Ambition  would  lofe  its 
Aim,  were  I  to  wifh  that  any  thing  of 
me,  or  mine,  fhould  laft  longer  than 
the  Memory  of  that  Friend/hip.    I  am, 

MADAM, 

Tour  mqft  obliged 


and  mojl  faithful  Servant, 


W.  Warburton, 


PREFACE. 

TT  hath  been  no  unufual  thing  for  Writers, 
1  when  diflatisfied  with  the  Patronage  or Judg- 
ment  of  their  own  Times,  to  appeal  to  Pofte- 
rity  for  a  fair  Hearing.  Some  have  even  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  it  in  the  fir  ft  Inftance ;  and  to 
decline  Acquaintance  with  the  Public  till  Envy 
and  Prejudice  had  quite  fubfided.  But,  of  all 
the  Truftcrs  to  Futurity,  commend  me  to  the 
Author  of  the  following  Poems,  who  not  only 
left  it  to  Time  to  do  him  Juftice  as  it  would, 
but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could.  For,  what  be-* 
tween  too  great  Attention  to  his  Profit  as  a  Player, 
and  too  little  to  his  Reputation  as  a  Poet,  his 
Works,  left  to  the  Care  of  Door-keepers  and 
Prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the  common  Fate  of 
thofe  Writings,  how  good  foever,  which  are 
abandoned  to  their  own  Fortune,  and  unpro- 
tected by  Party  or  Cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they 
ftruggled  into  Light ;  but  fo  diiguifed  and  tra- 
velled, that  no  clafiic  Author,  after  having  ran  ten 
fecular  Stages  thro'  the  blind  Cloifters  of  Monks 
and  Canons,  ever  came  out  in  half  fo  maimed 
and  mangled  a  Condition.  But  for  a  full  Ac- 
count of  his  Disorders,  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
excellent  Difcourfe  which  follows,  and  turn  my- 
fdf  to  confider  the  Remedies  that  have  been  ap~ 
plied  to  them. 

A  4  Shake/pear's 
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Shake/pear  s  Work*?,  when  they  efcaped  the 
Players,  did  not  fall  into  much  better  Hands 
when  they  came  amongft  Printers  and  Book- 
fellers  :  who,  to  fay  the  Truth,  had,  at  firft,  but 
fmall  Encouragement  for  putting  him  into  a  better 
Condition.  The  ftubborn  Nonfenfe,  with  which 
he  was  incrufted,  occafioned  his  lying  long  neg- 
lected amongft  the  common  Lumber  of  the 
Stage.  And  when  that  refiftlefs  Splendor, 
which  now  moots  all  around  him,  had,  by  de- 
grees, broke  thro*  the  Shell  of  thofe  Impurities, 
his  dazzled  Admirers  became  as  fuddenly  infen- 
fible  to  the  extraneous  Scurf  that  ftill  ftuck  upon 
him,  as  they  had  been  before  to  the  native  Beau- 
ties that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as  then,  he  was 
thought  not  to  deferve  a  Cure,  he  was  now  fup- 
pofed  not  to  need  any. 

His  growing  Eminence,  however,  required 
that  he  mould  be  ufed  with  Ceremony:  And 
he  foon  had  his  Appointment,  of  an  Editor  in 
form.  But  the  Bookfeller,  whofe  dealing  was 
with  Wits,  having  learnt  of  them,  I  know  not 
what  filly  Maxim,  that  none  but  a  Poet  fiould pre- 
fume  to  meddle  with  a  Poet,  engage^  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Rowe  to  undertake  this  Employment. 
A  Wit  indeed  he  was;  but  fo  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  Criticifm,  that  he 
did  not  even  collate  or  confult  the  firft  Editions 
of  the  Work  he  undertook  to  publim  ;  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  giving  us  a  meagre  Account 
of  the  Author's  Life,  interlarded  with  fome  com- 
mon-place Scraps  from  his  Writings.  The 
Truth  k,  SbtkifpeOtFit  Condition  was  yet  but  ill 
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underflood.  The  Nonfenfe,  now,  by  confent, 
received  for  his  own,  was  held  in  a  kind  of  Reve- 
rence for  its  Age  and  Author :  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued, till  another  great  Poet  broke  the  Charm  ; 
by  fhewing  us,  that  the  higher  we  went,  the 
lefs  of  it  was  ftill  to  be  found. 

For  the  Proprietors,  not  difcouraged  by  their 
firft  unfuccefsful  Effort,  in  due  time,  made  a 
fecond  ;  and,  tho'  they  (till  ftuck  to  their  Poets, 
with  infinitely  more  Succefs  in  their  Choice  of 
Mr.  Pope.  Who  by  the  mere  force  of  an  un- 
common Genius,  without  any  particular  Study 
or  Profeffion  of  this  Art,  difcharged  the  great 
Parts  of  it  fo  well  as  to  make  his  Edition  the  beft 
Foundation  for  all  further  Improvements.  He 
feparated  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  Plays  : 
And,  with  equal  Judgment,  tho'  not  always  with 
the  fame  Succefs,  attempted  to  clear  the  genuine 
Plays  from  the  interpolated  Scenes :  He  then 
confulted  the  old  Editions;  and,  by  a  careful  Col- 
lation of  them,  rectified  the  faulty,  and  fupplied 
the  imperfect  Reading,  in  a  great  number  of 
Places :  And  laftly,  in  an  admirable  Preface,  hath 
drawn  a  general,  but  very  lively,  Sketch  of  Shake- 
fpears  poetic  Character  ;  and,  in  the  corrected 
Text,  marked  out  thofe  peculiar  Strokes  of  Ge- 
nius which  were  moft  proper  to  fupport  and 
illuftrate  that  Character.  Thus  far  Mr.  Pope, 
And  altho'  much  more  was  to  be  done  be- 
fore Shakefpear  could  be  reftored  to  himfelf, 
(  fuch  as  amending  the  corrupted  Text  where 
the  printed  Books  afford  no  Affiftance  ;  ex- 
plaining his  licentious  Phrafeology  and  ob- 
fcure  Allufions  j  and  illuftrating  the  Beauties 
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of  his  Poetry  -y)  yet,  with  great  Modefty  and 
Prudence,  our  illuftrious  Editor  left  this  to  the 
Critic  by  Profeffion. 

But  nothing  will  give  the  common  Reader 
a  better  Idea  of  the  Value  of  Mr.  Pope's  Edi- 
tion, than  the  two  Attempts  which  have  been 
fince  made,  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  in  Oppofition  to  it.  Who,  altho' 
they  concerned  themfelves  only  in  the  firjl  of 
thefe  three  Parts  of  Criticifm,  the  rejloring  the 
Text,  (without  any  Conception  of  the  feeond, 
or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  third )  yet 
fucceeded  lb  very  ill  in  it,  that  they  left  their 
Author  in  ten  times  a  worfe  Condition  than  they 
found  him.  But,  as  it  was  my  ill  Fortune  to 
have  fome  accidental  Connexions  with  thefe  two 
Gentlemen,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be 
a  little  more  particular  concerning  them. 

The  One  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor 
Man  ;  the  Other  as  a  poor  Critic  :  and  to  each 
of  them,  at  different  times,  I  communicated  a 
great  number  of  Obfervations,  which  they  ma- 
naged, as  they  faw  fit,  to  the  Relief  of  their  fe- 
veral  Diftreffes.  As  to  Mr.  Theobald,  who  want- 
ed Money,  I  allowed  him  to  print  what  I  gave 
him  for  his  own  Advantage:  and  he  allowed 
himfelf  in  the  Liberty  of  taking  one  Part  for  his 
own,  and  fequeftering  another  for  the  Benefit,  as 
I  fuppofed,  of  fome  future  Edition.  But,  as  to 
the  Oxford  Editor^  who  wanted  nothing,  but 
what  he  might  very  well  be  without,  the  Re- 
putation of  a  Critic,  I  could  not  fo  eafily  for- 
give him  for  trafficking  with  rny  Papers  without 
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my  Knowledge  ;  and,  when  that  Project  fail'd, 
for  employing  a  number  of  my  Conjectures  in 
his  Edition  againft  my  exprefs  Defire  not  to  have 
that  Honour  done  unto  me. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  naturally  turned  to  Induftry 
and  Labour.  What  he  read  he  could  tranfcribe : 
but,  as  what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he 
could  but  ill  exprefs,  fo  he  read  on ;  and,  by  that 
means  got  a  Character  of  Learning,  without 
rifquing,  to  every  Obferver,  the  Imputation  of 
wanting  a  better  Talent.  By  a  punctilious  Col- 
lation of  the  old  Books,  he  corrected  what  was 
manifeftly  wrong  in  the  latter  Editions,  by  what 
was  manifeftly  right  in  the  earlier.  And  this  is 
his  real  Merit ;  and  the  whole  of  it.  For  where 
the  Phrafe  was  very  obfolete  or  licentious  in  the 
common  Books,  or  only  flightly  corrupted  in  the 
other  y  he  wanted  fufficient  Knowledge  of  the  Pro- 
grefs  and  various  Stages  of  the  Englijh  Tongue, 
as  well  as  Acquaintance  with  the  Peculiarity 
of  Shake/pear  s  Language  to  underftand  what 
was  right ;  nor  had  he  either  common  Judg- 
ment to  fee,  or  critical  Sagacity  to  amend,  what 
was  manifeftly  faulty.  Hence  he  generally  ex- 
erts his  conjectural  Talent  in  the  wrong  Place : 
He  tampers  with  what  is  found  in  the  com- 
mon Books ;  and,  in  the  old  ones,  omits  all  Notice 
of  Variations  the  Senfe  of  which  he  did  not  un- 
derftand. 

How  the  Oxford  Editor  came  to  think  hirn- 
felf  qualified  for  this  Office,  from  which  his  whole 
Courfe  of  Life  had  been  fo  remote,  is  ftill  more 
difficult  to  conceive.  For  whatever  Parts  he 
might  have  either  of  Genius  or  Erudition,  he 

was 
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was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Criticifm, 
as  well  as  of  the  Poetry  of  that  Time,  and  the 
Language  of  his  Author.  And  fo  far  from  a 
Thought  of  examining  the  Jirji  Editions,  that 
he  even  neglected  to  compare  Mr.  Pope's,  from 
which  he  printed  his  own,  with  Mr.  Theobald's  j 
whereby  he  loft  the  Advantage  of  many  fine 
Lines  which  the  other  had  recovered  from 
the  old  Quartos.  Where  he  trufts  to  his  own 
Sagacity,  in  what  affects  the  Senfe,  his  Conjec- 
tures are  generally  abfurd  and  extravagant,  and 
violating  every  Rule  of  Criticifm.  Tho*,  in  this 
Rage  of  Correcting,  he  was  not  abfolutely  defti- 
tute  of  all  Art.  For,  having  a  number  of  my 
Conjectures  before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them 
as  he  faw  fit,  to  work  upon ;  and  by  changing 
them  to  fomething,  he  thought,  fynonimous  or 
fimilar,  he  made  them  his  own  ;  and  fo  became 
a  Critic  at  a  cheap  Expence.  But  how  well  he  hath 
fucceeded  in  this,  as  likewife  in  his  Conjectures 
which  are  properly  his  own,  will  be  feen  in  the 
courfe  of  my  Remarks :  Tho',  as  he  hath  de- 
clined to  give  the  Reafons  for  his  Interpolations, 
he  hath  not  afforded  me  fo  fair  a  hold  of  him  as  Mr. 
Theobald  hath  done,  who  was  lefs  cautious.  But 
his  principal  Object:  was  to  reform  his  Author's 
Numbers ;  and  this,  which  he  hath  done,  on 
every  Occafion,  by  the  Infertion  or  Omiflion 
of  a  fet  of  harmlefs  unconcerning  Expletives, 
makes  up  the  grofs  Body  of  his  innocent  Correc- 
tions. And  fo,  in  fpite  of  that  extreme  Negligence 
in  Numbers,  which  diftinguilhes  the  firft  Dra- 
matic Writers,  he  hath  tricked  up  the  old  Bird, 
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from  Head  to  Foot,  in  all  the  finical  Exactnefs  of 
a  modern  Meafurer  of  Syllables. 

For  the  reft,  all  the  Corrections  which  thefe  two 
Editors  have  made  on  any  reafonable  Foundation, 
are  here  admitted  into  the  Text ;  and  carefully 
affigned  to  their  refpective  Authors.  A  piece  of 
Juftice  which  the  Oxford  Editor  never  did ;  and 
which  theOther  was  not  always  fcrupulous  in  ob- 
ferving  towards  me.  To  conclude  with  them  in 
a  word,  They  feparately  poffeffed  thofe  two  Qua- 
lities which,  more  than  any  other,  have  contri- 
buted to  bring  the  Art  of  Criticifm  into  dif- 
repute,  Dulnefs  of  ApprehenfiQ7i>  and  Extrava- 
gance  of  Conjecture. 

I  am  now  to  give  feme  Account  of  the  prefent 
Undertaking.  For  as  to  all  thofe  Things,  which 
have  been  publifhed  under  the  titles  of  Effhys, 
Remarks^  Obfervations,  &c.  on  Sbakefpear,  (if 
you  except  fome  critical  Notes  on  Macbeth,  given 
as  a  Specimen  of  a  projected  Edition,  and  writ- 
ten, as  appears,  by  a  Man  of  Parts  and  Genius) 
the  reft  are  abfolutely  below  a  ferious  Notice. 

The  whole  a  Critic  can  do  for  an  Author 
who  deferves  his  Service,  is  to  correct  the 
fiultyText;  to  remark  the  Peculiarities  of  Lan- 
guage ;  to  illuftrate  the  obfeure  Allufions ;  and  to 
explain  the  Beauties  and  Defects  of  Sentiment  or 
Compofition.  And  furely,  if  ever  Author  had  a 
Claim  to  this  Service,  it  was  our  Shake/pear:  Who, 
widely  excelling  in  the  Knowledge  of  Human 
Nature,  hath  given  to  his  infinitely  varied  Pic- 
tures of  it,  fuch  Truth  of  Defign,  fuch  Force  of 
.  Drawing,  fuch  Beauty  of  Colouring,  as  was  hardly 
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ever  equalled  by  any  Writer,  whether  his  Aim 
was  the  Ufe,  or  only  the  Entertainment  of  Man- 
kind. The  Notes  in  this  Edition,  therefore, 
take  in  the  whole  Compafs  of  Criticifm. 

I.  The  firft  fort  is  employed  in  reftoring  the 
Poet's  genuine  Text ;  but  in  thofe  Places  only 
where  it  labours  with  inextricable  Nonfenfe.  In 
which,  how  much  foever  I  may  have  given 
Scope  to  critical  Conjecf  ure,  where  the  old  Copies 
failed  me,  I  have  indulged  nothing  to  Fancy  or 
Imagination ;  but  have  religioufly  obferved  the 
fevere  Canons  of  literal  Criticifm  ;  as  may  be  feen 
from  the  Reafons  accompanying  every  Alteration 
of  the  common  Text,    Nor  would  a  different 
Conduct  have  become  a  Critic,  whofe  grcateft 
Attention,  in  this  part,  was  to  vindicate  the  efta- 
blifhed  Reading  from  Interpolations  occafioned  by 
the  fanciful  Extravagancies  of  others.  I  once  in- 
tended to  have  given  the  Reader  a  body  of  Canons ; 
for  literal  Criticifm,  drawn  out  in  form ;  as  wellfjch 
as  concern  the  Art  in  general,  as.  thofe  that  a  rife  from 
the  Nature  and  Cii cumftances  of  our  Author's 
Works  in  particular.    And  this  for  two  Reafons. 
Firfr,  To  give  the  unlearned  Reader  a  juft  Idea,  and 
confequently  a  better  Opinion  of  the  A-rt  of  Cri- 
ticifm, now  funk  very  low  in  the  popular  Eiteem, 
by  the  Attempts  of  ibme  who  wrould  needs  exer- 
cife  it  without  either  natural  or  acquired  Talents  5 
and  by  the  ill  Succefs  of  others,  who  feemed  to 
have  loft  both,  when  they  came  to  try  them  upon 
Englifh  Authors.    Secondly,  To  deter  the  un- 
learned Writer  from  wantonly  trifling  with  an 
Art  he  is  a  Stranger  to,  at  the  Expence  of  his 
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own  Reputation,  and  the  Integrity  of  the  Text 
of  eftabliihed  Authors.  But  thefe  Ufes  may  be 
well  fupplied  by  what  is  occafionally  faid  upon 
the  Subject,  in  the  Courfe  of  the  following 
Remarks. 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  Notes  confifts  in  an 
Explanation  of  the  Author's  Meaning,  when,  by 
one,  or  more  of  thefe  Caufes,  it  becomes  ob- 
fcure  ;  either  from  a  licentious  Ufe  of  Terms ;  or 
a  hard  or  ungrammatical  ConjiruBion  or  laftly, 
from  f ar -fetch' d  or  quaint  Allujions. 

i.  This  licentious  Ufe  of  Words  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  the  Language  of  Shakefpear.  To  com- 
mon Terms  he  hath  affixed  Meanings  of  his 
own,  unauthorifed  by  Ufe,  and  not  to  be  jufti- 
fied  by  Analogy.  And  this  Liberty  he  hath  taken 
with  the  nobleft  Parts  of  Speech,  fuch  as  Mixed- 
modes  ;  which,  as  they  are  moft  fufceptible  of 
Abufe,  fo  their  Abufe  moft  hurts  the  Clearnefs 
of  the  Difcourfe.  The  Critics  (to  whom  Shake- 
Jpears  Licence  was  ftill  as  much  a  Secret  as  his 
Meaning,  which  that  Licence  had  obfcured)  fell 
into  two  contrary  Miftakes;  but  equally  injurious 
to  his  Reputation  and  his  Writings.  For  fome 
of  them  obferving  a  Darknefs,  that  pervaded  his 
whole  Expreffion,  have  cenfured  him  for  Confu- 
iion  of  Ideas  and  Inaccuracy  of  reafoning.  In  the 
Neighing  ofaHorfe,  (fays  Rymer)  or  in  the  Growl' 
ingofa  Mafliff  there  is  a  Meanings  there  is  a  live- 
ly Expreffion,  and,  may  I  fay,  more  Humanity  than 
many  times  in  the  tragical  Flights  of  Shakelpear. 
The  Ignorance  of  which  Cenfure  is  of  a  piece 
with  its  Brutality.  The  Truth  is,  no  one  thought 
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clearer,  or  argued  more  clofely  than  this  immor- 
tal Bard.  But  his  Superiority  of  Genius  lefs 
needing  the  Intervention  of  Words  in  the  Adt  of 
Thinking,  when  he  came  to  draw  out  his  Con-* 
temptations  into  Difcourfe,  he  took  up  (as  he  was 
hurried  on  by  the  Torrent  of  his  Matter)  with 
the  firft  Words  that  lay  in  his  way  -9  and  if, 
amongft  thefe,  there  were  two  Mixed-modes  that 
had  but  a  principal  Idea  in  common,  it  was 
enough  for  him ;  he  regarded  them  as  fynoni- 
mous,  and  would  ufethe  one  for  the  other  with- 
out Fear  or  Scruple.  Again,  there  have  b?en 

others,  fuch  as  the  two  laft  Editors,  who  have 
fallen  into  a  contrary  Extreme  ;  and  regarded 
Shake/pear's  Anomalies  (as  we  may  call  them) 
amongft  the  Corruptions  of  his  Text  ;  which, 
therefore,  they  have  cafhiered  in  great  numbers, 
to  make  room  for  a  Jargon  of  their  own.  This 
hath  put  me  to  additional  Trouble ;  for  I  had 
not  only  their  Interpolations  to  throw  out  again, 
but  the  genuine  Text  to  replace,  and  eftablifli  in 
its  ftead ;  which,  in  many  Cafes,  could  not  be 
done  without  (hewing  the  peculiar  Senfe  of  the 
Terms,  and  explaining  the  Caufes  which  led  the 
Poet  to  fo  perverfe  an  ufe  of  them.  I  had  it 
once,  indeed,  in  my  Defign,  to  give  a  general 
alphabetic  Gloffary  of  thefe  T  erms :  but  as  each 
of  them  is  explained  in  its  proper  Place,  there 
feemed  the  lefs  Occafion  for  fuch  an  Index. 

2.  The  Poet's  hard  and  unnatural  Conftruc- 
tion  had  a  different  Original.  This  was  the  Ef- 
fect of  miftaken  Art  and  Defign.  The  Public 
Tafte  was  in  its  Infancy ;  and  delighted,  (as  it 
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always  does  during  that  State)  in  the  high  and 
turgid  :  which  leads  the  Writer  to  difguife  a  vul- 
gar expreffion  with  hard  and  forced  conftruc- 
tion,  whereby  the  fentence  frequently  becomes 
cloudy  and  dark.  Here,  his  Critics  mew 
their  modefty,  and  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For 
the  arbitrary  change  of  a  Word  doth  little  to- 
wards difpelling  an  obfcurily  that  arifeth,  not  from 
the  licentious  ufe  of  a  iingle  Term,  but  from  the 
unnatural  arrangement  of  a  whole  Sentence* 
And  they  rifqued  nothing  by  their  filence.  For 
Shakefpear  was  too  clear  in  Fame  to  be  fufpe&ed 
of  a  want  of  Meaning ;  and  too  high  in  Fafhion 
for  any  one  to  own  he  needed  a  Critic  to  find  it 
out.  Not  but,  in  his  beft  works,  v/e  mail  al- 
low, he  is  often  fo  natural  and  flowing,  fo  pure 
and  correct,  that  he  is  even  a  model  for  ftile  and 
language. 

3.  As  to  his  far-fetched  and  quaint  Allufions, 
thefe  are  often  a  cover  to  common  thoughts  5  juft 
as  his  hard  conduction  is  to  common  expref- 
fion. When  they  are  not  fo,  the  explanation 
of  them  has  this  further  advantage,  that,  in  clear- 
ing the  Obfcurity,  you  frequently  difcover  fome 
latent  conceit  not  unworthy  of  his  Genius. 

Ill,  The  third  and  laft  fort  of  Notes  is  con- 
cerned in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  Author's 
Beauties  and  Defects;  but  chiefly  of  his  Beauties, 
whether  in  Stile,  Thought,  Sentiment,  Character 
or  Compofition.  An  odd  humour  of  finding 
fault  hath  long  prevailed  amongft  the  Critics  ; 
as  if  nothing  were  worth  rtmarkr<ig  that  did 
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not,  at  the  fame  time,  deferve  to  be  reprovecL 
Whereas  the  public  Judgment  hath  lefs  need  to 
be  affifted  in  what  it  fhall  reject,  than  in  what 
it  ought  to  prize  ;  Men  being  generally  more 
ready  at  fpying  Faults  than  in  difcovering  Beau- 
ties. Nor  is  the  value  they  fet  upon  a  Work,  a 
certain  proof  that  they  underftand  it.  For  'tis  ever 
feen,  that  half  a  dozen  Voices  of  credit  give  the 
lead  :  And  if  the  Publick  chance  to  be  in  good 
humour,  or  the  Author  much  in  their  favour, 
the  People  are  fure  to  follow.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  true  Critic  hath  fo  frequently  attached  himfelf 
to  Works  of  eftablifhed  reputation  •>  not  to  teach 
the  World  to  admire,  which,  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  apt  enough  to  do 
of  themfelves  j  but  to  teach  them  how,  with  rea- 
fin  to  admire :  No  eafy  matter,  I  will  allure  you, 
on  the  fubjedl  in  queftion :  For  tho'  it  be  very  true, 
as  Mr.  Pope  hath  obferved,  that  Shake/pear  is  the 
faireji  and  fullejl  fubjeB  for  criticifm,  yet  it  is  not 
fuch  a  fort  of  criticifm  as  may  be  raifed  mecha- 
nically on  the  Rules  which  Dacier,  Rapin  and 
Boffu  have  collected  from  Antiquity  ;  and  of 
which,  fuch  kind  of  Writers  as  Rymer,  Gildon, 
Dennis  and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered  and 
chewed  the  Husks :  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it 
to  be  formed  on  the  Plan  of  thofe  crude  and  fu- 
perficial  Judgments,  on  books  and  things,  with 
which  a  certain  celebrated  Paper  fo  much  abounds ; 
too  good  indeed  to  be  named  with  the  Writers  laft 
mentioned,  but  being  unluckily  miftaken  for  a 
Model?  bccaufe  it  was  an  Original,  it  hath  given 
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rife  to  a  deluge  of  the  worn:  fort  of  critical  Jar- 
gon ;  I  mean  that  which  looks  moft  like  fenfe. 
But  the  kind  of  criticifm  here  required  is  fuch  as 
judgeth  cur  Author  by  thofe  only  Laws  and 
Principles  on  which  he  wrote,  Nature,  and 
Common-sense. 

Our  Observations,  therefore,  being  thus  ex- 
tenfive,  will,  I  prefume,  enable  the  Reader  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  this  favourite  Poet, 
without  drawing  out  his  Character,  as  was  once 
intended,  in  a  continued  difcourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  were  amongft  my 
younger  amufements,  when,  many  years  ago,  I 
ufed  to  turn  over  thefe  fort  of  Writers  to  unbend 
myfelf  from  more  ferious  applications :  And  what, 
certainly,  the  Public,  at  this  time  of  day,  had  ne- 
ver been  troubled  with,  but  for  the  conduct  of  the 
two  laft  Editors,  and  the  perfuafions  of  dear 
Mr.  Popej  whofe  memory  and  name, 

■«  femper  acerbum, 

Semper  honor atitm  ( fa  Di  voluifiis  )  habebo. 

He  was  defirous  I  mould  give  a  new  Edition 
of  this  Poet,  as  he  thought  it  might  contribute 
to  put  a  flop  to  a  prevailing  folly  of  altering  the 
Text  of  celebrated  Authors  without  Talents  or 
Judgment.  And  he  was  willing  that  his  Edition 
mould  be  melted  down  into  mine,  as  it  would,  he 
faid,  afford  him  ( fo  great  is  the  modefty  of  an 
ingenuous  temper  )  a  fit  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring his  Miftakes  *.  In  memory  of  our 
*  See  his  Letters  to  me, 
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Friendfhip,  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  our  joint 
Edition.  His  admirable  Preface  is  here  added  ; 
all  his  Notes  are  given,  with  his  name  annexed  ; 
the  Scenes  are  divided  according  to  his  regula- 
tion ;  and  the  molt  beautiful  paflages  diftin- 
guifhed,  as  in  his  book,  with  inverted  commas. 
In  imitation  of  him,  I  have  done  the  fame  by  as 
many  others  as  I  thought  moil:  deferving  of  the 
Reader's  attention,  and  have  marked  them  with 
double  commas. 

If,  from  all  this,  Shake  [pear  or  good  Letters 
have  received  any  advantage,  and  the  Public 
any  benefit,  or  entertainment,  the  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Proprietors^  who  have  been  at  the 
expence  of  procuring  this  Edition.  And  I 
mould  be  unjuft  to  feveral  deferving  Men  of  a 
reputable  and  ufeful  Profeflion,  if  I  did  not,  on 
this  occafion,  acknowledge  the  fair  dealing  I  have 
always  found  amongft  them;  and  profefs  my 
fenfe  of  the  unjuft  Prejudice  which  lies  againft 
them  ;  whereby  they  have  been,  hitherto,  un- 
able to  procure  that  fecurity  for  their  Property, 
which  they  fee,  the  reft  of  their  Fellow-Citizens 
enjoy.  A  prejudice  in  part  arifing  from  the  fre- 
quent Piracies^  (  as  they  are  called )  -committed 
by  Members  of  their  own  Body.  But  fuch  kind 
of  Members  no  Body  is  without.  And  it  would 
be  hard  that  this  mould  be  turned  to  the 
difcredit  of  the  honeft  part  of  the  Profeflion, 
who  fuffer  more  from  fuch  Injuries  than  any 
other  men.  It  hath,  in  part  too,  arifen  from 
the  clamours  of  profligate  Scriblers,  ever  ready, 
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for  a  piece  of  Money,  to  proftitute  their  bad 
fenfe  for  or  againft  any  Caufe  prophane  or  fa- 
cred ;  or  in  any  Scandal  public  or  private  : 
Thefe  meeting  with  little  encouragement  from 
Men  of  account  in  the  Trade,  (who  even  in 
this  enlightened  Age  are  not  the  very  worft 
Judges  or  Rewarders  of  merit )  apply  them- 
felves  to  Pec  >le  of  Condition  -y  and  fupport 
their  importunities  by  falfe  complaints  againft 
Bookfellers. 

But  I  fhould  now,  perhaps,  rather  think  of 
my  own  Apology,  than  bufy  myfelf  in  the 
defence  of  others.  I  fhall  have  fome  Tartuffe 
ready,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  this  Edition, 
to  call  out  again,  and  tell  me,  that  /  fffer  my- 
felf to  be  wholly  diverted  from  my  purpofe  by  thefe 
matters  lefs  f citable  to  my  clerical  Profeffion. 
"  Well,  but,  fays  a  Friend,  why  not  take  fo 
"  candid  an  intimation  in  good  part?  With- 
"  draw  yourfelf,  again?  as  you  are  bid,  into  the 
"  clerical  Pale  ->  examine  the  Records  of  facred  « 
ce  and  prophane  Antiquity  3  and,  on  them,  erect 
<c  a  Work  to  the  confufion  of  Infidelity. " 
Why,  I  have  done  all  this,  and  more  :  And 
hear  now  what  the  fame  Men  have  faid  to 
it.  They  tell  me,  i*  have  wrote  to  the  wrong 
and  injury  of  Religion ,  and  furnijlded  out  more 
handles  for  Unbelievers .  <c  Oh  now  the  fecret's 
<c  out;  and  you  may  have  your  pardon,  I  find, 
"  upon  eafier  terms.  'Tis  only,  to  write  no 
sc  more."  Good  Gentlemen  !  and  fhall  I 
not  oblige  them  ?  They  would  gladly  obfiruB 
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my  way  to  thofe.  things  which  every  Man, 
v/ho  endeavours  well  in  his  Profeffion,  mull 
needs  think  he  has  fome  claim  to,  when  he 
fees  them  given  to  thofe  who  never  did  endea- 
vour 3  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  deter 
me  from  taking  thofe  advantages  which  Letters 
enable  me  to  procure  for  myfelf.  If  then  I 
am  to  write  no  more;  (tho*  as  much  out  of 
my  Profeffion  as  they  may  pleafe  to  repre- 
fent  this  Work,  I  fufpecl:  their  modefty  would 
not  infift  on  a  fcrutiny  of  our  feveral  applica- 
tions of  this  prophane  profit  and  their  purer 
gains)  if,  I  fay,  I  am  to  write  no  more,  let  me 
at  leaft  give  the  Public,  who  have  a  better  pre- 
tence to  demand  it  of  me,  fome  reafon  for  my 
prefenting  them  with  thefe  amufements.  Which, 
if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  may  be  excufed 
by  the  beft  and  faireft  "Examples  ->  and,  what 
is  more,  may  be  juftified  on  the  furer  reafon 
of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name 
*  confecrated  to  immortality  by  his  Virtue  and  Elo- 
quence, is  known  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  Ariflo- 
phanes  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his  ftudies, 
and  to  fleep  with  him  under  his  pillGW :  and 
I  never  heard  that  this  was  objected  either  to  his 
Piety  or  his  Preaching,  not  even  in  thofe  times 
of  pure  Zeal  and  primitive  Religion.  Yet, 
in  refpeft  of  Shakefpcar's  great  fenfe,  Arijlo- 
phanes's  beft  wit  is  but  buffoonry ;  and,  in 
comparifon  of  Ariflophanes's  Freedoms,  Shake- 
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ffear  writes  with  the  purity  of  a  Veftal.  But 
they  will  fay,  St.  Chryfojiom  contracted  a  fond- 
nefs  for  the  comic  Poet  for  the  fake  of  his  Greek. 
To  this,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  reply.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  infinuate  fo  unfcholarlike  a 
thing,  as  if  We  had  the  fame  Ufe  for  good 
Englifh  that  a  Greek  had  for  his  Attic  ele- 
gance.   Critic  Kufler,  in  a  tafte  and  language 
peculiar  to  Grammarians  of  a  certain  order,  hath 
decreed,   that    the  Hijlory  a?7d  Chronology  of 
Greek  Words  is  the  mo  ft  SOLID  entertain- 
ment of  a  Man  of  Letters. 

I  fly,  then,    to  a  higher  Example,  much 
nearer  home,  and  ftill  more  in  point,  The  fa- 
mous Univerfity  of  Oxford.    This  illuftrious 
Body,   which  hath  long  fo  juftly  held,  and, 
with  fuch  equity,  difpenfed,  the  chief  honours 
of  the  learned  World,  thought  good  Letters 
fo  much  interefted  in  correct  Editions  of  the 
beft  Englifh  Writers,    that  they,   very  lately, 
in  their  public  Capacity,  undertook  one,  of  this 
very  Author,  by  fubfcription.    And  if  the  Editor 
hath  not  difcharged  his  Task  with  fuitable  abi- 
lities for  one  fo  much  honoured  by  them,  this 
was  not  their  fault  but  his,  who  thruft  him- 
felf  into  the  employment.     After  fuch  an  Ex- 
ample, it  would  be  weakening  any  defence  to 
feek.  further  for  Authorities.    All  that  can  be 
now  decently  urged  is  the  reafm  of  the  thing ; 
and  this  I  fhall  do,  more  for  the  fake  of  that 
truly  venerable  Body  than  my  own, 
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Of  ail  the  literary  exercitations  of  fpeculative 
Men,  whether  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  entertain- 
ment of  the  World,  there  are  none  of  fo  much 
importance,  or  what  are  more  our  immediate 
concern,  than  thofe  which  let  us  into  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Nature.    Others  may  exercife  the 
Reafon  or  amufe  the  Imagination  5  but  thefe  only 
can  improve  the  Heart,  and  form  the  human 
Mind  to  wifdom.     Now,    in  this  Science, 
our  Shakefpear  is  confeffed  to  occupy  the  fore- 
moft  place;  whether  we  confider  the  amazing 
fagacity  with  which  he  invcftigates  every  hidden 
fpring  and  wheel  of  human  Action  ,    or  his 
happy  manner  of  communicating  this  know- 
ledge, in  the  juft  and  living  paintings  which  he 
has  given  us  of  all  our  Paffions,  Appetites  and 
Purfuits.    Thefe  afford  a  lelfon  which  can  ne- 
ver be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  conftantly  in- 
culcated :    And,   to  engage  the  Readers  due 
attention  to  it,  hath  been  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  Edition. 

As  this  Science  (  whatever  profound  Philofo- 
phers  may  think )  is,  to  the  reft,  in  Things ;  fo, 
in  Words,  (  whatever  fupercilious  Pedants  may 
talk  )  every  one's  mother  tongue  is  to  'all  other 
Languages.  This  hath  ftill  been  the  Senti- 
ment of  Nature  and  true  Wifdom.  Hence,  the 
greateft  men  of  Antiquity  never  thought  them- 
felves  better  employed  than  in  cultivating  their 
own  country  idiom.  So  Lycurgus  did  honour 
to  Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft  compleat  Edition 
of  Homer  y  and  Cicero,  to  .Rome,  in  correcting 
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the  Works  of  Lucretius.  Nor  do  we  want  Ex- 
amples of  the  fame  good  fenfe  in  modern  Times, 
even  amidft  the  cruel  inrodes  that  Art  and  Fa- 
lhion  have  made  upon  Nature  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  Wifdom.  Menage ,  the  greateft  name  in 
France  for  all  kinds  of  philologic  Learning,  prided 
himfelf  in  writing  critical  Notes  on  their  beft 
lyric  Poet,  Malherbe :  And  our  greater  Seldeny 
when  he  thought  it  might  reflect  credit  on  his 
Country,  did  not  difdain  even  to  comment  a  very 
ordinary  Poet,  one  Michael  Drayton.  But  the 
Eng/i/h  tongue,  at  this  Juncture,  deferves  and 
demands  our  particular  regard.  It  hath,  by  means 
of  the  many  excellent  Works  of  different  kinds 
compofed  in  it,  engaged  the  notice,  and  become 
the  ftudy,  of  almoft  every  curious  and  learned 
Foreigner,  fo  as  to  be  thought  even  a  part  of 
literary  accomplifhment.  This  muft  needs  make 
it  deferving  of  a  critical  attention  :  And  its  being 
yet  deftitute  of  a  Ten:  or  Standard  to  apply  to, 
in  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  mews  how  much 
it  wants  that  attention.  For  we  have  neither 
Grammar  nor  Dictionary,  neither  Chart 
nor  Compafs,  to  guide  us  through  this  wide  fea 
of  Words.  And  indeed  how  mould  we?  fince 
both  are  to  be  compofed  and  finiihed  on  the 
Authority  of  our  beft  eftablifhed  Writers.  But 
their  Authority  can  be  of  little  ufe  till  the  Text 
hath  been  correctly  fettled,  and  the  Phrafeology 
critically  examined.  As,  then,  by  thefe  aids,  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  ^  planned  upon  the  bed 
rules  of  Logic  and  PhilofophVj   (  and  none  but 
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fuch  will  deferve  the  name)  are  to  be  procured  ; 
the  forwarding  of  this  will  be  a  general  concern  : 
For,  as  Quint  Hi  an  obferves,  £C  Verborum  pro- 
"  prittas  ac  differentia  omnibus,  qui  fermonem 
"  curae  habent,  debet  efle  communis."  By  this 
way,  the  Italians  have  brought  their  tongue 
to  a  degree  of  Purity  and  Stability  which  no  liv- 
ing Language  ever  attained  unto  before.  It  is  with 
pleafureloblerve,  that  thefe  things  now  begin  to  be 
underftood  amongft  ourfelves ;  and  that  1  can  ac- 
quaint the  Public,  we  may  foon  expect  very  elegant 
Editions  of  Fletcher  and  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl 
from  Gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  Abilities  and 
Learning.  But  this  interval  of  good  fenfe,  as  it 
may  be  lhort,  is  indeed  but  new.  For  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  of  a  very  learned  Man,  who, 
not  long  fince,  formed  a  defign  of  giving  a  more 
correct  Edition  of  Spenfer  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
would  have  performed  it  well ;  but  he  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  his  purpofe  by  his  Friends,  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Profe/Tor  of  the  occult 
Sciences.  Yet  thefe  very  Friends,  I  fuppofe, 
would  have  thought  it  had  added  luftre  to 
his  high  Station,  to  have  new-furbi£hed  out 
fome  dull  northern  Chronicle,  or  dark  Sibyl- 
line iEnigma.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
what  is  here  faid  infinuates  any  thing  to  the 
difcredit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticifm,  If  the 
follies  of  particular  Men  were  fufficient  to  bring 
any  branch  of  Learning  into  difrepute,  I  don't 
know  any  that  would  ftand  in  a  worfe  fituation 
than  that  for  which  I  now  apologize.    For  I 
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hardly  think  there  ever  appeared,  in  any  learned 
Language,  fo  execrable  a  heap  of  nonfenfe, 
under  the  name  of  Commentaries,  as  hath  been 
lately  given  us  on  a  certain  fatiric  Poet,  of  the 
laft  Age,  by  his  Editor  and  Coadjutor. 

I  am  fenfible  how  unjuftly  the  very  beft  clajji- 
cal  Critics  have  been  treated.  It  is  faid,  that 
our  great  Philofopher  fpoke  with  much  con- 
tempt of  the  two  fineft  Scholars  of  this  Age, 
Dr.  Bentley  and  Bifhop  Hare,  for  fquabbling, 
as  he  expreffed  it,  about  an  old  Play-book  ; 
meaning,  I  fuppofe,  Terence's  Comedies.  But 
this  Story  is  unworthy  of  him ;  tho*  well  enough 
fuiting  the  fanatic  turn  of  the  wild  Writer  that 
relates  it  -y  fuch  cenfures  are  amongft  the  follies 
of  men  immoderately  given  over  to  one  Science, 
and  ignorantly  undervaluing  all  the  reft.  Thofe 
learned  Critics  might,  and  perhaps  did,  laugh 
in  their  turn,  (tho'  ftill,  fure,  with  the  fame 
indecency  and  indifcretion)  at  that  incomparable 
Man,  for  wearing  out  a  long  Life  in  poring 
through  a  Telefcope.  Indeed,  the  weakneflefc  of 
Such  are  to  be  mentioned  with  reverence.  But 
who  can  bear,  without  indignation,  the  faftiion- 
able  cant  of  every  trifling  Writer,  whofe  infi- 
pidity  pafles,  with  himfelf,  for  politenefs,  for 
pretending  to  be  fhocked,  forfooth,  with  the 
rude  and  favage  air  of  vulgar  Critics  5  meaning 
fuch  as  Muretus,  Scaliger,  Cafauhon^  Salmajius, 
Spanbeim,  Bentley.  When,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  deathlefs  labours   of  fuch  as  theie, 

the 
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the  weftern  World,  at  the  revival  of  Let- 
ters, had  foon  fain  back  again  into  a  ftate 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity  as  deplorable  as 
that  from  which  Providence  had  juft  re- 
deemed it. 

To  conclude  with  an  obfervation  of  a  fine 
Writer  and  great  Philofopher  of  our  own  ; 
which  I  would  gladly  bind,  tho'  with  all  honour, 
as  a  Phylactery,  on  the  Brow  of  every  awful 
Grammarian,  to  teach  him  at  once,  the  life, 
and  Limits  of  his  art :  Words  are  the 
Money  of  fools,  and  theCoun* 
ters  of  Wise  Men. 
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pSfislp.T  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  Griri- 
ll^^^pl  cifm  upon  this  Author  ;  tho'  to  do  it  ef- 
Wm  I  HB]  fectually  and  not  fuperficially,  would  be 
S^W^rM  the  beft  occafion  that  any  juft  Writer 
"  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and 
tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englijh  Poets  Shake- 
jpear  muft  be  confefTed  to  be  the  faireft  and  fulleft 
fubject  for  Criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  mod  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  moft  confpicuous  inflances,  both  of 
Beauties  and  Faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  a  Preface,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  Works,  and  the 
difadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfinitted 
to  us.  We  mall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which 
are  his,  and  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  many 
which  are  not :  A  defign,  which  tho*  it  can  be  no 
guide  to  future  Criticks  to  do  him  juilice  in  one  way, 
will  at  lean:  be  fufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him 
an  injuflice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal 
and  chara&eriitic  Excellencies,  for  which  ( notwith- 
standing his  defects  )  he  is  juftly  and  univerfally  ele- 
vated 
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vated  above  all  other  Dramatick  Writers.  Not  that 
this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him,  but  becaufc 
I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  Author  deferved  the  name  of  an  On- 
ginaly  it  was  Shake/pear.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his 
art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Nature,  it 
proceeded  thro'  ^Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and 
came  to  him  not  without  fome  tincture  of  the  learn- 
ing, or  fome  caft  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  him. 
The  Poetry  of  Shakefpear  was  Infpiration  indeed  :  he 
is  not  fo  much  an  Imitator,  as  an  Inftrument,  of  Na- 
ture ;  and  'tis  not  fo  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from 
her,  as  that  me  fpeaks  thro5  him. 

His  Characters  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that 
'tis  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name 
as  Copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  con- 
ftant  refemblance,  which  mews  that  they  receiv'd  them 
From  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
fame  image :  each  picture  like  a  mock-rainbow  is  but 
the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion.  But  every  fingle  cha- 
racter in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  Individual,  as  thofe 
in  Life  it  felf ;  it  is  as  impoffible  to  find  any  two  alike ; 
and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refpect 
appear  mod  to  be  twins,  will  upon  comparifon  be  found 
remarkably  diftinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  Cha- 
racter, we  muft  add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it ; 
which  is  fuch  throughout  his  Plays,  that  had  all  the 
Speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of  the 
Perfons,  I  believe  one  might  have  apply'd  them  with 
certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  PaJJions  was  never  poffefs'd 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplay'd  in  fo  different 
inftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no 
pains  to  raife  them  ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our 
guefs  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceiv'd  to  lead  toward  it  : 
But  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burfl  out,  juft  at 
the  proper  places  :  We  are  furpriz'd  the  moment  we 

weep  j 
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weep  ;  and  yet  upon  reflexion  find  the  paflion  fojuft, 
that  we  fhou'd  be  furpriz'd  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  Pafiions  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are  no 
lefs  at  his  command !  that  he  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
the  Great  than  of  the  Ridiculous  in  human  nature  •,  of 
our  nobleft  tenderneflfes,  than  of  our  vaineft  foibles  ; 
of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than  of  our  idleft  fen- 
fations ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  Pafiions :  In  the  cool- 
nefs  of  Reflection  and  Reafoning  he  is  full  as  admira- 
ble. His  Sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  moft 
pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fubject ;  but  by  a 
talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  between  Penetration 
and  Felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force 
of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing, 
from  a  Man  of  no  education  or  experience  in  thofe 
great  and  publick  fcenes.  of  life  which  are  ufually  the* 
fubject  of  his  thoughts :  So  that  he  feems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  Intuition,  to  have  look'd  thro* 
human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  Au- 
thor that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  That 
the  Philofopher  and  even  the  Man  of  the  world,  may 
be  Born^  as  well  as  the  Poet. 

It  muft  be  own'd  that  with  all  thefe  great  excel- 
lencies, he  has  almoft  as  great  defects  ;  and  that  as  he 
has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written 
worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  fome 
meafure  account  for  thefe  defects,  from  feveral  caufes 
and  accidents  without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  fo  large  and  fo  enlighten'd  a  mind  could  ever 
have  been  fufceptible  of  them.  That  all  thefe  Con- 
tingencies mould  unite  to  his  disadvantage  feems  to 
me  almoft  as  Angularly  unlucky,  as  that  fo  many  va- 

 <   rious 
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rious  (nay  contrary)  Talents  mould  meet  in  one  man, 
was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Stage-Poetry  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levell'd  to  pleafe  the  Populace^ 
and  its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon  the 
Common  Suffrage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if 
Shake/pear^  having  at  his  firft  appearance  no  other  aim 
in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  directed 
his  endeavours  folely  to  hit  the  tafte  and  humour  that 
then  prevailed.  The  Audience  was  generally  com- 
pofed  of  the  meaner  fort  of  people  and  therefore  the 
Images  of  Life  were  to  be  drawn  from  thofe  of  their 
own  rank  :  accordingly  we  find,  that  not  our  Author's 
only  but  almoft  all  the  old  Comedies  have  their  Scene 
among  Trade/men  and  Mechanicks :  And  even  their 
Hiftorical  Plays  ftrictly  follow  the  common  Old  Sto- 
ries or  Vulgar  Traditions  of  that  kind  of  people.  In 
Tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  Surprize  and  caufc 
Admiration ,  as  the  moll  flrange,  unexpected,  and  con- 
sequently moil  unnatural,  Events  and  Incidents  ;  the 
moft  exaggerated  Thoughts  ;  the  moft  verbofe  and 
bombaft  ExprelTion ;  the  moft  pompous  Rhymes,  and 
thundering  Verfi fixation.  In  Comedy,  nothing  was 
fo  fure  to  P leafed  as  mean  buffoonry,  vile  ribaldry, 
and  unmannerly  jells  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet  even 
in  thefe,  our  Author's  Wit  buoys  up,  and  is  born 
above  his  fubject :  his  Genius  in  thofe  low  parts  is 
like  lome  Prince  of  a  Romance  in  the  dilguife  of  a 
Shepherd  or  Peafant ;  a  certain  Greatnefs  'and  Spirit 
now  and  then  break  out,  which  manifeft  his  higher 
extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  Au- 
dience had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few 
even  of  the  better  fort  piqird  themfelves  upon  any 
great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way  ;  'till 
Ben  John/on  getting  pofTeffion  of  the  Stage,  brought 
critical  learning  into  vogue :  And  that  this  was  not 

done 
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done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  thofe  fre- 
quent leuons  (and  indeed  almoft  Declamations)  which 
he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and  puc 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Actors,  the  Grex,  Chorus,  &c. 
to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the  judgment 
of  his  hearers.  "Till  then,  our  Authors  had  no 
thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  Ancients  : 
their  Tragedies  were  onLy  Hiftories  in  Dialogue  and 
their  Comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  Novel  as 
they  found  it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been 
true  Hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Sbakefpear  by  AriftotWs 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  Jaws  of  one  Coun- 
try, who  acted  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to 
the  People  ;  and  .writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from 
the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleafing 
them :  without  afliftance  or  advice  from  the  Learned, 
as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance 
among  them  :  without  that  knowledge  of  the  beft 
models,  the  Ancients,  to  infpire  him  with  an  emula* 
tion  of  them  ;  in  a  word,  without  any  views  of  Re- 
putation, and  of  what  Poets  are  pleas'd  to  call  Im- 
mortality :  Some  or  all  of  which  have  encourag'd  the 
vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of  other  writers; 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  when  his  perfor- 
mances had  merited  the  protection  of  his  Prince,  and 
when  the  encouragement  of  the  Court  had  fucceeded 
to  that  of  the  Town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are 
manifeftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The  Dates 
of  his  plays  fufflciently  evidence  that  his  productions 
improved,  in  proportion  to  the  refpect  he  had  for  his 
auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this  obfervation 
would  be  found  true  in  every  inftance,  were  but  Edi- 
tions extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exact 
time  when  every  piece  was  compofed,  and  whether 
writ  for  the  Town,  or  the  Court. 


Vol,  I. 
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Another  Caufe  (and  no  Iefs  ftrong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  our  Author's  being  a  Player, 
and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judgments  of  that 
body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have 
ever  had  a  Standard  to  themfelves,  upon  other  prin- 
ciples than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As  they  live  by  the 
Majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleafing  the 
prefent  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in 
fafriion ;  a  confideration  which  brings  all  their  judgment 
to  a  fhort  point.  Flayers  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what 
is  rights  as  Taylors  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in 
this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  mod  of  our 
Author's  faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  Poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
Player. 

By  thefe  Men  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shake/pear, 
that  he  fcacre  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told 
by  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Difcoveries,  and  from  the  pre- 
face of  Heminges  and  Condell  to  the  firft  folio  Edition. 
But  in  reality  ( however  it  has  prevailed )  there  never 
was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of 
which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As,  the 
Comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  which  he 
entirely  new  writ ;  the  Hifiory  of  Henry  the  6thy 
which  was  firft  publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Conten- 
tion of  York  and  Lancafter ;  and  that  of  Henry  the  $th9 
extremely  improved  ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  al- 
moft  as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others.  I 
believe  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  Learning 
proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This  too  might 
be  thought  a  Praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his  Errors 
have  as  injudicioufly  been  afcribed  by  others.  For 
'tis  certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmall 
part  of  them  ;  the  moft  are  fuch  as  are  not  properly 
Defects,  but  Superfcetations  :  and  arife  not  from  want 
of  learning  or  reading,  but  from  want  of  thinking  or 

judging : 
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judging  :  or  rather  ( to  be  more  juft  to  our  Author ) 
from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to  a 
wrong  choice  of  the  iiibj eel,  a  wrong  conduct  of  the 
incidents,  falfe  thoughts,  fore'd  expreflions,  if 
thefe  are  not  to  be  afcrib'd  to  the  forefaid  accidental 
reafons,  they  muft  be  charg'd  upon  the  Poet  himfeJfj 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think  the  two  Dis- 
advantages which  i  have  mention'd  (to  be  oblig'd  to 
pleafe  the  loweft  of  people,  and  to  keep  the  word  of 
company)  if  the  confideration  be  extended  as  far  as  it 
reafonably  may,  will  appear  fufheient  to  miOead  and 
deprefs  the  greater!  Genius  upon  earth.  Nay  the 
more  modefty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued, 
the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  conforming 
to  others,  againfl:  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  Want  of  Learning,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  fay  fomething  more :  There  is  certainly  a  vaft 
difference  between  Learning  and  Languages.  How 
far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine  ; 
but  'tis  plain  he  had  much  Reading  at  leafl,  if  they* 
will  not  call  it  Learning,  Nor  is  it  any  great  mat- 
ter, if  a  man  has  Knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from 
one  language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent than  that  he  had  a  tafte  of  natural  Ph'ilofophy^ 
Mechanicks,  ancient  and  modern  Hiilory,  Poetical 
learning  and  Mythology :  We  find  him  very  knowing 
in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and  manners  of  Antiquity.  In 
Coriolanus  and  Julius  C<efar,  not  only  the  Spirit,  but 
Manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly  drawn  ^  and  ftill 
a  nicer  diftinction  is  fhown,  between  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former^  and  of  the 
latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  Hiftorians  is  no  lefs 
confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular  paffages : 
and  the  fpeeches  copy'd  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus 
may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an  initance  of  his 
learning,  as  thofe  copy'd  from  Cicero  in  Catiline >  of 
Ben  Johnfons.  The  manners  of  other  nations  in  ge- 
b'  2  neral?- 
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neral,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians,  French,  &c.  are  drawn 
with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  objed  of  nature,  or 
branch  of  fcience,  he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes  ;  it 
is  always  with  competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge : 
his  defcriptions  are  ftill  exact ;  all  his  metaphors  ap- 
propriated, and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  na- 
ture and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubjec*b.  When  he 
treats  of  Ethic  or  Politic,  we  may  conftantly  obferve 
a  wonderful  juftnefs  of  diftinction,  as  well  as  extent 
of  comprehenfion.  No  one  is  more  a  mafter  of  the 
Poetical  ftory,  or  has  more  frequent  allufions  to  the 
various  parts  of  it :  Mr.  Waller  ( who  has  been  cele- 
brated for  this  laft  particular )  has  not  fhewn  more 
learning  this  way  than  Shake/pear.  We  "have  Tranfla- 
tions  from  Ovid  publifhed  in  his  name,  among  thofe 
Poems  which  pafs  for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we 
have  undoubted  authority,  ( being  publifhed  by  him- 
felf,  and  dedicated  to  his  noble  Patron  the  Earl  of 
Southampton : )  He  appears  alfo  to  have  been  conver- 
fant  in  Plautus,  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of 
one  of  his  plays  :  he  follows  the  Greek  Authors,  and 
particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  another :  ( altho'  I 
will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he  read  them.) 
The  modern  Italian  writers  of  Novels  he  was  mani- 
festly acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to 
be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  Ancients  of  his  own 
country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in 
Troilus  and  Crejfida,  and  in  the  Two  Noble  Kmfmen9 
if  that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  Tradition  it  was, 
( and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblance  of  Fletcher,  and 
more  of  our  Author  than  fome  of  thofe  which  have 
been  receiv'd  as  genuine.) 

1  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  the  zeal  of  the  Partizans  of  our  Author 
and  Ben  John/on  ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the 
one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature 
of  Parties  to  be  in  extremes    and  nothing  is  fo  pro- 
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bable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  John/on  had  much  the 
more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that  Shake- 
fpear  had  none  at  all;  and  becaufe  Shake/pear  had  much 
the  mod  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other, 
that  Johnfon  wanted  both.  Becaufe  Shake/pear  bor- 
rowed nothing,  it  was  faid  that  Ben  Johnfon  borrowed 
every  thing.  Becaufe  Johnfon  did  not  write  extem- 
pore, he  was  reproached  with  being  a  year  about 
every  piece ;  and  becaufe  Skakefpear  wrote  with  eafe 
and  rapidity,  they  cry'd,  he  never  once  made  a  blot. 
Nay  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  ran  fo  high,  that  what- 
ever thofe  of  the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  Praifes  ;  as  in- 
judiciously, as  their  antagonists  before  had  made  them 
Objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  Envy  ;  but  fure  they 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  Admiration.  They 
are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors  \  thofe  who 
efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Pejfmum  genus 
inimicorum  Lauda*ates9  fays  Tacitus :  and  Virgil  defires 
to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofe  who  praife  a  Poet  with- 
out  rule  or  reafon. 

.  Si  ultra  pi  act  turn  lauddr it,  bac  care  front  em 

Cingifo,  ne  Vati  noceai  

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  Partizans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  Poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on 
amicable  terms  and  in  offices  of  fociety  with  each  other. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Ben  Johnfon  Was  in- 
troduced upon  the  Stage,  and  his  firft  works  encou- 
raged, by  Shakefpear.  And  after  his  death,  that 
Author  writes  To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Mr.  W  il- 
liam  Shakefpear,  which  mows  as  if  the  friend fhip  had 
continued  thro'  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find 
any  thing  Invidious  or  Sparing  in  thofe  verfes,  but 
wonder  Mr.  Dry  den  was  of  that  opinion.    He  exalts 
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him  not  only  above  all  his  Contemporaries,  but  above 
Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
great  enough  to  be  rank'd  with  him  ;  and  challenges 
the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Mfchylus,  nay 
all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once,  to  equal  him  ;  and  (which 
is  very  particular )  exprefly  vindicates  him  from  the 
imputation  of  wanting  Art,  not  enduring  that  all  his 
excellencies  fhou'd  be  attributed  to  Nature.    It  is  re- 
markable too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him  in  his 
Difccveries  feems  to  proceed  from  zperfonal  kindnefs  ; 
he  tells  us  that  he  lov'd  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured 
his  memory    celebrates  the  honefly,  opennefs,  and 
franknefs  of  his  temper    and  only  diflinguimes,  as  he 
reafonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the 
Players.    Ben  John/on  might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his 
Commendations  (tho'  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  in- 
ftance)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from 
judgment.    For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any 
man  more  fervice  in  praifmg  him  juftly,  than  lavifhly. 
I  fay,  I  would  fain  believe  they  were  Friends,  tho* 
the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their  Followers  and 
Flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  contrary 
report.    I  would  hope  that  it  may  be  with  Par  ties  ^ 
both  in  Wit  and  State,  as  with  thofe  Monfters  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Poets ;  and  that  their  Heads  at  leaft 
may  have  fomething  human,  tho'  their  Bodies  and 
Tails  are  wild  beads  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife  to 
the  opinion  of  Skikefpears  want  of  learning  ;  fo  what 
has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many 
blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  Publishers  of  his 
works.  In  thefe  Editions  their  ignorance  mines  in 
aim  oft  every  page  ;  nothing  is  more  common  than 
Aclus  tenia.  Exit  omnes.  Enter  three  Witches  folus. 
Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  con- 
duction and  fpelling  :    Their  very  Wtljh  is  falfe. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blun- 
ders of  Heftor's  quoting  Ariftotle,  with  others  of  that 
grofs  kind,  fprung  from  the  fame  root :  it  not  being 
at  all  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leaft  tincture  of  a  School,  or  the 
lead  converfation  with  fuch  as  had.  Ben  John/on 
(whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows  him 
at  leaft  to  have  had  fome  Latin  which  is  utterly  in- 
confident  with  miftakes  like  thefe.  Nay  the  conftant 
blunders  in  proper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  are 
fuch  as  mult  have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had 
not  fo  much  as  read  any  hiftory,  in  any  language :  fo 
could  not  be  Shake/pear's. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe  al- 
moft  innumerable  Errors,  which  have  rifen  from  one 
fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  Players,  both  as  his  actors, 
and  as  his  Editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
thefe  are  enumerated  and  confidered,  I  dare  to  fay 
that  not  Sbakefpear  only,  but  Ariftotk  or  Cicero^  had 
their  works  undergone  the  fame  fate,  might  have  ap- 
pear'd  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  Plays  was  pub- 
limed  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed 
feparately  in  Quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that 
moil  of  thefe  were  not  publifh'd  by  him,  is  the  excef- 
five  carelefsnefs  of  the  prefs :  every  page  is  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  un- 
ufual  words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it's  plain  there 
either  was  no  Corrector  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally 
illiterate.  If  any  were  fupervifed  by  himfelf,  I  mould 
fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  \th^  and  Midfummer- 
Nigbt's  Dream  might  have  been  fo :  becaufe  I  find  no 
other  printed  with  any  exactnefs ;  and  (contrary  to  the 
reft)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fubfequent 
editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  Prefaces,  to 
the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troths  and  Creffida  in  1609, 
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and  to  that  of  Othello  \  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
firft  was  publifhed  without  his  knowledge  or  confent, 
and  even  before  it  was  acted,  fo  late  as  (even  or  eight 
years  before  he  died  :  and  that  the  latter  was  not 
printed  'till  after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of 
genuine  plays  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed 
in  his  life- time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome 
of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  dif- 
ferent printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh 
different  from  the  other  :  which  I  mould  fancy  was 
occafion'd  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies, 
belonging  to  different  Play-houfes. 

The  folio  edition  ( in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his,  were  firft  collected )  was  publifhed  by 
two  Players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  feven 
years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other 
editions  v/ere  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs 
to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is 
true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other  ;  for  in  all 
reipects  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  Quarto's. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paffages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fmce  thofe  Quarto's,  by 
the  actors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the 
written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Author. 
He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet^  where 
he  willies  that  thofe  who  play  the  Clowns  "would  fpeati 
no  more  than  is  ft  down  for  them.  (Act.  3.  Sc.  4.) 
But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old 
editions  of  Romo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now 
to  be  found  there.  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  Mobs, 
Plebeians  and  Clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorcer  than  at  pre- 
fent:  And  I  have  feen  one  in  partialis  (which  feems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Dlay-hoi]/\  '  by  having  the 
parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  Actors  names  in  the 
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margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  co  be  found 
in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  pafTages 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omit- 
ted in  this  :  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon, 
than  their  wiliingnefs  to  morten  fome  fcenes  :  Thefe 
men  ( as  it  was  laid  of  Procruftes )  either  lopping,  or 
ftretching  an  Author,  to  make  him  juft  fit  for  their 
Stage. 

This  edition  is  laid  to  be  printed  from  the  Original 
Copies  ;  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever 
fince  the  Author's  days  in  the  play-houfe,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily. 
-It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  Quarto's, 
was  printed  (at  lead  partly)  from  no  better  copies 
than  the  Prompters  Book,  cr  Piecemeal  Parts  written 
Out  for  the  ufe  of  the  actors  :  For  in  fome  places  their 
very  {a )  names  are  thro9  carelelsnefs  fet  down  inftead 
of  the  Per/on*  Dramatis :  And  in  others  the  notes  of 
direction  to  the  Property-men  for  their  Moveables,  and 
to  the  Players  for  their  E?itries,  are  inlerted  into  the 
Text,  thro'  the  ignorance  of  the  Tranlcribers. 

The  Plays  not  having  been  before  lb  much  as 
diftinguifn'd  by  J  els  and  Scenes,  they  are  in  this  edi- 
tion divided  according  as  they  play'd  them  ;  often 
where  there  is  no  paufe  in  the  action,  or  where  they 
thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of 
Mufick,  Mafques,  or  Monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  muffled 
backward  and  forward  ;  a  thing  which  could  no  other- 
wife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  feparate 
and  piece-meal- writ  ten  parts. 

[a)  Much  ado  about  nothing.  Adz.  Enter  Prince  Leonato, 
jClaudio,  and  Jack  Wilfon,  injiead  0/*£alchafar.  And  in  Acl.  4. 
<Covyley,  and  Kemp,  conjiantly  thro'  a  ivbole  Scene. 

1  .     Edit.  Fol.  of  1623,  and  1632. 
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Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tranf- 
pofed ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have  arifen, 
paft  the  guefs  of  any  Commentator  to  clear  up,  but 
juft  where  the  accidental  gl  impfe  of  an  old  edition 
enlightens  us. 

Some  Characters  were  confounded  and  mix'd,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of 
actors.  Thus  in  the  Quarto  edition  of  Midfummer- 
Nigbt's  Dream,  Act  5.  Shake/pear  introduces  a  kind 
of  Mailer  of  the  Revels  called  Philoftrate :  all  whofe 
part  is  given  to  another  character  ( that  of  Egeus )  in 
the  fubfequent  editions  :  So  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King 
Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable  that  the  Promp- 
ter's Books  were  what  they  call'd  the  Original  Copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo  were 
put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where  the  Au- 
thor now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them  fpeak 
out  of  character  :  Or  fometimes  perhaps  for  no  better 
reafon,  than  that  a  governing  Player,  to  have  the 
mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf,  would 
fhatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  Underling. 

Profe  from  verle  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  ibr  the  other  throughout  the 
volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  Players, 
J  think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the  Judg- 
ment, as  well  as  Condition,  of  that  clafs  of  people 
was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our'  days.  As 
then  the  befr.  Playhoufes  were  Inns  and  Taverns  ( the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c. )  fo 
the  top  of  the  profeflion  were  then  meer  Players,  not 
Gentlemen  of  the  ftage  :  They  were  led  into  the  But- 
tery by  the  Stev/ard,  not  plac'd  at  the  Lord's  table,  or 
Lady's  toilette :  and  confequently  wereintirely  depriv'd 
of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  in  the  familiar 
converfation  of  our  Nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (  not  to 
fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the  firft  condition. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  que  (lion 
but  had  Shake/pear  publifhed  his  works  himfelf  (efae- 
cially  in  his  latter  time,    and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
itage)  we  lhould  not  only  be  certain  which  are  ge- 
nuine ;  but  fhould  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  errors 
leffened  by  fome  thoufands.    If  I  may  judge  from  all 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his  ftyle,  and  his  manner 
of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to  declare 
that  thofe  wretched  plays  Pericles,  Locrine,  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  Yorkjlrire  Tragedy,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  Pu- 
ritan, and  London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his. 
And  I  lhould  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  others,  (parti- 
cularly Love's  Labour's  Loft,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and 
Titus  Andronicus )  that  only  fome  characters,  fingle 
fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  pafTages,  were  of 
his  hand.    It  is  very  probable  what  occafion'd  fome 
Plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shake/pear's  was  only  this ;  that 
they  were  pieces  produced  by  unknown  authors,  or 
fitted  up  for  the  Theatre  while  it  was  under  his  admi- 
niftration:  and  no  owner  claiming  them,  they  were 
adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give  Strays  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor :  A  miftake  which  (one  may  alfo  obferve) 
it  was  not  for  the  intereft  of  the  Houfe  to  remove.  Yet 
the  Players  themfelves,  Heminges  and  Condell,  after- 
wards did  Shake/pear  the  juftice  to  reject  thofe  eight 
plays  in  their  edition ;  tho'  they  were  then  printed  in 
his  Name,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  acted  with  fome 
applaufe ;  (as  we  learn  from  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of 
Pericles  in  his  Ode  on  the  New  Inn.)  That  Titus  An- 
dronicus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  the  rather  induced  to 
believe,  by  finding  the  fame  Author  openly  exprefs  his 
contempt  of  it  in  the  Indublion  to  Bartholomew-Fair^ 
in  the  year  1614,  when  Shake/pear  was  yet  living. 
And  there  is  no  better  authority  for  thefe  latter  fort, 
than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally  publifhed  in 
his  life-time, 
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If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  paifages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon 
this  great  Genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon 
him  ?  And  even  in  thole  which  are  really  his,  how 
many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to  his  account 
from  arbitrary  Additions,  Expunctions,  Tranfpofi- 
tions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  confufion  of  Characters  and 
Perfons,  wrong  application  of  Speeches,  corruptions 
of  innumerable  Tallages  by  the  Ignorance,  and  wrong 
Corrections  of  'em  again  by  the  Impertinence,  of  his 
firft  Editors  r  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  confide- 
rations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greater!:  and 
the  grofifeft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanifh,  and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now 
appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  Hate  in  which  Shake/pear's  writings  lye 
at  prefent ;  for  fince  the  abovementioned  Folio  Edi- 
tion, all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without 
having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making 
the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is  impoffible  to  re- 
pair the  Injuries  already  done  him ;  too  much  time 
has  elaps'd,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In  what 
I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  will- 
ingnefs  and  defire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him 
juftice.  I  have  difcharg'd  the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor, 
to  my  beft  judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I  expect 
thanks,  with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation, 
and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe  or 
conjecture.  The  method  taken  in  this  Edition  will 
fhow  itfclf.  The  various  Readings  are  fairly  put  in 
the  margin,  fo  that  every  one  may  compare  'em  ;  and 
thofe  I  have  prefer'd  into  the  Text  are  conftantly  ex 
fide  Codicum,  upon  authority.  The  Alterations  or 
Additions  which  Shake/pear  himfclf  made,  are  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  fufpected  parTages 
which  are  exceffively  bad,  (and  which  feem  Interpo- 
lations 
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lations  by  being  fo  inferted  that  one  can  intirely  omit 
them  without  any  chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context) 
are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page;  with  an 
Afterisk  referring  to  the  places  of  their  infertion.  The 
Scenes  are  mark'd  fo  diftinctly  that  every  removal  of 
place  is  fpecify'd;  which  is  more  necefTary  in  this 
Author  than  any  other,  fince  he  fhifts  them  more 
frequently  :  and  fometimes  without  attending  to  this 
particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with  ob- 
fcurities.  The  more  obfolete  or  unufaal  words  are 
explained.  Some  of  the  mofl  mining  pafTages  are 
diftinguifh'd  by  comma's  in  the  margin ;  and  where 
the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars  but  in  the  whole,  a 
ftar  is  prefix'd  to  the  fcene.  This  feems  to  me  a 
fhorter  and  lefs  oflentatious  method  of  performing 
the  better  half  of  Criticifm  ( namely  the  pointing  out 
an  Author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper  with 
citations  of  fine  pafTages,  with  general  Applaufes^  or 
empty  Exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  alfo 
fubjoin'd  a  Catalogue  of  thofe  firft  Editions  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  and  of  the 
corrected  pafTages  are  authorifed,  ( mod  of  which  are 
iuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with  them.) 
Thefe  Editions  now  hold  the  place  of  Originals,  s  and 
are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  defkiences  or 
reftore  the  corrupted  fenfe  of  the  Author :  I  can  only 
wifli  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were 
ever  publifhedj  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  fearch  more 
fuccefsful  than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplifliment 
of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shake fpeat\  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  Drama, 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
that  are  more  firiilh'd  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient 
majeltick  piece  of  Gothick  Architecture,  compared 
with  a  neat  Modern  building:  The  latter  is  more 

elegant 
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elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and 
more  folemn.  It  muft  be  allow'd,  that  in  one  of  thefe 
there  are  materials  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other. 
It  has  much  the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler 
apartments ;  tho'  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  Paflages.  Nor  does  the 
Whole  fail  to  ftrike  us  with  greater  reverence,  tho* 
many  of  the  Parts  are  childilh,  ill-plac'd,  and  un- 
equal to  its  grandeur. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR. 

Written  by  Mr.  ROWE. 

T  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  relped  due  ts 
the  memory  of  excellent  men,  efpecially 
of  thofe  whom  their  wit  and  learning 
have  made  famous,  to  deliver  fome  ac- 
count of  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
works,  to  Pofterity.  For  this  reafon,  how  fond  do 
we  fee  fome  people  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal 
ftory  of  the  great  men  of  Antiquity  !  their  families, 
the  common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  their 
fhape,  make,  and  features  have  been  the  fubject  of 
critical  enquiries.  How  trifling  foever  this  Curiofity 
may  feem  to  be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural ;  and  we 
are  hardly  fatisfy'd  with  an  account  of  any  remarkable 
perfon,  till  we  have  heard  him  defcrib'd  even  to  the 
very  cloaths  he  wears.  As  for  what  relates  to  men  of 
letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  Author  may  fometimes 
conduce  to  the  better  underftanding  his  book  :  And 
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tho'  the  Works  of  Mr.  Shake/pear  may  feem  to  many 
not  to  want  a  comment,  yet  I  fancy  fome  little  account 
of  the  man  himfelf  may  not  be  thought  improper  to 
go  along  with  them. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shake/pear,  and  was 
born  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  Warwickjhire,  in 
April  1564.  His  family,  as  appears  by  the  Regifter 
and  publick  Writings  relating  to  that  Town,  were  of 
good  figure  and  fafhion  there,  and  are  mention'd  as 
gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer 
in  wool,  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all, 
that  tho'  he  was  his  eldeft  fon,  he  could  give  him  no 
better  education  than  his  own  employment.  He  had 
bred  him,  'tis  true,  for  fome  time  at  a  Free-fchool, 
where  'tis  probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 
mailer  of :  But  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances, 
and  the  want  of  his  affiftance  at  home,  forc'd  his  fa- 
ther to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily 
prevented  his  further  proficiency  in  that  language.  It 
is  without  controversy,  that  in  his  works  we  fcarce  find 
any  traces  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of 
the  Ancients.  The  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  and  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  own  great  Genius ,  (equal,  if  notfupe- 
rior  to  fome  of  the  beft  of  theirs)  would  certainly  have 
led  him  to  read  and  ftudy  'em  with  fo  much  pleafure, 
that  fome  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have 
infinuated  themfelves  into,  and  been  mix'd  with  his 
own  writings ;  fo  that  his  not  copying  at  leaft  fome- 
thing  from  them,  may  be  an  argument  of  his  never 
having  read  'em.  Whether  his  ignorance  of  the  An- 
cients were  a  difadvantage  to  him  or  no,  may  admit 
of  a  difpute  :  For  tho5  the  knowledge  of  'em  might 
have  made  him  more  correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  the  regularity  and  deference  for  them,  which 
would  have  attended  that  corre&nefs,  might  have  re* 
ftrain'd  fome  of  that  fire,  impetuofity,  and  even  beau- 
tiful extravagance  which  we  admire  in  Shake/pear : 

And 
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And  I  believe  we  are  better  pleas'd  with  thofe  thoughts, 
altogether  new  and  uncommon,  which  his  own  ima- 
gination fupply'd  him  fo  abundantly  with,  than  if  he 
had  given  us  the  moft  beautiful  paflages  out  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the  mod:  agreeable 
manner  that  it  was  pofiible  for  a  mafter  of  the  Englifk 
language  to  deliver  'em. 

Upon  his  leaving  fchool,  he  feems  to  have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  pro- 
pos'd  to  him  ;  and  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  .to  marry  while  he  was 
yet  very  young.  His  wife  was  the  Daughter  of  one 
Hathaway^  faid  to  have  been  a  fubftantial  yeoman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  Jn  this  kind  of  fct- 
tlement  he  continu'd  for  fome  time,  'till  an  extrava- 
gance that  he  was  guilty  of  fore'd  him  both  out  of  his 
country  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up ; 
and  tho'  it  feem'd  at  firft  to  be  a  blemifh  upon  his  good 
manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards 
happily  prov'd  the  occafion  of  exerting  one  of  the 
greateft  Genius's  that  ever  was  known  in  dramatick 
Poetry.  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough 
ro  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company  ;  and  amongft 
them,  fome  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  Deer- 
ftealing,  engag'd  him  with  them  more  than  once  in 
robbing  a  Park  that  belong'd  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Cherlecot^  near  Stratford,  For  this  he  was  profecuted 
by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fomewhat  too  ie~ 
verely  ;  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  ufage,  he  made 
a  ballad  upon  him.  And  tho'  this,  probably  the  firft 
efTay  of  his  Poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  Profecution  againft 
him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  oblig'd  to  leave  his 
bufinefs  and  family  in  Warwickfhire^  for  fome  time, 
and  lhelter  himfelf  in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  the  Play- 

houie. 
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houfe.    He  was  receiv'd  into  the  company  then  in 
being,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  rank  ;  but  his  admira- 
ble wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  ft  age,  fooix 
diftinguiftYd  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  Ador> 
yet  as  an  excellent  Writer.    His  name  is  printed,  as 
the  cuftom  was  in  thofe  times,  amongft  thofe  of  the 
other  Players,  before  fome  old  Plays,  but  without 
any  particular  account  of  what  fort  of  parts  he  us'd  to 
play  ;  and  tho'  I  have  enquir'd,  I  could  never  meet 
with  any  further  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that 
the  top  of  his  Performance  was  the  ghoft  in  his  own 
Hamlet,    I  mould  have  been  much  more  pleas'd,  to 
have  learn'd  from  fome  certain  authority,  which  was. 
the  firft  Play  he  wrote  (a)    it  would  be  without  doubt 
a  pleafure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind, 
to  fee  and  know  what  was  the  firft  effay  of  a  fancy 
like  S bake/pear's.    Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his 
beginnings,  like  thofe  of  other  authors,  among  their 
leaft  perfect  writings  ;  art  had  fo  little,  and  nature  fo 
large  a  lhare  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  ought  I  know, 
the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  molt 
vigorous,  and  had  the  moft  fire  and  ftrength  of  ima- 
gination in  'em,  were  the  beir.    I  would  not  be 
thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  fancy  was  fo  loofe 
and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  on  the  rule  and 
government  of  judgment ;  but  that  what  he  thought, 
was  commonly  fo  great,  fo  juftly  and  rightly  con- 
ceiv'd  in  it  felf,  that  it  wanted  little  or  no  correction, 
and  v/as  immediately  approv'd  by  an  impartial  judg- 
ment at  the  firfr  fight.    But  tho'  the  order  of  time  in 
which  the  feveral  pieces  were  written  be  generally  un- 
certain, yet  there  are  paffages  in  fome  few  of  them 
which  feem  to  fix  their  dates.    So  the  Chorus  at  the 

(a)  'The  bigheji  datt  of  any  I  can  yet  fif?d,  is  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  1597,  when  the  Author  was  33  years  old;  and  Richard  the  id9 
and  $dt  in  the  next  year,  viz.  the  ^^th  cf  his  age. 

end 
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end  of  the  fourth  Act  of  Henry  V.  by  a  compliment 
very  handfomely  turn'd  to  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  mews 
the  Play  to  have  been  written  when  that  Lord  was 
General  for  the  Queen  in  Ireland:  And  his  Elogy 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  fuccelTor  King  James, 
in  the  latter  end  of  his  Henry  VIII.  is  a  proof  of  that 
Play's  being  written  after  the  acceflion  of  the  latter  of 
thole  two  Princes  to  the  crown  of  England,  What- 
ever the  particular  times  of  his  writing  were,  the  peo- 
ple of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonderfully  fond 
of  diverfions  of  this  kind,  could  not  but  be  highly 
pieas'd  to  fee  a  Genius  arife  amongft  'em  of  fo  plea- 
surable, fo  rich  a  vein,  and  fo  plentifully  capable  of 
furnifhing  their  favourite  entertainments.  Befides  the 
advantages  of  his  wit,  he  was  in  himfelf  a  good-natur'd 
man,  of  great  fweetnefs  in  his  manners,  and  a  moft 
agreeable  companion  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  with 
fo  many  good  qualities  he  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  beft  conventions  of  thofe  times.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  feveral  of  his  Plays  acted  before  her, 
and  without  doubt  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of 
her  favour  :  It  is  that  maiden  Princels  plainly,  whom 
he  intends  by 

■  A  fair  Vefial,  Throned  by  the  Weft. 

Midfummer-Night' }s  Dream. 

And  that  whole  pafiage  is  a  compliment  very  properly 
brought  in,  and  very  handfomely  apply'd  to  her.  She 
was  fo  well  pieas'd  with  that  admirable  character  of 
Falfiaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the  fourth,  that  Hie 
commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  Play  more, 
and  to  mew  him  in  love.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  writing  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 
How  well  fhe  was  obey'd,  the  Play  itfelf  is  an  admi- 
rable proof.  Upon  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve}  that  this  part  of  Falfiaff  is  faid  to 
Vol.  I.  c  have 
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have  been  written  originally  under  the  name  of  (a)  Old- 
caftle    fome  of  that  family  being  then  remaining,  the 
Queen  was  pleas'd  to  command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon 
which  he  made  ufe  of  Falftaff.    The  prefent  offence 
was  indeed  avoided ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Author  may  not  have  been  fome  what  to  blame  in  his 
fecond  choice,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  Falftaff, 
who  was  a  Knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
general,  was  a  name  of  diftinguihVd  merit  in  the  wars  in 
France  in  Henry  the  fifth's  and  Henry  the  fixth's  times. 
What  grace  foever  the  Queen  confer'd  upon  him,  it 
was  not  to  her  only  he  ow'd  the  fortune  which  the  re- 
putation of  his  wit  made.    He  had  the  honour  to 
meet  wirh  many  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favour 
and  friendfhip  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton^  famous 
in  the  hiftories  of  that  time  for  his  friendmip  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Effex.    It  was  to  that  noble  Lord 
that  he  dedicated  his  Poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
There  is  one  inftance  fo  fingular  in  the  magnificence 
of  this  Patron  of  Shakejpear's,  that  if  I  had  not  been 
affur'd  that  the  ftory  was  handed  down  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  who  was  probably  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  affairs,  I  mould  not  have  ventur'd  to  have 
inferted,  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave 
him  a  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a  purchafe  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to.  A 
bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any  time,  and  al- 
moh:  equal  to  that  profufe  generofity  the  prefent  age 
has  fhewn  to  French  Dancers  and  Italian  Singers. 

What  particular  habitude  or  friend/hips  he  con- 
tracted with  private  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn, 
more  than  that  every  one  who  had  a  true  tafte  of  me- 
rit, and  could  diftinguifh  men,  had  generally  a  juft 
value  and  eiieem  for  him.  His  exceeding  candor  and 
good-nature  muff  certainly  have  inclined  all  the  gentler 

(a)  See  the  Epikgue  to  Henry  IVth, 

part 
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part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the  power  of  his  wit 
oblig'd  the  men  of  the  moft  delicate  knowledge  and 
polite  learning  to  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Johnfon  began  with  a 
remarkable  piece  of  humanity    and  good-nature ; 
Mr.  Johnfon,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,  had  offer'd  one  of  his  Plays  to 
the  Players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  per- 
fons  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turn'd 
it  carelefly  and  fupercilioufly  over,  were  ju ft  upon  re- 
turning it  to  him  with  an  ill-natur'd  anfwer,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  Company  ;  when 
Shake/pear  luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,   and  found 
fomething  fo  well  in  it  as  to  engage  him  firft  to  read  it 
through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  John/on 
and  his  writings  to  the  publick.    Johnfon  was  certainly 
a  very  good  fcholar,  and  in  that  had  the  advantage  of 
Sbakefpear  ;  tho'  at  the  fame  time  I  believe  it  muft 
be  allow'd,  that  what  Nature  gave  the  latter,  was 
more  than  a  balance  for  what  Books  had  given  the  for- 
mer ;  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  was,  I  think,  very  juft  and  proper.  In  a  conven- 
tion between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  JyAvenant, 
Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton,  and  Ben  John- 
fon   Sir  John  Sucklings  who  was  a  profefs'd  admirer 
of  Sbakefpear,  had  undertaken  his  defence  againftNife# 
Johnfon  with  fpme  warmth  ;  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat 
fbill  for  fome  time,  told  'em,  That  if  Mr.  Shakefpear 
had  not  read  the  Ancients,  he  had  likewife  not  flolen  any 
thing  from  'em    and  that  if  he  would  produce  any  one 
T opick  finely  treated  by  any  of  them,  he  would  undertake 
to  fhew  fomething  upon  the  fame  fubjecl  at  leaf  as  well 
written  by  Shakefpear. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  men  of 
good  fenfe  will  wifh  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  retire- 
ment, and  the  converfation  of  his  friends.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  eftate  equal  to  his  occa- 

c  2  fion, 
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fion,  and,  in  that,  to  his  wifh  ;  anil  is  faid  to  have  (pent 
fome  years  before  his  death  at  his  native  Stratford. 
His  pleafurable  wit,  and  good-nature,  engag'd  him  in 
the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  rriendfhip  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Amongft  them, 
it  is  a  ftory  almoft  ltill  remember'd  in  tJiar  country,  that 
he  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe  >  an  old 
gentleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ufury  : 
It  happen'd  that  in  a  pleafant  conversation  amongft 
their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  S bake/pear  in 
a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancy'd  he  intended  to 
write  his  Epitaph,  if  he  happen'd  to  out-live  him  ; 
and  fince  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  faid  of 
him  when  he  was  dead,  he  defir'd  it  might  be  done 
immediately  :  Upon  which  Shakefpear  gave  him  thefe 
-four  verfes. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

9  J  is  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav%d : 

Jf  any  man  ask>  Who  lyes  in  this  tomb  ? 

Oh !  ho  I  quoth  the  devil^  *tif  my  John-a-Combe. 

But  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Satire  is  faid  to  have  (lung 
the  man  fo  feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

He  dy'd  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bury'd 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  Church 
at  Stratford^  where  a  monument,  as  engrav'd  in  the 
plate,  is  plac'd  in  the  wall.  On  his  Grave-ftone  un- 
derneath is, 

Good  friend^  for  Jefus*  fake  forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  inclojed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ft  ones ^ 
And  curft  be  he  that  mows  my  bones. 

He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  liv'd  to  be 
marry'd  ;  Judith^  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Qi<i~- 
ney,  by  whom  fhe  had  three  Sons,  who  all  died  with- 
out children  j  and  Sufannah,  who  was  his  favourite, 
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to  Dr.  John  Hal!,  a  phyfician  of  good  reputation  in 
that  country.  She  left  one  child  only,  a  daughter, 
who  was  marry'd  firft  to  Tbcmas  Najh,  Efq-,  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  John  Bernard  of  /Jbbingtcn,  but  dy'd 
likewife  without  iflue. 

This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  any  note,  either  relat- 
ing to  himfelf  or  family :  The  character  of  the  man 
is  beft  feen  in  his  writings.  But  fince  Ben  John/on  has 
made  a  fort  of  an  eflay  towards  it  in  his  Difcoveries, 
I  will  give  it  in  his  words. 

"  J  remember  the  Players  have  often  mention'd  it 
"  as  an  honour  to  Shake/pear,  that  in  writing  (  what- 
"  foever  he  penn'd  )  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
"  anfwer  hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thoufand! 
"  which  they  thought  a  malevolent  fpeech.  I  had 
"  not  told  pofterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who 
"  chofe  that  circumftsnce  to  commend  their  friend 
"  by,  wherein  he  mod  faulted:  and  to  juftirle  mine 
"  own  candour,  for  I  lov'd  the  man,  and  do  honour 
"  his  memory,  on  this  fide  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
"  He  was,  indeed,  honeft,  and  of  an  open  and  free 
"  nature,  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and 
V  gentle  exprefllons  ;  wherein  he  fiow'd  with  that  fa- 
"  cility,  that  fometimes  it  was  necefTary  he  mould  be 
"  ftopp'd  :  Sufflcminandus  erat,  as  Augufius  faid  of 
"  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would 
<c  the  rule  of  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  times  he  fell 
"  into  thofe  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter ; 
"  as  when  he  faid  in  the  perfon  of  Cafar,  one  fpeaking 
"  to  him, 

"  Csefar  thou  doft  me  wrong. 

"  He  reply'd : 

"  Czefar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  jufi  caufe. 

;C  and  fuch  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  re^ 
"  deem'd  his  vices  with  his  virtues :  There  was  ever 
"  more  in  him  to  be  prais'd  than  to  be  pardon'd. 
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As  for  the  paflage  which  he  mentions  out  of  Shake- 
fpear,  there  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  Julius  Cxfar,  but 
without  the  abfurdity  ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  in 
any  edition  that  I  have  feen,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  John- 
fon.  Befides  his  plavs  in  this  edition,  there  are  two  or 
three  afcrib'd  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbain,  which  I  have 
never  feen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ  likewife 
Venus  and  Adonis ,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  in  ftanza's, 
which  have  been  printed  in  a  late  collection  of  Poems. 
As  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Ben  John/on, 
there  is  a  good  deal  true  in  it :  But  I  believe  it  may 
be  as  well  exprefs'd  by  what  Horace  fays  of  the  firft 
Romans^  who  wrote  Tragedy  upon  the  Greek  models, 
( or  indeed  tranflated  'em)  in  his  epiftle  to  Auguftus. 

»         Naturd  fublimis  &  acer, 

Nam  fpirat  Tragicum  fatis  &  f elicit er  Audet, 

Sed  turpem  putat  in  Chartis  metuitque  Lituram. 

As  I  have  not  propos'd  to  myfelf  to  enter  into  a 
large  and  compleat  collection  upon  Shake/pear's 
Works,  fo  I  will  only  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due 
fubmiffion  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to  obferve  fome 
of  thofe  things  I  have  been  pleas'd  with  in  looking 
him  over. 

His  Plays  are  properly  to  be  diftinguihYd  only  into 
Comedies  and  Tragedies.  Thofe  which  are  call'd 
Hiftories,  and  even  Tome  of  his  Comedies  are  really 
Tragedies,  with  a  run  or  mixture  of  Comedy  amongft 
'em.  That  way  of  Tragi-comedy  was  the  common 
miftake  of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  become  fo  agree- 
able to  the  Englijh  tafte,  that  tho'  the  fevcrer  Critics 
among  us  cannot  bear  it,  yet  the  generality  of  our  au- 
diences feem  to  be  better  pleas'd  with  it  than  with  an 
exact  Tragedy.  The  Merry  V/roes  of  Wind  for,  the 
Comedy  of  Errors^  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew^  are 
all  pure  Comedy  ;  the  reft,  however  they  are  call'd, 
have  fomething  of  both  kinds.     Tis  not  very  eafy 
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to  determine  which  way  of  writing  he  was  mod  excel- 
lent in.    There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment in  his  comical  humours  ;  and  tho'  they  did  not 
then  ftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  Satire  of  the 
prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  is  a 
pleafing  and  a  well-diftinguifh'd  variety  in  thofe  cha- 
racters which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with.  Fal/Iaf 
is  allow'd  by  every  body  to  be  a  mafter-piece  ;  the 
Character  is  always  well-fultain'd,  tho'  drawn  out  into 
the  length  of  three  Flays  5  and  even  the  account  of 
his  death,  given  by  his  old  landlady  Mrs.  Quickly,  in 
the  firft  act  of  Henry  V.  tho  it  be  extremely  natural, 
is  yet  as  diverting  as  any  part  of  his  life.    If  there  be 
any  fault  in  the  draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd  old 
fellow,  it  is,  that  tho*  he  has  made  him  a  thief,  lying, 
cowardly,  vain-glorious,  and  in  fhort  every  way  vi- 
cious, yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit  as  to  make 
him  almoft  too  agreeable  ;  and  I  don't  know  whether 
fome  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  diver- 
fion  he  had  formerly  afforded  'em,  been  forry  to  fee  his 
friend  Hal  ufe  him  fo  fcurvily,  when  he  comes  to  the 
crown  in  the  end  of  the  fecond  part  %i Henry  the  fourth. 
Amongft  other  extravagancies,  in  the  Merry  Wtvts  of 
Windfor,  he  has  made  him  a  Deer-ftealer,  that  he 
might  at  the  fame  time  remember  his  JVarwidfme 
profecutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftice  Shallow  he 
has  given  him  very  near  the  fame  coat  of  arms  which 
Dugdale,  in  his  antiquities  of  that  county,  defcribes 
for  a  family  there,  and  makes  the  JVeljh  parfon  defcant 
very  pleafantly  upon  5em.    That  whole  play  is  admi- 
rable j  the  humours  are  various  and  well  oppos'd  ;  the 
main  defign,  which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  unrealbnable 
jealoufy,  is  extremely  well  conducted.    In  Twelfth- 
Night  there  is  fomething  fingularly  ridiculous  and  plea- 
fant  in  the  fantaflical  fteward  Malvolio.  The  parafite 
and  the  vain-glorious  in  Parolles,  in  All's  well  that  Ends 
well,  is  as  good  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Plautus 
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or  Terence.  Petruchio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is 
an  uncommon  piece  of  humour.  The  converfation  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
and  of  Rofalind  in  As  you  like  it,  have  much  wit  and 
iprightlinefs  all  along.  His  clowns,  without  which 
character  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  that  time, 
are  all  very  entertaining:  And,  I  believe,  Therfites 
in  Troilus  and  Crefftda,  and  Apemantus  in  Timon,  will 
be  allow'd  to  be  mafter-pieces  of  ill-nature,  and  fatyri- 
cal  fnarling.  To  thefe  I  might  add,  that  incomparable 
character  of  Shylock  the  Jew,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice ;  but  tho'  we  have  feen  that  play  receiv'd  and 
acted  as  a  comedy,  and  the  part  of  the  Jew  performed 
by  an  excellent  Comedian,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it 
was  defigned  tragically  by  the  Author.  There  ap- 
pears in  it  a  deadly  fpirit  of  revenge,  fuch  a  favage 
riercenefs  and  fellnefs,  and  fuch  a  bloody  defignation 
of  cruelty  and  mifchief,  as  cannot  agree  either  with 
the  ftyle  or  characters  of  Comedy.  The  play  itfelf, 
take  it  altogether,  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
finim'd  of  any  of  Shakefpear's.  The  tale  indeed,  in 
that  part  relating  to  the  caskets,  and  the  extravagant 
and  unufual  kind  of  bond  given  by  Antonio,  is  too 
much  remov'd  from  the  rules  of  probability :  But  tak- 
ing the  fact  for  granted,  we  mult  allow  it  to  be  very 
beautifully  written;  There  is  fomething  in  the  friend- 
fnip  of  Antonio  to  Baffanio  very  great,  generous  and 
tender.  The  whole  fourth  act  (fuppofing,  jks  I  faid, 
rhe  fact  to  be  probable)  is  extremely  fine.  But  there 
arc  two  paffages  that  defer vc  a  particular  notice.  The 
rirft  is,  what  Portia  fays  in  praife  of  mercy,  and  the 
other  on  the  power  of  mulick.  The  melancholy  of 
Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it,  is  as  lingular  and  odd  as  it  is 
d i verting.    And  if,  what  Horace  fays, 

Difficile  rji  prcprie  communia  diccre* 
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'twill  be  a  hard  task  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in 
the  defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of  man's 
life,  though  the  Thought  be  old,  and  common 
enough. 

— All  the  world  is  a  Stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  meerly  Players ; 
They  have  their  Exits  and  their  Entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  Parts, 
His  Atls  being  /even  ages.    Firjl  the  Infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  School-boy  with  his  fatchef, 
And  jhining  morning-face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool.    And  then  the  Lover 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  Miftrefs*  eye-brow.    Then  a  Soldier 
Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  Pard> 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  Reputation 
Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then  the  Juftice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lirfd, 
With  eyes  fever  e,  and  beard  of  formal  cuty 
Full  of  wife  f aw s  and  modern  inftances 
And  fo  he  plays  his  part.    The  fix th  age  fhifts 
Into  the  lean  and  jlifpefd  Pantaloon, 
With  fpetlacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  fide ; 
His  youthful  hofe,  well  fav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunk  fhanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes 
And  whijlles  in  his  found.    Loft  Scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  Hiftory, 
Is  fecond  Childifhnefs  and  meer  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing. 

Vol.  2.  p.  203. 

His  Images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that 
the  thing  he  would  reprefent  ftands  full  before  you, 
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and  you  pofTefs  every  part  of  it.  I  will  venture  to 
point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I  think,  as  ftrong  and 
as  uncommon  as  any  thing  I  ever  faw ;  'tis  an  image 
of  Patience.    Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love,  he  fays, 

 She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment ,  like  a  worm  i*  tF  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  She  pin'd  in  thought, 
And  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

What  an  Image  is  here  given!  and  what  a  task  would 
it  have  been  for  the  greateft  mailers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  have  exprefs'd  the  pafTions  defignM  by  this 
sketch  of  Statuary !  The  ftyle  of  his  Comedy  is,  in  ge- 
neral, natural  to  the  characters,  and  eafy  in  itfelf ; 
and  the  wit  moft  commonly  fprightly  and  pleafmg, 
except  in  thofe  places  where  he  runs  into  doggril 
rhymes,  as  in  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  fome  other 
plays.  As  for  his  jingling  fometimes,  and  playing 
upon  words,  it  was  the  common  vice  of  the  age  he 
liv'd  in :  And  if  we  find  it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of 
as  an  ornament  to  the  Sermons  of  fome  of  the  graven: 
Divines  of  thofe  times ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought 
too  light  for  the  Stage. 

But  certainly  the  greatnefs  of  this  Author's  genius 
do's  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his 
imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  railes  his  fjancy  to  a 
flight  above  mankind  and  the  limits  of  the  vifible 
world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The  Tempeft,  Mtcl- 
fummer-Nighfs  Dream,  Mackbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Of 
thefe,  The  Tempeft,  however  it  comes  to  be  plac'd  the 
firft  by  the  Publishers  of  his  works,  can  neve?  have 
been  the  firft  written  by  him  :  It  feems  to  me  as  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  as  almoft  any  thing  we  have  of  his. 
One  may  obferve,  that  the  Unities  are  kept  here,  with 
an  exaclnefs  uncommon  to  the  liberties  of  his  writing : 

tho' 
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tho'  that  was  what,  I  fuppofe,  he  valu'd  hiiwfelf  lead 
upon,  fince  his  excellencies  were  all  of  another  kind. 
I  am  very  fenfible  that  he  do's,  in  this  play,  depart 
too  much  from  that  likenefs  to  truth  which  ought  to 
be  obferv'd  in  thefe  fort  of  writings  ;  yet  he  does  it  fo 
very  finely,  that  one  is  eafily  drawn  in  to  have  more 
faith  for  his  fake,  than  reafon  does  well  allow  of.  His 
Magick  has  fomething  in  it  very  folemn  and  very 
poetical :  And  that  extravagant  character  of  Caliban  is 
mighty  well  fuftain'd,  fhews  a  wonderful  invention  in 
the  Author,  who  could  ftrike  out  fuch  a  particular 
wild  image,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  and  molt 
uncommon  Grotefques  that  was  ever  feen.  The  Ob- 
fervation,  which  I  have  been  inform5 d  (a)  three  very 
great  men  concurr'd  in  making  upon  this  part,  was 
extremely  juft  ;  'That  Shakefpear  had  not  only  found 
out  a  new  Character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alfo  de- 
vis' d  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  Language  for  that 
Character. 

It  is  the  fame  magick  that  raifes  the  Fairies  in  Mid- 
fummer  Night's  Dream,  the  Witches  in  Mackbethy 
and  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language 
fo  proper  to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to 
the  talent  of  this  Writer.  But  of  the  two  lad  of  thefe 
Plays  I  mall  have  occafion  to  take  notice,  among  the 
Tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakefpear.  If  one  undertook  to 
examine  the  greater!:  part  of  thefe  by  thofe  rules 
wheh  are  eftablifh'd  by  Ariftotle,  and  taken  from  the 
model  of  the  Grecian  Stage,  it  would  be  no  very  hard 
task  to  find  a  great  many  faults :  But  as  Shakefpear 
liv'd  under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of 
diofe  written  precepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge 
him  by  a  law  he  knew  nothing  of.  We  are  to  con- 
fider  him  as  a  man  that  liv'd  in  a  Hate  of  almoft  uni- 
"^erfal  licenfe  and  ignorance :  there  was  no  efrablihYd 
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judge,  but  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fancy.  When  one 
confiders,  that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a 
reputation  good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance 
on  the  prefent  Stage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
great  wonder  that  he  mould  advance  dramatick  Poetry 
fo  far  as  he  did.  The  Fable  is  what  is  generally  plac'd 
the  flrft,  among  thofe  that  are  reckon'd  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  a  Tragick  or  Heroick  Poem  ;  not,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  the  moft  difficult  or  beautiful,  but  as  it 
is  the  firft  properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the  contrivance 
and  courfe  of  the  whole  ;  and  with  the  Fable  ought  to 
be  confider'd,  the  fit  Difpofition,  Order  and  Conduct 
of  its  feveral  parts.  As  it  is  not  in  this  province  of 
the  Drama  that  the  ftrength  and  mattery  of  Shake- 
fpcar  lay,  fo  I  fhall  not  undertake  the  tedious  and  ill- 
natur'd  trouble  to  point  out  the  feveral  faults  he  was 
guilty  of  in  it.  His  Tales  were  feldom  invented,  but 
rather  taken  either  from  true  Hiftory,  or  Novels  and 
Romances :  And  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  'em  in 
that  order,  with  thofe  Incidents,  and  that  extent  of 
time  in  which  he  found  'em  in  the  Authors  from 
whence  he  borrowed  them.  Almoft  all  his  hiftorical 
Plays  comprehend  a  great  length  of  time,  and  very 
different  and  diflinct  places :  And  in  his  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Scene  travels  over  the  greater!:  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  But  in  recompense  for  his  care- 
lefsnefs  in  this  point,  when  he  comes  to  another  part 
of  the  Drama,  The  Manners  of  his  Characters,  in  acting 
or  /peaking  what  is  proper  for  them,  and  fit  to  be  Jhown 
by  the  Poet,  he  may  be  generally  juftify'd,  and  in  very 
many  places  greatly  commended.  For  thofe  Plays 
which  he  has  taken  from  the  Englifhov  Roman  hiftory, 
let  any  man  compare  'em,  and  he  will  find  the  cha- 
racter as  exact  in  the  Poet  as  the  Hiftorian.  He  feems 
indeed  fo  far  from  propofing  to  himfclf  any  one  action 
for  a  Subiecr,  that  cftc  Title  verv  often  tells  vou,  Vis 
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The  Life  of  King  John,  King  Richard,  &c.  $Vhat 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  our  hiltorians  give 
or  Henry  the  fixth,  than  the  picture  Shakefpear  has 
drawn  of  him!  His  Manners  are  every  where  exactly 
the  lame  with  the  (lory  j  one  finds  him  ftill  defcrib'd 
with  fimplicity,   paflive  fanetity,   want  of  courage, 
weaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  iubmLTicn  to  the  gover- 
nance of  an  imperious  Wife,  or  prevailing  Faction  : 
Tho'  at  the  fame  time  the  Poet  does  juftice  to  his 
good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of  his  audience 
for  him,  by  Chewing  him  pious,  difinterefted,  a  con- 
temner of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  wholly  refign'd 
to  the  fevered  difpeniations  of  God's  providence. 
There  is  a  fhort  Scene  in  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  VI. 
which  I  cannot  but  think  admirable  in  its  kind.  Car- 
dinal Beaufort ,  who  had  murder'd  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cejler,  is  Ihewn  in  the  laft  agonies  on  his  death-bed, 
with  the  good  King  praying  over  him.    There  is  fo 
much  terror  in  one,  fo  much  tendernefs  and  moving 
piety  in  the  other,  as  muft  touch  any  one  who  is  ca- 
pable either  of  fear  or  pity.    In  his  Henry  VIII,  that 
Prince  is  drawn  with  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all 
thofe  good  qualities  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  any 
account  of  his  reign.    If  his  faults  are  not  fhewn  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  the  fhades  in  this  picture  do  not 
bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not  that  the 
Artift  wanted  either  colours  or  skill  in  the  difpofition 
of  'em  •,  but  the  truth,  I  believe,  might  be,  that  he 
forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth y 
fince  it  could  have  been  no  very  great  refpect  to  the 
memory  of  his  Miftrefs,  to  have  expos'd  fome  certain 
parts  of  her  father's  life  upon  the  flage.   He  has  dealt 
much  more  freely  with  the  Minifter  of  that  great  King, 
and  certainly  nothing  was  ever  more  juftly  written, 
than  the  character  of  Cardinal  JVolfey.    He  has  fhewn 
him  infolent  in  his  profperity  ;  and  yet,  by  a  wonder- 
ful addrefs,  he  makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the  fubject  of 
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general  companion.    The  whole  man,  with  his  vices 
and  virtues,  is  finely  and  exactly  defcrib'd  in  the  fe- 
cond  fcene  of  the  fourth  act.  The  diflrefTes  likewife  of 
Queen  Catharine,  in  this  Play,  are  very  movingly 
touch'd  ;  and  tho'  the  art  of  the  Poet  has  fcreen'd 
King  Henry  from  any  grofs  imputation  of  injuftice, 
yet  one  is  inclin'd  to  wifh,  the  Queen  had  met  with 
a  fortune  more  worthy  of  her  birth  and  virtue. 
Nor  are  the  Manners,  proper  to  the  perfons  reprc- 
fented,  lefs  juftly  obferv'd,  in  thofe  characters  taken 
from  the  Roman  Hiftory  ;  and  of  this,  the  fierce- 
nefs  and  impatience  of  Coriolanus,  his  courage  and 
difdain  of  the  common  people,  the  virtue  and  phi- 
lofophical  temper  of  Brutus,  and  the  irregular  great- 
nefs  of  mind  in  M.  Antony,  are  beautiful  proofs.  For 
the  two  laft  efpecially,  you  find  'em  exactly  as  they 
are  defcrib'd  by  Plutarch^  from  whom  certainly  Shake- 
fpear  copy'd  'em.    He  has  indeed  follow' d  his  origi- 
nal pretty  clofe,  and  taken  in  feveral  little  incidents 
that  might  have  been  fpar'd  in  a  Play.    But,  as  I 
hinted  before,  his  defign  feems  moft  commonly  rather 
to  defcribe  thofe  great  men  in  the  feveral  fortunes 
and  accidents  of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  fingle 
great  action,  and  form  his  work  fimply  upon  that. 
However,  there  are  fome  of  his  pieces,  where  the  Fa- 
ble is  founded  upon  one  action  only.    Such  are  more 
efpecially,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Othello.  The 
defign  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  plainly  the  punifhment 
of  their  two  families,  for  the  unreafonable  feuds  and 
animofities  that  had  been  fo  long  kept  up  between 
'em,  and  occafion'd  the  effufion  of  fo  much  blood. 
In  the  management  of  this  ftory,  he  has  fhewn  fome- 
thing  wonderfully  tender  and  pafiionate  in  the  love- 
part,   and  very  pitiful  in  the  diftrefs.     Hamlet  is 
founded  on  much  the  fame  Tale  with  the  Elcfira  of 
Sophocles.    In  each  of  'em  a  young  Prince  is  engaged 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  their  mothers  are 
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equally  guilty,  are  both  concern'd  in  the  murder  of 
their  husbands,  and  are  afterwards  married  to  the 
murderers.  There  is  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedy, fomething  very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Elettra ; 
but  as  Mr.  Dacier  has  obferv'd,  there  is  fomething 
very  unnatural  and  mocking  in  the  Manners  he  has 
given  that  Princefs  and  Oreftes  in  the  latter  part. 
Oreftes  cmbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mo- 
ther ;  and  that  barbarous  action  is  perform'd,  tho'  not 
immediately  upon  the  ftage,  yet  fo  near,  that  the  au- 
dience hear  Clytemneftra  crying  out  to  ASgyfthus  for 
help,  and  to  her  fon  for  mercy  :   While  Eleclra  her 
daughter,  and  a  Princefs  (both  of  them  characters  that 
ought  to  have  appear'd  with  more  decency )  ftands 
upon  the  ftage  and  encourages  her  brother  in  the  Par- 
ricide.  What  horror  does  this  not  raife  !  Clytemneftra 
was  a  wicked  woman,  and  had  deferv'd  to  die  ;  nay, 
in  the  truth  of  die  ftory,  fhe  was  kill'd  by  her  own 
fon ;  but  to  reprefent  an  action  of  this  kind  on  the 
ftage,  is  certainly  an  offence  againft  thole  rules  of 
manners  proper  to  the  perfons,  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferv'd there.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  only  look  a  little 
on  the  conduct  of  Shakefpear.  Hamlet  is  reprefented 
with  the  fame  piety  towards  his  father,  and  refolution 
to  revenge  his  death,  as  Oreftes  \  he  has  the  fame  ab- 
horrence for  his  mother's  guilt,  which,  to  provoke 
him  the  more,  is  heightened  by  inceft  :  But  'tis  with 
wonderful  art  and  juftnefs  of  judgment,  that  the  Poet 
reftrains  him  from  doing  violence  to  his  mother.  To 
prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he  makes  his  father's 
Ghoft  forbid  that  part  of  his  vengeance. 

But  howfoever  thou  fur fi? ft  this  Ably 
Taint  not  thy  mind^  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  ought ;  leave  her  to  heav'n. 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
JJ! o  prick  and fting  her. 
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This  is  to  diftinguifh  rightly  between  Horror  and  Ter- 
ror, The  latter  is  a  proper  paflion  of  Tragedy,  but 
the  former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoided.  And 
certainly  no  dramatick  Writer  ever  fucceeded  better  in 
raifmg  Terror  in  the  minds  of  an  audience  than  Shake- 
fpear  has  done.  The  whole  Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
but  more  efpecially  the  fcene  where  the  King  is  mur- 
der'd,  in  the  fecond  act,  as  well  as  this  Play,  is  a  no- 
ble proof  of  that  manly  fpirit  with  which  he  writ 
and  both  fhew  how  powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the 
ftrongeft  motions  to  our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of. 
I  cannot  leave  Hamlet,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
advantage  with  which  we  have  feen  this  Mafter-piece 
of  Shake/pear  diftinguifli  itfelf  upon  the  ftage,  by 
Mr.  Better  ton's  fine  performance  of  that  part.  A  man, 
who  tho*  he  had  no  other  good  qualities,  as  he  has  a 
great  many,  muft  have  made  his  way  into  the  efteem 
of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency.  No 
man  is  better  acquainted  with  Shakejpear's  manner  of 
expreflion,  and  indeed  he  has  ftudy'd  him  fo  well, 
and  is  fo  much  a  mafter  of  him,  that  whatever  part  of 
his  he  performs,  he  does  it  as  if  it  had  been  written 
on  purpofe  for  him,  and  that  the  Author  had  exactly 
conceiv'd  it  as  he  plays  it.  I  muft  own  a  particular 
obligation  to  him,  for  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
pafTages  relating  to  this  life,  which  I  have  here  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  publick  his  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  Shake/pear  having  engaged  him  to  make  a 
journey  into  Warwick/hire,  on  purpofe  to'  gather  up 
what  remains  he  could,  of  a  name  for  which  he  had 
fo  great  a  veneration. 
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T/je  following  Inftrntnent  was  tranfmit- 
ted  to  m  by  John  Anftis,  Efq;  Garter 
King  at  Arms :  It  is  mark'dy  G.  1 3. 
P-  349- 

[There  is  alfo  a  Manufcript  in  the  Heralds 
Office,  mark'd  W.  2.  p.  276;  where  notice 
is  taken  of  this  Coat,  and  that  the  Per/on  to 
Whom  it  was  granted,  had  born  Magi  ft  racy  at 
Stratford  upon  Avon.] 

Hp  O  all  and  Angular  Noble  and  Gentlemen  of  all 
w  ^  rS  and  Degrees,  bearing  Arms,  to  whom 
thefe  Prefents  mail  come;  William  Dethick,  Garter 
principal  King  of  Arms  of  England,  and  William 
Lamden,  alias  Clarencieulx,   King  of  Arms  for  the 
South,  Eaft,  and  Weft  Parts  of  this  Realm,  fend 
Greetings.    Know  ye,  that  in  all  Nations  and  King- 
rfoms  the  Record  and  Remembrance  of  the  valiant 
Fafts  and  virtuous  Difpofitions  of  worthy  Men  have 
been  made  known  and  divulged  by  certain  Shields  of 
Arms  and  tokens  of  Chivalrie  ;  the  Grant  or  Tefti- 
mony  whereof  appcrteineth  unto  us,  by  virtue  of  our 
offices  from  the  Queen's  molt  Excellent  Majefly,  and 
her  Highnefs's  moil  noble  and  victorious  Progenitors  • 
Wherefore  being  follicited,  and  by  credible  Report, 
informed,   that  John  Shakefpere,  now  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Gentleman, 
whofe  Great  Grandfather  for  his  faithful  and  approved 
Service  to  the  late  mod  prudent  Prince,  King  Henry 
VII  of  famous  Memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded 
with  Lands  and  Tenements,  given  to  him  in  thofe 
Parts  of  Warwichfhire,  where  they  have  continued  by 
forne  Defcents  in  good  Reputation  and  Credit ;  And 
for  that  the  faid  John  Shakefpere  having  married  the 
Daughter  and  one  of  the  Heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of 
y°L-  1  *  Wdlinrcotc 


V/ellingcote  in  the  laid  County,  and  alfo  produced  this 
his  ancient  Coat  of  Arms,  heretofore  aligned  to  him 
whilft  he  was  her  Maiefly's  Officer  and  Bailiff  of  that 
Town.   In  consideration  of  the  Premifes,  and  for  the 
Encouragement  of  his  Pofterity,  unto  whom  fuch 
Blazon  of  Arms  and  Achievements  of  Inheritance 
from  their  laid  Mother,  by  the  ancient  Cuftom  and 
Laws  of  Arms,  may  lawfully  defcend    We  the  faid 
Garter  and  Clarencieulx  have  affigned,  granted,  and 
confirmed,  and  by  thefe  Prefents  exemplified  unto  the 
faid  John  Shakefpere,  and  to  his  Pofterity,  that  Shield 
and  Coat  of  Arms,  viz.  In  a  Field  of  Gold  upon  a  Bend 
Sables  a  Spear  of  the  firfl,  the  Point  upward,  heaJed 
Argent   and  for  his  Creft  or  Cogni lance,  A  Falcon,  Or, 
with  his  IVings  difplayed,  ftanding  on  a  Wreathe  of  his 
Colours,  fupporting  a  Spear  armed  headed,  or  ftee/ed 
Silver,  fixed  upon  an  Helmet  with  Mantles  and  Taf- 
fels,  as  more  plainly  may  appear  depicled  in  this  Mar- 
gent  ;  And  we  have  likewife  impaled  the  fame  with  the 
ancient  Arms  of  the  faid  Arden  of  Wellingcote ;  figni- 
fying  thereby,  that  it  may  and  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
laid  John  Shakefpere,  Gent,  to  bear  and  ufe  the  fame 
Shield  of  Arms,  fingle  or  impaled,  as  aforefaid,  dur- 
ing his  natural  Life  ;  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
his  Children,  IfTue,  and  Pofterity,  lawfully  begotten, 
to  bear,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  fhew  forth  the  fame, 
with  their  due  Differences,  in  all  lawful  warlike  Feats 
and  civil  Ufe  or  Exercifes,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Arms,  and  Cuftom  that  to  Gentlemen  belongeth, 
without  Let  or  Interruption  of  any  Perf^n  or  Perfons, 
for  ufe  or  bearing  the  fame.    In  Witnefs  and  Tefti- 
mony  whereof  we  have  fubferibed  our  Names,  and 
faftned  the  Seals  of  our  Offices.    Given  at  the  Office 
of  Arms,  London,  the        Day  of       in  the  Forty 
fecond  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  moft  Gracious  Sove- 
reign Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  1599. 
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Memory  of  my  beloved  the  Author, 
Mr.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR, 

And  what  he  hath  left  us. 

TO  draw  no  envy  (Shakefpear)  on  thy  Name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  Book,  and  Fame : 
While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuck. 
As  neither  Man,  nor  Mufe  can  praife  too  'much. 
"Tis  true,  and  all  mens  fuffrage.    But  thefe  wayes 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praife  : 
For  feeliefl  Ignorance  on  thefe  may  light) 
Which,  when  it  founds  at  beft,  but  ecchoes  right  \ 
Or  blind  Affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance  -9 
Or  crafty  Malice  might  pretend  this  praife. 
And  think  to  mine,  where  it  feem'd  to  raife. 
Thefe  are,  as  fome  infamous  Baud,  or  Whore, 
Should  praife  a  Matron.    What  could  hurt  her  more? 
But  thou  art  proof  againft  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th*  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  begin,  Soul  of  the  Age ! 
The  applaufe !  delight  /  the  wonder  of  our  Stage  ! 
My  Shakefpear  rife  ;  1  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenfer,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A.  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Thou  art  a  Monument  without  a  Tomb, 
And  art  alive  fill,  while  thy  Book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes 
I  mean  with  great,  but  difproporiion  d  Mufes : 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  fhould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  Peers, 
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And  tell  how  far  thou  didjl  our  Lily  out-fhine, 

Or  /porting  Kid,  or  Mariow'j  mighty  Line. 

And  though  thou  hadjl  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  zvould  not  feek 

For  names but  call  forth  thundering  iEfchylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  live  again,  to  hear  t/py  Buskin  tread, 

And  /hake  a  Stage:  Or,  when  thy  Socks  were  on. 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparijon 

Of  all,  that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  afhes  come* 

Triumph^  my  Britain,  thou  haft  one  to  fhow, 

To  whom  all  Scenes  ^Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  Mules,  fill  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm ! 

Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigne>, 

And  jofd  to  wear  the  dreffmg  of  his  Lines ! 

Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

As,Jlnce,  fie  will  vouch fafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe  ; 

But  antiquated,  and  defer  ted  lye, 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature' j  family. 

Tet  muft  I  net  give  Nature  all:  Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakefpear,  muft  enjoy  apart. 

For  tho*  the  PcetV  matter  Nature  be, 

His  Art  doth  give  the  Fafhion.    And,  that  he 

Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,  muft  fwedt, 

(Such  as  thine  are  )  and  fir  ike  the  fecond  heat 

Upon  the  Mufes  Anvile  ;  turn  the  fame, 

(  And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  Lawrel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, 

For  agced  Poet'j  made,  as  well  as  born. 

And  fuch  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  Father 's  face 

Lives  in  his  JJfue,  even  fo  the  race 


Of  ShakefpearV  mind  and  manners  hrigbtly  fhines 

In  his  well  torned,  and  true  filed  lines  : 

In  each  of  which  he  fecms  to  /hake  a  Lance , 

As  brandifh'd  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  fight  it  were 

J o  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  -make  thofe  flights  upon  the  Banks  of  Thames, 

That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  cur  James ! 

But  flay,  I  fee  thee  in  the  Hemifphere 

Advanc  d,  and  made  a  Conftellation  there  ! 

Shi?:e  forth,  thou  Scarre  of  Poets,  and  with  ragey 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  Stage, 

Which, fine e  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mount  d  like  nighty 

And  dejpairs  day,  but  for  thy  Volume' j  light. 


Ben.  Johnson. 
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of  Sir  John  Faljlaffe,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
for,  with  the  fwaggering  Vain  of  Ancient  Pifiol  and 
Corporal  Nym.  printed  for  Arthur  Jchnfon,  1619, 
Quarto. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  With  the  Hu- 
mours of  Sir  John  Faljlaffe  ;  as  alfo  the  fwaggering 
Vaine  of  Ancient  Piftoll,  and  Corporal  Nym.  Written 
by  JViiliam  Shakefpeare,  newly  corrected.  London  : 
Printed  by  T.  H.  for  R.  Meighen,  and  are  to  be  fold 
at  his  Shop,  next  to  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  and 
in  St.  Dmfim's  Churchyard  in  Fleeiftreet,  1630. 
{Quarto.) 

Much  adoe  about  Nothing.  As  it  hath  been  fundrie 
times  pubiickly  acted  by  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Servants.  Written  by  Wil- 
liam Shakejpeare.  London :  Printed  by  V.  S.  for 
Andrew  Wtfe  and  William  Afpley,  1600.  {Quarto.) 

The  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
with  the  extream  Cruelty  of  Shylock  the  Jew  to- 
ward the  faid  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  juft  Pound  of 
his  Flelri,  and  the  obtaining  of  Portia  by  the  choice 
of  three  Caskets.  Printed  by  J.  Roberts  y  1600, 
Quarto. 

Another  Edition  of  the  fame,  printed  by  J.  R. 
for  Tho.  HeyeSy  in  the  fame  Year  (the  36  th  of  his 
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The  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
With  the  extream  Cruelty  of  Shy  lock  the  Jew  ;  and 
the  obtaining  of  Portia  by  the  Choice  of  three  Cas- 
kets. As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  publikely  acted 
by  the  King's  Majefties  Servants  at  the  Globe. 
Written  by  W.  S  hake/pear  e.  Newly  corrected, 
augmented,  and  amended.  London :  printed  by 
R.  Toung  for  John  Swethwicke,  and  are  to  be  fold 
at  his  Shop  in  St.  Bunfians  Churchyard  in  Fleet-ftreet> 
under  the  Dyall,  1637.  (Quarto.) 

A  pleafant  conceited  Comedy  called  Loves  La- 
bour left,  as  it  was  prefented  before  her  Highnefs 
this  laft  Chriftmas,  newly  corrected  and  augmented 
by  William  Shake/pear.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
W.  W.  for  Cutbert  Burley^  1598. 

Love's  Labour's  loft.  A  wittie  and  pleafant  Co- 
medie  as  it  was  acted  by  his  Majefties  Servants 
at  the  Black-Friers  and  the  Globe.  Written  by 
William  Shakefpeare.  London  :  Printed  by  W.  S.  for 
John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  Shop  in 
St.  Dunftones  Churchyard  under  the  Diall,  1631. 
(ghtarto.) 

A  pleafant  conceited  Hiftory  called  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  as  it  hath  been  fundry  times  acted  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his 
Servants.  Printed  at  London  by  V.  S.  for  Nick. 
Ling,  1607.  There  is  fcarce  a  line  of  this  the 
fame  with  the  prefent  Play,  yet  the  Plqt  and  See- 
nary  fcarce  differ  at  all  from  it.  I  fhou'd  think:  it 
not  written  by  Shake/pear  ;  but  there  are  lome 
Speeches  (in  one  or  two  Scenes  only )  the  fame: 
And  we  have  there  the  conclufion  of  the  Play,  which 
is  manifeftly  wanting  in  all  the  fubfequent  Editions, 
as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  Act,  manifeftly 
better,  and  clear  of  that  impertinent  Prolixity  which 
is  in  the  common  Editions. 
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A  witty  arid  pleafant  Comedie  called,  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew.  As  it  was  acted  by  his  Ma- 
jellies  Servants  at  the  Blacke-Friers  and  the  Globe. 
Written  by  Will.  Shakefpeare.  London:  Printed  by 
W.  S.  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his 
Shop  in  St.  Dunftones  Churchyard  under  the  Diall, 
1 63 1.  (Quarto.) 

Mr.  William  Shake/pear  his  true  Cronicle  Hiitory 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three 
Daughters,  with  the  unfortunate  Life  of  Edgar  Son 
and  Heir  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  fullen  and 
aiTumed  humour  of  Tom  a  Bedlam.  As  it  was 
play'd  before  the  King's  Majefty  at  Whitehall  upon 
St.  Stephens  Night  in  Chriftmas  Holydays.  By  His 
Majefty's  Servants  playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank  fide.  Printed  for  Nath.  Butler ;  1608. 

Mr.  William  Shakefpeare,  his  true  Chronicle  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
three  Daughters.  With  the  Unfortunate  Life  of  Ed- 
gar, Sonne  and  Heire  to  the  Earle  of  Glocejler,  and 
his  fullen  affumed  humour  of  T om  of  Bedlam.  As  it 
was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majefiy  at  Whit-hall 
upon  S.  Stephens  night,  in  Chriftmas  Hollidaies.  By 
his  Majefties  Servants,  playing  ufually  at  the  Globe 
on  the  Bank-fide.  London,  Printed  by  Jane  Bell,  and 
are  to  be  fold  at  the  Eaft-end  of  Chrift-church,  1655. 
{Quarto.) 

The  firft  Part  of  the  troublefome  Reign  of  John 
King  of  England,  with  the  Difcovery  of  Richard 
Cordelion\  Bafe  Son,  vulgarly  call'd  the  Baftard  Faw- 
conbridge.  Alfo  the  Death  of  King  John  at  Swinftead- 
Abbey  as  it  was  fundry  times  publiquely  acted  by 
the  Queen's  Majefty's  Players  in  the  honourable  Citty 
of  London.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Sampfon  Clarke? 
fold  at  his  Shop  the  Back-fide  of  the  Royal  Ex« 
change,  1591.  (Quarto.) 
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The  fecond  Part  of  the  troublefome  Reign  of 
'join  King  of  England,  conteyning  the  Death  of 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  the  landing  of  Lewis,  and 
the  poyfoning  of  King  John  at  S  win/lead- Abbey . 
As  it  was  cffr.  Imprinted  &c.  1591.  (Quarto.) 

The  firft  and  fecond  Part  of  the  troublefome 
Raigne  of  John  King  of  England.  With  the  difco- 
verie  of  King  Richard  Cordelion's  Bafe  Sonne  (vul- 
garly named,  the  Baftard  Fawconbridge  : )  alfo,  the 
Death  of  King  John  at  Swinftead- Abbey.  As  they 
were  ( fundry  times)  lately  acted  by  the  Queenes 
Majefties  Players.  Written  by  IV.  Sh.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  John  Helme,  and 
are  to  be  fold  at  his  Shop  in  St.  Dunjlons  Churchyard 
in  Fleet  eftreet,  161  \.  {Quarto.) 

'The  Same.  As  they  were  ( fundry  times )  lately 
acted.  Written  by  W.  Shakejpeare.  London ,  Printed 
by  Aug.  Math  ewes  for  Thomas  Dewe,  and  are  to  be 
fold  at  his  Shop  in  St.  Dunfiones  Churchyard  in  Fleete- 
fireet,  1622.    (Quarto.)  ■ 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  as 
it  hath  been  publickly  acted  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  Servants.  By  Wil- 
liam Shake/pear.  Printed  by  Valentine  Simms  for 
Andrew  Wife,  1598.  (the  34th  Year  of  Shake/pear's 
Age.) 

The  Same,  with  new  Additions,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Scene,  and  the  depofing  of  King  Richard. 
As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  King's  Majefty's 
Servants  at  the  Globe.  By  W.  Shake/pear.  Printed 
by  V/.  W.  for  Matthew  Law,  1608,  and  again 
1615. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 
With  new  Additions  of  the  Parliament  Scene,  and 
the  Depofing  of  King  Richard.  As  it  hath  beene 
acted  by  the  King's  Majefties  Servants,  at  the  Globe. 

By 
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By  William  Sbakefpeare.  London,  Printed  by  John 
Norton,  1634.  (Quarto.) 

The  Hiftory  of  henry  the  \th,  with  the  Battle  at 
Shrewsbury,  between  the  King  and  Lord  Henry 
Piercy,  Sirnamed  Henry  Hot/pur  of  the  North. 
W  ith  the  humourous  Conceits  of  Sir  John  Falftaffe. 
newly  corrected  by  William  Shake/pear.  Printed  by 
P.  S.  for  Andrew  Wife,  1599,  Quarto,  his  35th 
Year. 

The  Same.  Printed  in  1604. 

The  Same.  Printed  for  Matthew  Law,  &c.  in 
1608,  Quarto. 

The  Same.  London,  Printed  by  §f.  P.  and  are  to 
be  fold  by  Mathew  Lawe,  dwelling  in  Pauls  Church- 
yard, at  the  Sign  of  the  Foxe  neere  S.  Auftine's  Gate, 
1622.  (Quarto.) 

The  Hiftorie  of  Henry  the  Fourth  :  With  the 
Battel  at  Shrewsbury,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Henry  Hot/pur  of  the  North. 
With  the  humorous  Conceits  of  Sir  John  Falftaffe. 
Newly  corrected,  by  William  Shake-Jpeare.  London^ 
Printed  by  John  Norton,  and  are  to  be  fold  by  Hugh 
Perry,  at  his  Shop  next  to  Ivie-bridge  in  the 
Strand,  1639.  {Quarto.) 

The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  4th,  containing 
to  his  Death  and  Coronation  of  Henry  the  5th. 
With  the  Humours  of  Sir  John  Falftaffe  and  f dag- 
gering PiftoL  As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  publickly 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain his  Servants.  Written  by  William  Shake- 
/pear.  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wife  and  Wil- 
liam Afpley,  1 60c,  Quarto,  ( the  36th  Year  of  his 
Age.) 

The  Cromcle  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  $th,  with  his 
Battle  fought  at  Agincourt  in  France.  Together 
with  Ancient  PiftoL   As  it  hath  been  fundry  times 

played 
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played1  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Cham- 
gli Iain's  Servants.  Printed  by  Tbo.  Crede  for  Tbo. 
Al:  I  ling  ton,  1600. 

Another^  Printed  for  T.  P.  1638,  Quarto.  Thefe 
Editions  are  fhort  in  many  Scenes  and  Speeches, 
and  want  the  Chorus's  j  which  ( with  many  other 
noble  Improvements )  were  fince  added  by  the 
Author,  nor  above  8  Years  before  his  Death.  This 
was  one  of  the  laft  Plays  he  finifh'd,  a  confiderable 
time  after  Henry  the  6th  had  been  written  and  acted. 
See  the  Epilogue  of  Henry  5th. 

Henry  the  6tb9  firft  Printed  under  this  Tide 
The  whole  Contention  between  the  two  famous 
Houfes,  Lancajler  and  Tcrk  :  With  the  Tragical 
Ends  of  the  good  Duke  Humphry,  Richard  Duke 
of  Ttfk%  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  newly  corrected  and  inlarged.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  Shake/pear,  Gent.  Printed  at  London  for 
tf.  P.  (without  a  date)  Quarto. 

This  was  the  firft-  Sketch  only  of  the  prefent 
fecond  and  third  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  which 
were  fince  greatly  inlarged,  and  the  Poetry  improved  j 
the  Scenary  was  much  the  fame  as  at  prefent. 

Since  Printed  under  the  fame  Title  by  W.  IV. 
for  Tbo.  Millrngton,  with  the  true  Tragedy  of  Ri- 
chard D.  of  York,  and  the  Death  of  good  King 
Henry  the  6th,  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his 
Servants.  1600. 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  Con- 
mining  his  treacherous  Plots  againft  his  Brother 
Clarence :  the  pittiefull  Murther  of  his  innocent  Ne- 
phewes :  his  tyrannical  Ufurpation  :  with  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  detefted  Life,  and  moil  deferved 
Death.  As  it  hath  beene  lately  acted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  CJiamberlaine  his  Ser- 
vants, at  London.    Printed  by  Valentine  Sims,  for 
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Andrew  Wifo  dwelling  in  Paule's  Church-yard,  at 
the  Signe  of  the  Angell,  1597.  (Quarto.) 

The  Same.  By  W.  Shakefpeare,  Printed  by  Tho. 
Creed,  for  Andrew  V/ife,  1598.  (Quarto.) 

The  Same.  Newly  augmented,  by  fVilliam  Shake- 
fpeare.  London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  &rV. 
1602.  (Quarto.) 

The  Same  in  1612. 

The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  Ccn- 
tayning  his  treacherous  Plots  againft  his  Brother 
Clarence :  The  pittifull  Murder  of  his  innocent  Ne- 
phewes  :  his  tyrannical  Ufurpation  :  with  the  whole 
Courfe  of  his  detefted  Life,  and  mod  deferved  Death. 
As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the  King's  Ma- 
jefties  Servants.  Newly  augmented.  By  William 
Shakefpeare.  London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Purfoot, 
and  are  to  be  fold  by  Mat  hew  Law,  dwelling  in 
Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe,  neere 
St.  Auftine's  Gate,  1624.  (Quarto.) 

The  Same.  Printed  by  John  Norton,  and  are  to  be 
fold  by  Mat  hew  Law,  &c.  1629.  (Quarto.) 

The  Same.  Printed  by  John  Norton,  1634.  (Quarto.) 
The  mod  lamentable  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  play'd  by  the  King's 
Majefty's  Servants.  Printed  for  Edw.  White,  161 1. 
It  appears  from  B.  Johnfon's  Induct  on  to  BarthoL 
Fair,  that  this  Play  was  of  25  Years  (landing,  in  the 
Year  16 14,  fo  that  if  it  was  Shake/pear's,  it  muft 
have  been  writ  in  the  25th  Year  of  his  Age. 

The  famous  Hiftory  of  Trcilus  and  Crejfeida,  ex- 
cellently exprefling  the  beginning  of  their  Loves,  with 
the  conceited  wooing  of  Pandarus  Prince  of  Lycia. 
Written  by  Will.  Shake/pear.  Imprinted  by  G.  Eid> 
For  R.  Bon 1 an  and  H.  Wal ley,  1609,  Quarto,  with  a 
Preface  of  the  Publifher,  (  This  was  8  Years  before 
his  Death.) 

The 
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The  Same,  as  it  was  acted  by  the  King's  Ma- 
jetty's  Servants  at  the  Globe.    Printed  by  the  fame. 

An  excellent  conceited  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet. As  it  hath  been  often  with  great  Applaufe  play'd 
publickly,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of 
Hun f don  his  Servants.  London,  Printed  by  John 
Danter,  1597,  Quarto. 

The  molt  excellent  and  lamentable  Tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  newly  corrected,  augmented,  and 
amended.  As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  publickly 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain his  Servants.  Printed  by  Tho.  Crede,  for  Gil- 
bert Burby,  1599,  Quarto. 

The  moil:  excellent  and  lamentable  Tragedy  of  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  fundry  times  pub- 
lickly acted  by  the  Kings  Majefties  Servants  at  the 
Globe.  Written  by  W.  Shake-fpeare.  Newly  cor- 
rected, augmented  and  amended.  London,  printed 
by  R.  Toung  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  fold 
at  his  Shop  in  St.  Dunftans  Churchyard  in  Fketfireet, 
under  the  Dyall,  1637.  (Quarto.) 

The  Tragical  Hiftory  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark. 
By  W.  Shake/pear.  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarg'd  to 
almoft  as  much  again  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  Copy.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  N.  L.  1605. 
Quarto. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  new- 
ly imprinted  and  enlarg'd  according  to  the  true  and 
perfect  Copy  lately  Printed.  Printed  by  W.  S.  for 
John  Smethwich,  1 6 1 1 . 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Newly  imprinted  and  inlarged,  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  Copy  laft  printed.  By  William  Shake- 
fpeare.  London,  printed  by  R.  Tounge  for  John 
Smethwicke,  fcfa  1637.  (Quarto.) 
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The  Tragedy  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.  As 
it  hath  been  divers  times  acted  at  the  Glebe,  and  at 
the  Black  Fryars,  by  his  Majefty's  Servants.  Writ- 
ten by  Will.  Shake/pear.  Published  by  The.  Walkely, 
Quarto,  ( ibon  after  his  Death,  as  appears  by  the 
Preface.) 

The  Tragaedy  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice. 
As  it  hath  beene  diverfe  times  acted  at  the  Glebe,  and 
at  the  Black-Friers,  by  his  Majefties  Servants.  Writ- 
ten by  William  Shakefpeare.  London,  Printed  by 
N.  O.  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  ibid  at  his 
Shop,  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in  Brittan's  Bur£e, 
1622.  (Quarto.) 

The  Tragedy  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice. 
As  it  hath  been  diverfe  times  acted  at  the  Globe,  and 
at  the  Black-Friers,  by  his  Majefties  Servants.  Writ- 
ten by  William  Shakefpeare.  London,  printed  by 
M.  for  Richard  Hawkins;  and  are  to  be  ibid 
at  his  Shoppe  in  Chancery -Lane  ^  neere  Serjeants*- 
lane,  16^0.    ( j^v  art  0 . ) 


It  feemed  not  amifs  to  introduce  the  following  Obfer- 
vations  with  one  general  Criticifm  on  our  Author's 
Dramatick  Works,  by  dividing  them  into  four 
Gaffes,  and  fo  giving  an  eftimate  of  each  Play 
reduced  to  its  proper  Clafs. 


COMEDIES, 

Class  I. 

1  Tempeft.   Vol.  U 

2  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.    Vol.  I. 

3  Meafure  for  Meafure.    Vol.  r. 

4  Merchant  of  Venice.    Vol.  2. 

5  Twelfth-Night.    Vol.  3. 

Class  II. 

1  Midfurnmer-Night's  Bream.    Vol.  r. 

2  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.     Vol.  2. 

3  As  you  like  it.    Vol.  2. 

4  All's  well  that  ends  well.    Vol.  3. 

5  Winter's  Tale.    Vol.  3. 

Class  III. 

1  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Vol.  i.  <j 

2  Love's  Labour's  Loft.    Vol.  2. 

Class  IV. 

1  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Vol.  St., 

2  Comedy  of  Errors.    Vol.  3. 


TRAGE- 


TRAGEDIES. 


Class  I. 

1  Henry  IV.    Part  i  Vol.  4. 

2  Henry  IV.   Part  2.  Vol.  4. 

3  King  Lear.    Vol.  6. 

4  Macbeth.    Vol.  6. 

5  Julius  C^efar.    Vol.  7. 

6  Hamlet.    Vol.  8. 

7  Othello.    Vol.  8. 

Class  II. 

1  King  John.    Vol.  3. 

2  Henry  V.    Vol.  4. 

3  Richard  III.    Vol.  5. 

4  Henry  VIII.    Vol.  5. 

5  Timon  0/  Athens.    Vol.  6. 

6  Anthony  W  Cleopatra.    Vol.  7. 

7  Cymbeline.    Vol.  7. 

Class  III. 

1  Richard  II.    Vol.  4. 

2  Coriolanus.    Vol.  6. 

3  Troilus  and  CreiTida.  Vol.  7, 

4  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Vol.  8. 

Class  IV. 

1  Henry  VI.    Part  1.    Vol.  4. 

2  Henry  VI.    Part  2.    Vol.  5. 

3  Henry  VI.    P<3r/  3.    Vol.  5. 
4.  Titus  Andronicus.    Vol.  6. 

The  Comedies  and  Tragedies  in  the  laft  Clafs  are 
certainly  not  of  Shake fpear.  The  moft  that  can  be 
faid  of  them  is,  that  he  has,  here  and  there,  corrected 
the  dialogue^  and  now  and  then  added  a  Scene.  It 
may  be  juft  worth  while  to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that 
the  whole  firft  Act  of  Fletcher's  Two  Noble  Kin/men 
was  wrote  by  Shake/pear^  but  in  his  worft  manner. 
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SHA KESPEAR: 


VOLUME  the  FIRST, 


CONTAINING, 
The  Tempest. 
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Dramatis  Perform. 

ALONSO,  King  of  Naples. 

Sebaftian,  his  Brother. 

Profpero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Anthonio,  his  Brother,  the  ufurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

Gonzalo,  an  honeft  old  Counfellor  of  Naples, 

Adrian,     1  T  , 
_       '     \  Lords. 
rrancifco,  > 

Caliban,  a  Salvage,  and  deformed  Slave. 
Trinculo,  a  Jejler. 
Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 
Mafter  of  a  Ship,  Boatfwain,  and  Mariners, 
Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prolpero. 
Ariel,  an  aiery  Spirit. 
Iris, 


ins,  **"n 
Ceres,  / 
Juno,        b>  Spirits, 


Y  uptrfni  employed  in  the  Mafque* 
Nymphs,  V 
Reapers,  -J 

Other  Spirits,  attending  on  Profpero. 

S  C  E  N  E,  An  uninhabited  IJland, 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  tempeftuous  noife  of  thunder  and  lightning  heard  I 
Enter  a  Ship-mqfier^  and  a  Boat/wain. 

Master. 

Oatfwain.  

Boat/.  Here,  Matter  :  what  cheer  ? 
Maft.  Good,  Ipeak  to  th'  mariners  :  fall 
to't  yarely,  or  we  run  our  felves  a-ground  $ 
beftir,  beftir.  [Exit* 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boat/  Hey,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  my  hearts ;  yare, 
yare ;  take  in  the  top-fail ;  tend  to  th'  matter's  whittle  > 
blow,  'till  thou  burft  thy  wind,  if  room  enough. 

Enter 

i  The  Tempefl.]  Thefe  two  firft  Plays,  the  Tempeft  and  the 
Midfummer- night's  Dream,  are  the  nobleft  Efforts  of  that  fublime 
and  amazing  Imagination,  peculiar  to  Shake/pear,  which  foars- 
above  the  Bounds  of  Nature  without  forfaking  Senfe :  or,  more 
properly,  carries  Nature  along  with  him  beyond  her  eftablifhed 
limits.    Fletcher  feems  particularly  to  have  admired  thefe  two 

B  2  Plays, 
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Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Ferdinand, 
Gonzalo,  and  others. 

Alon.   Good  Boatfwain,  have  care:  where's  the 
mailer  ?  play  the  men. 

Boat  J.  i  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  matter,  boatfwain  ? 

Boat/.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  you  mar  our  labour 
keep  your  cabins    you  do  affift  the  ftorm. 

Gonz.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boat/.  When  the  fea  is.    Hence —  what  care  thefe 
Roarers  for  the  name  of  King  ?  to  cabin  ;  filence 
trouble  us  not. 

Gonz.  Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboard. 

Boat/.  None,  that  I  more  love  than  my  felf.  You 
are  a  counfellor  ;  if  you  can  command  thefe  elements 
to  filence,  and  work  the  peace  o'the  prefent,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more  ufe  your  authority.  If  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  liv'd  fo  long,  and  make 
your  felf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  fo  hap.  Cheerly,  good  hearts :  out  of  our 
way,  I  fay.  [Exit. 

Gonz.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fafc,  good  fate,  to 
his  hanging  make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our  cable, 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  :  if  he  be  not  born 
to  be  hang'd,  our  cafe  is  miferable.         ■  [Exeunt. 

Plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in  Imitation  of  them,  the  Sea-i-oyagr 
and  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs.  But  when  he  prefumes  to  break  a 
Lance  with  Shake/pear,  and  write  in  emulation  of  him,  as  he  does 
'in  the  Falfe  one,  which  is  the  Rival  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he 
is  not  fo  fucccfsful.  After  him,  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Milton 
catched  the  brighteft  Fire  of  their  Imagination  from  thefe  two 
Plays;  which  mines  fantaftically  indeed,  in  the  Goblins,  but 
much  more  nobly  and  ferenely  in  The  Mask  at  Ludlow-CafAe. 


Re-enter 
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5 


Re-enter  Boatfvain. 

Boatf.  Down  with  the  top-maft  :  yare,  lower,  lower  5 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe.  A  plague  upon  this 
howling  !  > 

A  cry  within.   Re-enter  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  and 
Gonzalo. 

they  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or  cur  office.  Yet 
again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  fhall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?  have  you  a  mind  to  fink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blaf- 
phemous,  uncharitable  dog. 

Boatf.  Work  you  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang ;  you  whorefon,  infolent, 
noifemaker  ;  we  are  lefs  afraid  to  be  drown'd  than 
thou  art. 

Gonz.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning,  tho'  the 
fhip  were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-fhell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unftanch'd  wench. 

Boatf.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold  fet  her  two  courfes 
off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  off*. 

Enter  Mariners  wet. 

Mar.  All  loft !  to  prayers !  to  prayers !  all  loft !  [Ext. 
Boatf.  What,  muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gonz.  The  King  and  Prince  at  pray'rs !  let  us  affift 
'em. 

For  our  cafe  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I'm  out  of  patience.  [kards. 

Ant.  We're  meerly  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drun- 
This  wide-chopt  rafcal  'Would,  thou  might'ft  lye 

drowning, 
The  warning  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gonz.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet, 
Though  every  drop  of  water  fwear  againft  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'ft  to  glut  him. 

B  3  A 
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A  confufed  noife  within.]  Mercy  on  us  ! 

We  fplit,  we  fplit  !  Farewel,  my  Wife  and  Children ! 

Brother,  farewel !  we  fplit,  we  fplit,  we  fplit ! 

Ant.  Let's  all  fink  with  the  King.  [Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gonz.  Now  would  I  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of 
fea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground,  *  long  heath,  brown 
furze,  any  thing  ;  the  wills  above  be  done,  but  I 
would  fain  die  a  dry  death !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  a  Part  of  the  Inchanted  IJland  near  the 
Cell  of  Profpero. 

Enter  Profpero  and  Miranda. 

Mir  a,  1  TF  by  your  art  (my  deareft  father)  you 
«*•  have 

Put  the  wild  Waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  feems,  would  pour  down  (linking  pitch, 
But  that  the  fea,  mounting  to  th'  welkin's  cheek, 
Dafhes  the  fire  out.    O  !  I  have  fuffer'd 
With  thofe  that  I  faw  fuffer  :  a  brave  vefTel 
(Who  had,  no  doubt,  fome  noble  creatures  in  her) 
•Daih'd  all  to  pieces.    O  the  cry  did  knock 
Againft  my  very  heart :  poor  fouls,  they  perifh'd ! 
Had  I  been  any  God  of  Pow'r,  I  would 
Have  funk  the  fea  within  the  earth  :  or  ere 
It  mould  the  good  fhip  fo  have  fwallow'd,  and 
The  fraighting  fouls  within  her. 

2   long  heath,  ]  This  is  the  common  name  for  the  erica 

haccifera  ;  which  the  Oxford  Editor  not  underitandiilg,  conjec- 
tured that  Shake  [pear  wrote,  —  Lingt  Heath  :  But,  unluckily, 
Heath  and  Ling  are  but  two  words  for  the  fame  plant. 

3  if by  your  jfrt,  &c.  ]  Nothing  was  ever  better  contrived  to 
inform  the  Audience  of  the  Story  than  this  Scene.  It'  is  a  con- 
verfation  tlm  could  no:  have  happened  before,  and  could  not  but 
happen  now. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  Be  collected  ; 
No  more  amazement ;  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mir  a.  O  wo  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 
I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee  my  dear  one,  thee  my  daughter)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prof  per o>  matter  of  a  fell-poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mir  a.  More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time, 
I  mould  inform  thee  farther.    Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me  :  fo  ! 

{Lays  down  his  mantle. 
Lye  there  my  Art.    Wipe  thou  thine  eyes,  have 

comfort. 

The  direful  fpectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 

4  The  very  virtue  of  companion  in  thee, 

I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 

So  fafely  order'd,  that  there's  no  foul  loft, 

No,  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vellel  down  ; 

Which  thou  heard'ft  cry,  which  thou  faw'ft  fink :  fit 

For  thou  muft  now  know  farther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  ftopt, 

4  The  'very  Virtue  of  compajjlon  in  thee,  ]  We  muft  not  think 
that  the  very  Virtue  was  intended  to  fhew  the  degree  of  her  com- 
panion, but  the  kind.  Companion  for  other's  Misfortunes  ofteneil 
ariies  from  a  fenfe  or  apprehennon  of  the  like.  And  then  it  is 
Sympathy,  not  Virtue.  Tho'  the  want  of  it  may  beefteemed  vicious 
as  arifing  from  a  degeneracy  of  Nature,  which  cannot  happen  but 
by  our  own  fault.  Now  the  Compajfon  of  Miranda,  who  never 
ventured  to  Sea,  not  being  of  this  kind,  Shake/pear  with  great  pro- 
priety calls  it  the  very  Virtue,  i.  e.  the  real  pure  Virtue  of  Com- 
panion. 

B  4  And 
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And  left  me  to  a  bootlefs  inquifition  ; 
Concluding,  Stay  ;  not  yet.  -  < 

Pn?.  The  hour's  now  come. 
The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canft  thou  remember 
A  time,  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think,  thou  canft  ;  for  then  thou  waft  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe,  or  perfon  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  in  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off ; 
And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  afTurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.    Had  I  not 
Four,  or  five,  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 
.   Pro.  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda :  but  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  what  feeft  thou  elfe 
In  the  dark  back-ward  and  abyfme  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'ft  aught,  ere  thou  cam'ft  here  j 
How  thou  cam'ft  here,  thou  may'ft. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  'Tis  twelve  years  fince,   Miranda  -7  twelve 
years  fince, 
Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan ,  and 
A  Prince  of  Pow'r. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtuev  and 
She  faid,  thou  waft  my  daughter  ^  and  thy  father 
Was  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
A  Princefs,  no  worfe  hTu'd. 

Mira.  O  the  heav'ns  ! 
What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  r 
Or  blefled  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 
By  foul  play  (as  thou  fay'ft)  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blefiedly  help'd  hither. 


The  Tempest. 

Mir  a.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'th'  teene  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.  Pleafe  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Anthonio — 

I  pray  thee,  mark  me ;  (that  a  brother  Ihould 

Be  fo  perfidious ! )  he  whom  next  thy  felf 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate  ;  (as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  fignories  it  was  the  firfb ; 
And  Projpero  the  prime  Duke,  being  fo  reputed 
In  dignity  ;  and  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel  -y  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy :) 
-The  government  I  caft  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  ftate  grew  ftranger  •,  being  tranfported, 

And  rapt  in  iecret  ftudies.    Thy  faife  uncle  

(Doft  thou  attend  me  ? ) 

Mir  a.  Sir,  moft  heedfully. 

Pro,  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  fuits, 
How  to  deny  them  ;  whom  t'advance,  and  whom 
s  To  trafh  for  over-topping  ;  new-created 
The  creatures,  that  were  mine ;  I  fay,  or  chang'd  'em, 
Or  elfe  new  form'd  'em  ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts  i'th5  ftate 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear   that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk,  [not. 
And  fuckt  my  verdure  out  on't.  Thou  attend'ft 

Mir  a.  Good  Sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me  then. 
I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  clofenefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind, 
With  that  which,  but  by  being  fo  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falfe  brother 

5  To  trajb  ]  fignifies  to  cut  away  the  trafh  or  fuperfluities ; 
as,  to  top,  fignifies,  to  cutoff  the  top.  The  Oxford  Editor alters 
it  to  flnJJy,  not  confidering  that  to plajh  fignifies  to  bind  and  com- 
plicate branches  together,  and  fo  is  only  ufed  to  fignify  the  dreffing 
and  pleating  of  an  Hedge. 

Awak'd 
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Awak'd  an  evil  nature  ;  and  my  truft, 

Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 

A  falfhood  in  its  contrary  as  great 

As  my  truft  was  ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  fans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded* 

Not  only  with  what  my  Revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  elfe  exa£t 6 ;  like  one, 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  oft, 

Made  fuch  a  finner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,  he  did  believe 

He  was,  indeed,  the  Duke  $  from  fubftitution, 

And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 

With  all  prerogative.  Hence  his  ambition  growing— 

Doft  thou  hear  ? 

Mir  a.  Your  tale,  Sir,  would  cure  deafnefs. 

Pro.  To  have  no  fcreen  between  this  part  he  plaid, 
And  him  he  plaid  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Abfolute  Milan.    Me,  poor  man ! — my  library 
Was  Dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  fway)  wi'  th5  King  of  Naples 

6   like  one 

Who  having  into  truth  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  fuch  a  Sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  ovon  lie."]  The  corrupted  reading  of  the  Second 
line  has  rendered  this  beautiful  Similitude  quite  unintelligible.  For 
what  is  [having  into  truth]  ?  or  what  doth  [//]  refer  to  ?  not  to 
[truth],  becaufe  if  he  told  truth  he  could  never  credit  a  lie.  And 
yet  there  is  no  other  correlative  to  which  [it]  can  belong. 
I  read  and  point  it  thus, 

 —  ,    . .  like  one 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  OFT, 

Made  fuch  a  Sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie. 
i.  e.  by  often  repeating  the  fame  Story,  made  his  memory 
fuch  a  Sinner  unto  truth  as  to  give  credit  to  his  own  lie.^  A 
miferable  delufion  to  which  Story-tellers  are  frequently  fubjea. 
The  Oxford  Editor  having,  by  this  Correction,  been  let  into  the 
Senfe  of  the  Paffage,  gives  us  this  Senfe  in  his  own  Words, 

Who  loving  an  untruth,  and  telling 't  oft, 

Makes  ■ 
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To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown ;  and  bend 
The  Dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  moft  ignoble  {looping. 
Mir  a.  O  the  heav'ns ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event ;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  Brother  ? 

Mir  a.  1  fhould  fin, 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grand-mother  ; 
7  Good  wombs  have  bore  bad  fons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition  : 
This  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearks  my  brother's  fuit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'th'  premifes, 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  prefently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  Dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother.  Whereon 
A  treacherous  army  levy'd,  one  mid-night 
Fated  to  th'  purpofe,  did  Anthonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'th'  dead  of  darknefs? 
The  minifters  for  the  purpofe  hurry'd  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  felf. 

Mir  a.  Alack,  for  pity ! 
I,  not  remembring  how  I  cry'd  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 
And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  prefent  bufinefs, 
Which  now's  upon's  \  without  the  which  this  {lory 
Were  moft  impertinent. 

7  Good  wombs  have  bore  bad  fons  ]  Mr.  Theobald  would  give 
thefe  words  to  Profpero,  becaufe  Miranda,  bred  up  in  the  defart 
Ifland  from  her  infancy,  could  not  be  fuppos"d  to  be  furnijhed  with 
fuch  an  obfervation  from  life.  An  idle  reafon.  Profpero  tells  us, 
he  had  educated  her  more  carefully  than  ufual.  Would  he  then 
futFer  her  to  be  ignorant  of  the  molt  common  cafes  in  human  life  ? 
Yet  the  Oxford  Editor  follows  Mr.  Theobald, 

Mira. 
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Mirth  Why  did  they  not 
That  hour  deftroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench ; 
My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.    Dear,  they  durft  not 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me  ;)  fet 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bufinefs ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurry'd  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  fome  leagues  to  Sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft ;  the  very  rats 
Inftinclively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoift  us 
To  cry  to  th'  fea,  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  figh 
To  th'  winds,  whofe  pity,  fighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mir  a.  Alack  !  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you  ? 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubim 
Thou  waft,  that  did  preferve  me :  Thou  didft  fmile, ' 
Jnfufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heav'n, 
z  (When  I  have  mock'd  the  fea  with  drops  full-falt  % 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd  ;)  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  ftomach,  to  bear  up 
Againft  what  mould  enfue. 
Mir  a.  How  came  we  a-fhore  ? 
Pro.  By  providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan^  Gonzalo^ 
Out  of  his  charity  (being  then  appointed 
Mafter  of  this  defign)  did  give  us,  with 
Rich  garments,  linnens,  fluffs,  and  necefTaries, 
Which  fince  have  Reeded  much.  So  of  his  gentlenefs, 

8  When  I  have  deck'd  the  fea]  i.  e.  honour'd.  But  this  is  a 
poor  thought.  The  Oxford  Editor  reads  bracked,  which  is  ftill 
poorer.  I  imagine  that  Shake/pear  v/rote  mock'd,  i.e.  lent  the  Sea 
this  trifling  addition  of  falt-water:  For  when  any  thing  is  given  or 
added,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  felt  or  perceived,  it  was  in  the 
language  of  that  time  properly  called  mocking. 

Knowing 
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Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnifh'd  mc 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  Dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  man  ! 

9  Pro.  Now,  I  arife:  

Sit  ftill,  and  hear  the  laft  of  our  fea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arriv'd,  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchool-mafter,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  Princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  fo  careful. 

Mira.  Heav'ns  thank  you  for't !  And  now,  I  pray 
you,  Sir, 

(For  ftill  'tis  beating  in  my  mind)  your  reafon 
For  raifing  this  fea-ftorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth, 
By  accident  moft  ftrange,  bountiful  fortune 
(Now  my  dear  lady)  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  more :  and,  by  my  prefcience 
I  find,  my  Zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moft  aulpicious  ftar  ;  whofe  Influence 
if  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 

Will  ever  after  droop.  Here  ceafe  more  queftions 

Thou  art  inclin'd  to  deep.    'Tis  a  good  dulnefs,  N 

And  give  it  way ;  I  know,  thou  canft  not  chufe  

[Miranda  Jleeps. 
Come  away,  fervant,  come    I'm  ready  now  : 
Approach,  my  Ariel.  Come. 

9  Pro.  Nozu  I  arife :  —  ]  i.  e.  now  I  come  to  the  principal 
part  of  my  Story,  for  the  fake  of  which  I  told  the  foregoing; 
namely  this,  that  I  have  now  my  Enemies  in  my  Power;  and  if 
I  omit  this  Opportunity,  I  mall  never  have  another  to  recover 
my  Dukedom.  The  word  is  ufed  to  umer  in  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. So  Richard  III.  when  he  comes  to  the  murder  of  his  Ne- 
phews, fays  to  Tirrel, 

;  Rife,  and  lend  an  ear. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  matter !  grave  Sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  anfwer  thy  beft  pleafure  :  Be't  to  fly  ; 
To  fwim  ;  to  dive  into  the  nre  ;  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds  :  to  thy  ftrong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  qualities. 

Pro.  Halt  thou,  Spirit, 
Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempefl  that  I  bad  thee  ? 

Art.  To  every  Article. 
I  boarded  the  King's  fhip :  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  wafte,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement.    Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-maft, 
The  yards,  and  bolt-fprit,  would  I  flame  diftinctly  ; 
Then  meet  and  join.  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precurfers 
Of  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  fight  out-running  were  not ;  the  fire  and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring  the  moft  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble  j 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  make. 

Pro.  My  brave,  brave  fpirit ! 
Who  was  fo  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  coy] 
Would  not  infect  his  reafon  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  foul 
But  felt  a  feaver  of  the  mind,  and  plaid  j 
Some  tricks  of  defperation  :  all,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  veffel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  King's  fon  Ferdinand 
With  hair  up-flaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  flrft  man,  that  leap'd  •,  cry'd,  "  hell  is  empty ; 
"  And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  Spirit ! 
But  was  not  this  nigh  fhore  ? 

Ari. 
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Ari.  Clofe  by,  my  Matter. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Ari,  Not  a  hair  perifh'd : 
On  their  futtaining  garments  not  a  blemifh, 
But  frefher  than  before.    And  as  thou  badft  me, 
In  troops  I  have  difpers'd  them  'bout  the  ifle  : 
The  King's  fon  have  I  landed  by  himfelf, 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  fighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  ifle,  and  fitting, 
His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  King's  fliip 
The  mariners,  fay  how  thou  haft  dilpos'd, 
And  all  the  reft  o'th'  fleet? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 
Is  the  King's  fhip  \  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dft  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  ftill-vext  1  Bermoothes,  there  (he's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  ftow'd, 
Who,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  fuffered  labour^ 
I've  left  afleep  ;  and  for  the  reft  o'th'  fleet 
(Which  I  difpers'd)  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Suppoflng,  that  they  faw  the  King's  fhip  wreckt, 
And  his  great  perfon  perifh. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

I  From  the  Jiill-<uext  Bermoothes,]  Theobald  fays  Bermoothes  is 
printed  by  miftake  for  Bermudas.  No.  That  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Iilands  then  went,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  Voyagers  of 
that  time  ;  and  by  our  Author's  contemporary  Poets.  Fletcher 9 
in  his  Wo?nan  pleafed,  fays,  The  Devil  Jhould  think  of  pur  chafing 
that  Egg/hell  to  *viclual  cut  a  Witch  for  the  Bermoothes.  Smith, 
in  his  account  of  thefe  Iflands  p.  172.  fays,  that  the  Bermudas 
were  fo fearful  to  the  world,  that  many  call  d  them  the  Ifle  of  Devils. 
— p.  174. — to  all  Seamen  no  lefs  terrible  than  an  inchanted den  of 
Furies.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  clime  was  extremely  fubjeft  to 
Storms  and  Hurricanes  5  and  the  Iilands  were  furrounded  with 
fcattered  Rocks  lying  lhallowly  hid  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Water, 
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Exa£bly  is  perform'd  ;  but  there's  more  work : 
f  What  is  the  time  o'th'  day  ? 

Art.  Paft  the  mid  feafon,  at  leaft  two  glafTes. 

Pro.  The  time  'twixt  fix  and  now 
Mud  by  us  both  be  fpent  moft  preciouQy. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  j  fmce  thou  doft  give  mc 
pains, 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  haft  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now?  moody? 
WThat  is't  thou  canft  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  pr'ythee, 
Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  fervice ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  miftakings,  ferv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings  ^  thou  didft  promifc 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Doft  thou  forget 
From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No.  [ooze 

Pro.  Thou  doft  \  and  think'ft  it  much  to  tread  the 
Of  the  fait  deep  ; 

To  run  upon  the  fharp  Wind  of  the  North  ; 
To  do  me  bufinefs  in  the  veins  o'th*  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft. 
Ari.  I  do  not,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  ly'ft,  malignant  thing  !  haft^thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who  with  age  apd  envy 

2  Pro.    What  is  the  time  o>tb>  day  ? 

Ari.  Paft  the  mid  feafon. 

Pro.  At  leaft  two  glajfes. 
In  this  reading,  both  the  Queftion  and  the  Anfwer  are  made 
impertinently.    Profpero  asks  what  time  of  day  it  was,  when  he 
knew  it  was  two  glafles  paft  the  mid  feafon  :   And  Ariel  replies 
indefinitely,  that  it  was  paft  the  mid  feafon. 
The  Queftion  and  Reply  mould  be  divided  thus, 

Pro.           What  is  the  time  <?thH  day  ? 

Ari,  Pn(i  the  mid  feafony  at  leaft,  two  glajfes. 

Was 
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Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  haft  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  Sir.  [tell  me. 

Pro,  Thou  haft  :   where  was  flie  born  ?   fpeak  \ 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  Oh,  was  fhe  fo  ?  I  muft 
Once  in  a  month  recount  what  thou  haft  been, 
Which  thou  forget'ft.    This  damn'd  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold  and  forceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier^ 
Thou  know'ft,  was  banifh'd  :  for  one  thing  me  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  Sir.  [child* 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
And  here  was  left  by  th'  failors  ;  thou  my  flave 
As  thou  report'ft  thy  felf,  waft  then  her  fervant. 
And,  for  thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refufing  her  grand  hefts,  fhe  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters, 
And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprifon'd,  thou  did'ft  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years,  within  which  fpace  flie  dy'd, 
And  left  thee  there  :  where  thou  didft  vent  thy  groans, 
As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike.    Then  was  this  ftland  ' 
(Save  for  the  fon  that  fhe  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  fhape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  fon. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  fo  :  he,  that  Caliban^ 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.    Thou  beft  know'ft3 
What  torment  1  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breafts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  \  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  :  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
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The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 
Ari.  I  thank  thee,  matter. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  'till 
Thou'ft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  matter. 
I  will  be  correfpondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  fp'riting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  fo  :  and  after  two  days 
I  will  difcharge  thee. 

Art.  That's  my  noble  matter  : 
What  mall  I  do  ?  fay  what  ?  what  fhall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thy  felf  like  to  a  nymph  o'th'  fea. 
Be  fubject  to  no  fight  but  mine :  invifible 
To  every  eye-ball  elfe.    Go  take  this  fhape, 
And  hither  come  in  it :  go  hence  with  diligence. 

{Exit  Ariel. 

Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  haft  flept  well ; 
Awake  — 

Mira.  The  ftrangenefs  of  your  ftory  put 
Heavinefs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  oiT :  come  on  ; 
We'll  vifit  Caliban  my  flave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  anfwer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  Sir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on  » 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 
We  cannot  mifs  him  :  he  does  make  d*ur  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  ferves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.   What  ho !  Have  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  fpeak. 

Cal.  [within.']  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  fay;  there's  other  bufinefs 
for  thee. 

Come,  thou  Tortoife  1  when  ?  
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Enter  Ariel  like  a  Water -Nymph. 

Fine  apparition !  my  quaint  Ariely 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  mall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poifonous  Have,  got  by  the  devil  himfelf 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Caliban. 

3  Cal.  "  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brufh'd 
"  With  raven's  feather  from  unwholfom  fen, 
M  Drop  on  you  both  !  a  fouth-weft  blow  on  ye, 
"  And  blifter  you  all  o'er !  [cramps, 

Pro.  For  this,  be  fare,  to  night  thou  malt  have 
Side-ftiches  that  mall  pen  thy  breath  up  ,  urchins 

3  Cal.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e^er  my  mother  bruffrd 
With  raven  s  feather  from  unwholfom  fen , 
Drop  on  you  boih.~\    Shakefpear  hath  very  artificially  given 
the  air  of  the  antique  to  the  language  of  Caliban,   in  order  to 
heighten  the  grotefque  of  his  character.    As  here  he  ufes  wicked 
for  unwholfome.    So  Sir  John  Maun  devil,  in  his  travels^.  334. 

Edit.   Lond.  1725.   ■  at  alle  tymes  brennethe  a  Fejfelle 

of  Crifalle  fulle  of  Bawme  far  to  zeven  gode  fmalle  sand 
9  dour  to  the  Emperour,  and  to  voyden  awey  alle  w  Y  kked  E 
Eyres  and  Corrupciouns.  It  was  a  tradition,  it  feems,  that 
Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden  con- 
curred in  obferving,  that  Shakefpear  had  not  only  found  out  a 
new  character  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alfo  devifed  and  adapted  a 
new  manner  of  language  for  that  character.  What  they  meant 
by  it,  without  doubt,  was,  that  Shakefpear  gave  his  language  a 
certain  grotefque  air  of  the  Savage  and  Antique  ;  which  it  cer- 
tainly has.  But  Dr.  Bentley  took  this,  of  a  new  language, 
literally  ;  for  fpeaking  of  a  phrafe  in  Milton,  which  he  fuppofed 
altogether  abfurd  and  unmeaning,  he  fays,  Satan  had  not  the 
privilege  as  Caliban  in  Shakefpear,  to  ufe  new  phrafe  and  diclion 

unknown  to  all  others         and  again  to  praSlice  difances  is 

fill  a  Caliban  file.  Note  on  Milton's  paradife  lof,  \.  4.  v.  945, 
But  1  know  of  no  fuch  Caliban  ftile  in  Shakefpear  that  hath  new 
phrafe  and  diclion  unknown  to  all  others. 

C  2  Shall, 
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Shall,  for  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercife  on  thee:  thou  fhalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  44  I  muft  eat  my  dinner. 
44  This  Ifland's  mine  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
44  Which  thou  tak'ft  from  me.  When  thou  cameft  firft, 
44  Thou  ftroak'dft  me,  and  mad'ft  much  of  me  ;  and 

would' ft  give  me 
44  Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
44  To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs, 
•*  That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
44  And  fhew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'th'  Ifle, 
44  The  frefh  fprings,  brine-pits  -9  barren  place,  and 
fertile. 

*c  Curs'd  be  I,  that  I  did  fo !  all  the  charms 

44  Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 

64  For  I  am  all  the  fubjefrs  that  you  have, 

"  Who  firft  was  mine  own  King    and  here  you  fty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  reft  ofth'  Ifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  flave, 
Whom  Stripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs;   I  have 
us'd  thee 

(Filth  as  thou  art)  with  humane  care,  and  lodg'd 
In  mine  own  cell,  'till  thou  didft  feek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  Oh  ho,  oh  ho !  1  wou'd,  it  Bad  been  done! 

Thou  didft  prevent  me,  I  had  peopled  elfe 
This  Ifle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  4  Abhorred  flave  ; 
Which  any  print  of  goodnefs  wilt  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pity'd  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 

4  Abhorred Jlave  ;  ]  In  the  common  Editions  this  fpeech 
was  given  to  Miranda.    Mr.  Dryden  in  his  alteration  of  this  play 

rightly  transferred  ic  to  Profpert. 

One 
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One  thing  or  other.  5  When  thou  could  ft  not,  favage, 
Shew  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldlt  gabble  like 
A  thing  moil  brutifh,  I  endow'd  thy  purpofes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.  But  thy  vile  race 
(Tho*  thou  didft  learn)  had  that  in't,   which  good 
natures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervcdly  confm'd  into  this  rock, 

Who  hadft  deferv'd  more  than  a  prifon  

Cat.  You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe  :  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

5  When  thou  didst  not,  Swage, 

know  thy  own  meaning,  hut  would  (I  gabble  like 
A  thing  mojl  brutijb,  I  endowed  thy  purpofes 
With  words  to  make  them  known.]  The  benefit  which 
Profpero  here  upbraids  CaJiban  with  having  beitowed,  was  teach- 
ing him  language.  He  (hews  the  greatnefs  of  this  benefit  by 
marking  the  inconvenience  Caliban  lay  under  for  want  of  it. 
What  was  the  inconvenience  ?  This,  that  he  did  not  know  his 
own  meaning.  But  fure  a  Brute,  to  which  he  is  compared,  doth 
know  its  own  meaning,  that  is,  knows  what  it  would  be  at.  This, 
indeed,  it  cannot  do,  it  cannot  Jhcw  its  meaning  to  others.  And 
this  certainly  is  what  Profpero  would  fay, 

 When  thou  c  o  u  ldst  not,  Savage, 

Shew  thy  own  meaning,'  

The  following  words  makes  it  evident, 
■  but  wouldjl gabble  like 

A  thing  ?nofl  hrutijh.™ 
And  when  once  [(hew]  was  corrupted  to  [know]  the  tranferibers 
would  of  courie  change  [cou/djf]  into  [didfi]  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  other  falfe  reading.    There  is  indeed  a  Senfe  in  which 

Know  thy  own  meaning  may  be  well  applied  to  a  brute.  For 

it  may  fignify  the  not  having  any  reflex  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  its  own  mind,  which,  it  would  feem,  a  Brute  hath  not. 
Tho'  this,  I  fay,  may  be  applied  to  a  brute,  and  confequently 
to  Caliban,  and  tho1  to  remedy  this  brutality  be  a  nobler  bene- 
fit than  even  the  teaching  language ;  yet  fuch  a  fenfe  would  be 
impertinent  and  abfurd  in  this  place,  where  only  the  benefit  of 
language  is  talked  of  by  an  exact  and  learned  Speaker.  Befides, 
Profpero  exprefly  fays,  that  Caliban  had  purpofes ;  which,  in 
other  words,  is  that  he  did  know  his  own  meaning* 

C  3  Pro. 
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Pr§.  Hag-feed,  hence! 
Fetch  us  m  fewel,  and  be  quick  ( thou  wert5  befl) 
To  aniwer  other  bufinefs.    Shrug" ir  thou,  malice : 
H  400  neglecYft,  or  cofl  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps 
Fill  ail  :hv  ::r.rs  \vi:h  achts.  make  thee  roar, 
That  beaAs  fhall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

C\.  No,  'pray  thee. 
I  mure  obey  •,  his  art  is  of  luch  pow'r, 
It  would  controul  my  dam's  god  Setebcs, 
Ar.d  make  a  vaiTal  of  him. 

Pr;.  So,  Gave,  hence!  [£xr/ Caliban. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Ferdinand ;  end  Ariel  vr.lf.lle,  f.~jir.g 
end  fwging. 

ARIEL'*  SONG. 

C:r.i  u>:::  f:-:  e  y.ll. :.  _ 
/i^cT?  Alfa  : 
Cur;-f:zd  txh?n y:u  barf,  and  kifi 
'  ~r;  veild  Ci-V:V  ':  :v.7  ;; 

A:.:,    -       :r       ;'a  r*r;c-:r.  hear. 

Burther.,  difper^c!v. 
ifdri,  Ztfri',  lougb-'xzaugb :  the  rsafck-dsg:  cr-k* 
Baugb-'^augb. 
Ari.  Hark,  htrkt  I  hear 

Toe  :':-r.:r>  cf  f:ru:;i',:g  cbcniicltre 
C  ~ ,  Ccek-s-  d: : die  -  d: . 

fir.  Where  lhould  this  Mufick  be,  i'th*  air,  or 
earth  ?  

It  founds  no  more :  and,  fure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  God  o'th'  Ifland.  Skring  on  a  bank, 
Wc :ra:r.f:  the  Xir.s  mv  :a::.t:k  vre.k, 
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This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  paffion, 
With  its  iweet  air  ;  thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 

Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  but  'tis  gone. 

No,  it  begins  again. 

ARIEL'S  SONG. 

6  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies, 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  : 
Thofe  are  pearls,  that  were  his  eyes ; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

But 

6  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  &c]  Gildon,  who  has 
pretended  to  criticife  our  Author,  would  give  this  up  as  an  in- 
fufterable  and  fenfelefs  piece  of  trifling.  And  I  believe  this  is  the 
general  opinion  concerning  it.  But  a  very  unjuii  one.  Let  us 
confider  the  bufinefs  Ariel  is  here  upon,  and  his  manner  of  exe- 
cuting it.  The  Commimon  Profpero  had  intruded  to  him,  in  a 
whifper,  was  plainly  this ;  to  conduct  Ferdinand  to  the  fight  of 
Miranda,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  the  quick  fentiments  or  love, 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  his  daughter  for  the  fame 
impremons.  Ariel  fets  about  his  bufinefs  by  acquainting  Ferdi- 
nand, in  an  extraordinary  manner,  with  the  afflictive  news  of  his 
father's  death.  A  very  odd  Apparatus,  one  would  think,  for  a 
love-fit.  And  yet  as  odd  as  it  appears,  the  Poet  has  ihewn  in  it 
the  fineft  conduct  for  carrying  on  his  plot.    Profpero  had  faid, 

/  find  ?ny  Zenith  doth  depend  upon  x 

A  moji  aufpicious  Jlarr  ;  <whofe  influence 

If  now  I  court  not ,  hut  omit ,  my  Fortunes 

Will  e-ver  after  droop.  ■ 
In  confequence  of  this  his  prefcience,  he  takes  advantage  of  every 
favourable  circumftance  that  the  occafion  offers.  The  principal  affair 
is  the  Marriage  of  his  daughter  with  young  Ferdinand.  But  to 
fecure  this  point  it  was  neceffary  they  mould  be  contracted  before 
the  affair  came  to  Alon%o  the  Father's  knowledge.  For  Profpero 
was  ignorant  how  this  ftorm  and  fhipwreck,  caufedby  him,  would 
work  upon  Alonxo\  temper.  It  might  either  foften  him,  or  in- 
creafe  his  averfion  for  Profpero  as  the  author.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  engage  Ferdinand,  without  the  confent  of  his  Father,  was  dif- 
ficult. For  not  to  fpeak  of  his  Quality,  where  fuch  engagements 
are  not  made  without  the  confent  of  the  Sovereign,  Ferdinand  is 
reprefented  ( to  (hew  it  a  Match  worth  the  feeking )  of  a  moll 
C  4  pious 
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But  doth  fuffer  a  fea-change, 
Into  fomething  rich  and ftrange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 
Hark,  now  1  hear  them,  ding-dong,  belL 

[Burthen  :  ding-dong. 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father  ; 
This  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  owns  :  I  hear  it  now  above  me, 

SCENE  VI. 

Pro.  7  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  fay,  what  thou  feefl:  yond. 

Mira, 

ious  temper  and  difpofition,  which  would  prevent  his  contracting 
imfelf  without  his  Father's  knowledge.  The  Poet  therefore, 
with  the  utmofl  addrefs,  has  made  Ariel  perfuade  him  of  his  Fa- 
ther's death  to  remove  this  Remora,  which  might  otherwife  have 
cither  flop'd,  and  retarded  beyond  the  time  of  action,  or  quite 
ipoiled  the  whole  Plot. 

7  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  fay,  what  thou  feeji  yond.  ] 
The  Daughters  of  Profpero,  as  they  are  drawn  by  Dryden, 
feem  rather  co  have  had  their  Education  in  a  Court  or  a  Play- 
houfe,  than  under  the  fevere  precepts  of  a  Philofopher  in  a  Defert. 
But  the  Miranda  of  Shake/pear  is  truly  what  the  Poet  gives  her 
out.  And  his  art  in  preferving  the  unity  of  her  character  is  won- 
derful. We  muft  remember  what  was  faid  in  the  foregoing  note 
of  Profpsro\  intention  to  make  his  Daughter  fall  yi  love  at  fight. 
And  notwithstanding  what  the  wits  may  fay,  or  the  Pretty-fel- 
lows think,  on  this  occafion,  it  was  no  fuch  eafy  matter  to  bring 
this  naturally  about.  Thofe  who  are  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
human  nature  know  of  what  force  inftitution  and  education  are  to 
curb  and  even  deface  the  very  ftrongeft  paffions  and  affections. 
She  had  been  brought  up  under  the  rough  difcipline  of  ftoicai  Mo- 
rality, and  misfortunes  generally  harden  the  morality  of  virtuous 
men  into  Stoicifm.  Such  a  one  was  Profpero.  And  he  tells  us>f 
that  his  daughter  fully  anfwered  the  care  he  bellowed  upon  her'. 
So  that  there  would  be  fome  difficulty  for  nature  to  regain  its  in- 
fluence fo  fuddenly  as  the  Plot  required.  The  Poet,  therefore, 
with  infinite  addrefs,  caufes  her  to  be  foftened  by  the  tender  ftory 
Jier  father  told  her  of  his  misfortunes,.    For  pity  preceeds  love, 
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Mir  a.  What  is't,  a  fpirit  ? 
Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.    But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench,  it  eats,  and  fleeps,   and  hath 
fuch  fenfes 

As  we  have,  fuch.    This  gallant,  which  thou  feeft, 
Was  in  the  wreck  :  and,  but  he's  fomething  ftain'd 
With  grief,  (that's  beauty's  canker)  thou  might'ft 
call  him 

A  goodly  perfon.    He  hath  loft  his  fellows, 
And  ftrays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mir  a.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine  ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  fee,  [JJide, 
As  my  foul  prompts  it.    Spirit,  fine  fpirit,  I'll  free 
thee 

Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Moft  lure,  the  Goddefs 
On  whom  thefe  ay  res  attend !  8  youchfafe,  my  pray'r 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  Ifland ; 

and  facilitates  its  entrance  into  the  mind.  But  this  was,  evidently* 
inefficient.  Therefore,  to  make  the  way  the  eafier,  Ihe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  her  Father's  charm,  which  was 
to  diffolve,  as  it  were,  the  rigid  chains  of  virtue  and  obedience. 
This  is  infinuated  to  the  Audience  when  Pro/tero,  before  he  be- 
gins his  ftory,  fays  to  her, 

 — —  Lend  thy  hand 

And  pluck  this  magick  garment  from  me. 
The  touch  communicated  the  charm,  and  its  efficacy  was  to  lay 
her  to  fleep.  This  is  the  reafon  that  Profpero  fo  often  quefticns 
her,  as  he  proceeds  in  his  ftory,  whether  (he  was  attentive :  being 
apprehenlive  the  charm  might  operate  too  quick,  even  before  he 
had  ended  his  relation.  Without  this  interpretation  his  frequent  re- 
petition will  appear  extremely  cold,  and  abfurd.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  likewife,  he  fays,  in  conclufion, 

Thou  art  inclined  to  Jleep.    ""lis  a  good  dulnefsy 
And  give  it  way  :  I  know  thou  can'ft  not  chufe. 

8   <vouchfafe  my  pray'r 

May  know,  ]  For,  I  may  know.  Extremely  poetical  ; 

and  moil  expreffive  of  the  humility  of  the  Speaker. 

And 
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And  that  you  will  fome  good  inftruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  my  prime  requeft 
(Which  I  do  Jaft  pronounce)  is,  O  you  wonder  ! 
If  you  be  made  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  Sir, 
But  9  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heav'ns  ! 
I  am  the  belt  of  them  that  fpeak  this  lpeech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  fpoken  ! 

Pro.  How  ?  the  bed  ? 
What  wert  thou,  if  the  King  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  fingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  my  felf  am  Naples , 
Who,  with  mine  eyes  (ne'er  fmce  at  ebb)  beheld 
The  King  my  father  wreckt. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords :  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  [thee, 
And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  1  controul 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't :  — At  the  firfl  fight, 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  :  ( delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  fet  thee  free  for  this.)   A  word,  good  Sir. 
I  fear,  you've  done  your  felf  fome  wrong :  a  word — - 

9  —  certainly  a  maid.  ]  Nothing  could  be  more  prettily 
imagined  to  illuitrate  the  Angularity  of  her  character,  than  this 
pleafant  miftake.  She  had  been  bred  up  in  the  *fough  and  plain- 
dealing  documents  of  moral  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  the 
knowledge  of  our  felves  :  And  was  an  utter  itranger  to  the  flat- 
tery invented  by  vicious  and  defigning  Men  to  coirupt  the  other 
Sex.  So  that  it  could  not  enter  into  her  imagination,  that  com- 
plaifance  and  a  defire  of  appearing  amiable,  qualities  of  huma- 
nity which  file  had  been  inftru£cd,  in  her  moral  leffons,  to  cul- 
tivate, could  ever  degenerate  into  fuch  excefs,  as  that  any  one 
Ihould  be  willing  to  have  his  fellow-creature  believe  that  he 
thought  her  a  Goddefs  or  an  Immortal. 

i  1  controul  thee,  ]    i*  e.  fhew  thee  thy  error. 

Mira, 
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Mir  a.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?  this 
Is  the  third  man,  that  I  e'er  faw ;  the  firft, 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for.    Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  Virgin, 
And  your  Affeclion  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  Sir  :  one  word  more.  

They're  both  in  either' s  power :  but  this  fwift  bufinefs 

I  muft  uneafie  make,  left  too  light  winning 

Make  the  prize  light.     Sir,  one  word  more ;  I 

charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me :  —  thou  doft  here  ufurp 
The  name  thou  ow'ft  not,  and  haft  put  thy  felf 
Upon  this  Ifland,  as  a  fpy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No.  as  I'm  a  man.  [pie. 

Mir  a.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  fuch  a  tern- 
If  the  ill  ipirit  have  fo  fair  an  houfe, 
Good  things  will  ftrive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me  

Speak  not  you  for  him  :  he's  a  traitor.  Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  •, 
Sea- water  fhaJt  thou  drink  ;  thy  food  fhall  be 
The  frefn-brook  mulTels,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  Follow. 

Fer.  No, 
I  will  refift  fuch  entertainment,  'till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws ,  and  is  charm' d  from  moving. 
%  Mira.  O  dear  father, 

Make 

2  Mira.  O  dear  father, 
Make  not  too  ra/h  a  tryal  of  him  ;  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 
This  feems  to  be  a  very  odd  way  of  exprefling  her  fenfe  of  her 
Lover's  good  qualities.    It  is  certain  the  beauty  of  it  is  not  feen 
at  tirft  view.    Miranda,  'till  now,  had  never  feen  any  Mortal 

(her 
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Make  not  too  rafh  a  tryal  of  him  ;  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What,  I  fay, 
My  foot  my  tutor  ?  put  thy  fword  up,  traitor, 
Who  mak'ft  a  (hew,  but  dar'ft  not  ftrike     thy  con- 
fcience 

Is  fo  pofTefl  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward, 
For  I  can  here  difarm  thee  with  this  flick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Befeech  you,  father. 

Pro.  Hence  :  hang  not  on  my  garment. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity 
I'll  be  his  furety. 

Pre.  Silence  :  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  net  hate  thee.  What, 
An  advocate  for  an  impoftor  ?  hum ! 
Thou  think'ft,  there  are  no  more  fuch  fhapes  as  he, 
Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban    fooiifh  wench ! 
To  thJ  mod  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affeclions 
Are  then  moft  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

( her  father  excepted )  bat  Caliban.  She  had  frequently  beheld 
him  under  that  kind  of  discipline  which  her  father  here  threatens 
to  inflict  upon  her  lover. 

manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together*: 
Sea-water  fhalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  Jhall'he 
The  frefp-hrook  mujfks,  wither  d  roots  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled. 
The  perverfity  of  Caliban's  nature,  and  the  Cowardlinefs  ofit, 
made  punifhment  neceflary,  and  eafy  to  be  inflicted  :  Finding 
therefore  Ferdinand  threatened  with  the  like  treatment,    out  of 

tendernefs  both  to  her  Father  and  Lover  fhe  cries  He's  gentle, 

not  like  the  fa'vage  Caliban,  and  fo  defer ves  not  puniihment ; 
this  fne  gathered  from  his  preceeding  converfation  with  her  —  and 
not  fearful,  like  that  coward,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  eafily  managed. 
This  fhe  colleded  from  his  drawing  his  fword,  and  Handing  on 
his  defence. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  Come  on,  obey  ; 
Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are  : 
3  My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  lofs,  the  weaknefs  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  and  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  fubdu'd,  were  but  light  to  me 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  corners  elfe  o'th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of ;  fpace  enough 
Have  I,  in  fuch  a  prifon. 

Pro.  It  works  :  come  on. 
(Thou  haft  done  well,  fine  Ariel: )  follow  me. 
Hark,  what  thou  elfe  (halt  do  me.  [To  Ariel. 

Mir  a.  Be  of  comfort, 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  Sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech :  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  lhalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds  ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  th'  fyllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow  :  fpeak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Another  part  of  the  IJland. 

Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francifco,  and  others. 

Gonzalo. 

BESEECH  you,  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  caufe 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy !  for  our  efcape 

3  My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.  ]  Alluding  to 
a  common  fen  fat  ion  in  dreams,  when  we  firuggle,  but  with  a  to- 
tal impuiiTance  in  our  endeavours,  to  run,  fcrike,  & c. 

Is 
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Is  much  beyond  our  lofs    4  our  ftint  of  woe 

Is  common  ;  every  day,  fome  iailor's  wife, 

The  m  afters  of  fome  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  juft  our  theam  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 

(I  mean  our  prelervation;  few  in  millions 

Can  fpeak  like  us:  then  wifely,  good  Sir,  weigh 

Our  iorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alcn.  Pr'ythee,  peace.  5 

[Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  6  'vifer  will  not  give  o'er  ib. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit, 
by  and  by  it  will  ftrike. 

Gen.  Sir,  — - 

Seb.  Oac  :  —  Tell,  

Gov..  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  offer 'd  \ 

comes  to  the  entertainer  

Seb.  A  doilor. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have  fpoken 
truer  than  you  propes'd. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant  you 
mould. 

Gen.  Therefore,  my  lord,  ■ 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  fpend-thrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ? 

A'.:?:.  I  pr'ythee,  fpare.  

Gen.  Well,  I  have  done:  but  yet  — 
Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

4   cur  hint  cf  asf]  hint  cf  it-y,  can  fignify  only 

prcgncrtic  cf  woe:  which  is  not  the  fenfe  required.  We  mould 
read  stint,  §.  e.  proportion,  allotment. 

5  All  this  that  follows  after  the  words  Prjibee,  peace— — to 
the  words,  You  cram  tkefe  warily  Sec.  feems  to  have  been  inter- 
pclated,  (perhaps  by  the  Players)  the  verfes  there  beginning 
again  ;  and  all  that  is  between  in  profe,  not  only  being  very  im- 
pertinent ltuff,  but  moft  improper  and  ill-plac'd  drollery,  in  the 
mouths  of  unhappy  mipwreckt  people.  There  is  more  M  the  t3me 
fort  ir.terfperfed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Scene.      Mr.  P:fe. 

6  The  visitor  ivi/I  r. st  give  e'er  fs.]  Thi:  Vifitsr  is  a  Com- 
forter or  Adviier.    We  rnuil  read  then, 

'vijer,  i.  e.  the  Advifer. 

Art. 
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Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian ,  for  a  good 
wager,  fir  ft  begins  to  crow  ? 
Seb.  The  old  cock. 
Ant.  The  cockrel. 
Seb.  Done  :  the  wager  ? 
Ant.  A  laughter. 
Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  idand  fcem  to  be  defart  — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha, —  So,  you're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almoft  inacceflible— • 

Seb.  Yet,  

Adr.  Yet  

Ant.  He  could  not  mifs't. 

Adr.  It  muft  needs  be  of  fubtle,  tender,  and  deli- 
cate temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  fubtle,  as  he  moft  learnedly  de- 
liver'd. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fweetly. 
Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 
Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 
Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 
Ant.  True,  fave  means  to  live. 
Seb.  Of  that  there's  none  or  little. 
Gon.  How  lufh  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how 
green  ? 

Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  mifTes  not  much. 

Seb.  No :  he  does  but  miftake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almoii 
beyond  credit  ■ 

Seb.  7  As  many  voucht  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments  being  (as  they  were) 
drench'd  in  the  fea,  hold  notwithftanding  their  frefh- 

7  As  many  voucbt  rarities  are.  ]  A  Satire  on  the  extT.vngnnt 
accounts  that  Voyagers  then  told  of  the  new  difcovered  World. 

nefs 
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nefs  and  glofles ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  ftain'd 
with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak,  would 
it  not  fay,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falfely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  frefh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  firft  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  King 
of  'Tunis. 

Seb.  5Twas  a  fweet  marriage,  and  we  profper  well 
in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  grac'd  before  with  fuch  a 
paragon  to  their  Queen. 

Gon.  Not  fmce  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow,  a  pox  o'  that :  how  came  that  wi- 
dow in  ?  widow  Dido  ? 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  faid,  widower  ALneas  too  ? 
Good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me  ftudy 
of  that :  fhe  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage  ? 

Gon.  I  allure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous,  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houfes  too. 

Ant.  What  impoffible  matter  will  he  make  eafy  next  ? 

Seb.  I  think,  he  will  carry  this  iQand  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple*. 

Ant.  And  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  bring 
forth  more  iflands. 

Gon.  Av. 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  feem 
now  as  frefh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
riage of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  Queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  befeech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant. 
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Ant.  O,  widow  Dido  !  ay,  widow  Dido ! 

Gon.  Is  not  my  doublet,  Sir,  as  frelh  as  the  nrfl 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  fort. 

Ant.  That  fort  was  well  fiuYd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  Carriage;] 

Alon.  You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears  againir. 
The  ftomach  of  my  fenfe.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  For,  coming  thence, 
My  fon  is  loll  ;  and,  in  my  rate,  fhe  too  ; 
Who  is  fo  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  fhall  fee  her :  O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  ftrange  fifli 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live. 
I  faw  him  beat  the  forges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water  ^ 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd. 
Himfclf  with  his  good  arms  in  lufty  ftrokes 
To  th'  fhore  ;  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  bafis  bow'd, 
As  ftooping  to  relieve  him  :  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 
Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  this  great  Iofs9 
That  would  not  blefs  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African  •, 
Where  fhe,  at  leafl,  is  banifn'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwifc 
By  all  of  us  ;  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh'd  between  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  the  beam  mould  bow.  We've  loft  your  fon5 
I  fear,  for  ever  :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  thisbuiinefs*  making, 

Vol,  L  D  Than 
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Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them : 
The  fault's  your  own. 

Alcn.  So  is  the  deareft  o'  th'  lofs. 

Go n.  My  lord  Sebaftian, 
The  truth,  you  fpeak,  doth  lack  fome  gentlenefs, 
And  time  to  fpeak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  fore, 
"When  you  fhould  bring  the  plaiiter. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Axt.  And  moft  chirurgeonly. 

Gen.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  Sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gen.  Had  I  the  plantation  of  this  ifle,  my  lord — 

Ant.  He'd  fow  't  with  nettle-feed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gen.  And  were  the  King  on't,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.  Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

*  Gen.  "  I' th' commonwealth,  I  would  by  contraries 
"  Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
"  Would  I  admit  •,  no  name  of  magiftrate  ^ 
"  Letters  fhould  not  be  known  ;  wealth,  poverty, 
"  And  ufe  of  fervice,  none  ;  contract,  fucceftion, 
"  Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
"  No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oyl  j 
"  No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all, 
4t  And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 
44  No  Sovereignty.  '  ^ 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  King  on't. 

Ant.  1  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning;. 

ci  Gen.  All  things  in  common,  nature  mould  produce, 
"  Withdilt  fweat  or  endeavour.    Treafon,  felony, 

8  The  Litter  end  of  his  czynmor.nxealth  forgets  the  herir.King.^ 
All  this  Dialogue  is  a  £ne  Satire  on  the  Utcpean  Treatifes  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  impracticable  UKOnfiftem  Schemes  therein  re- 
coriunended. 

"  Sword, 
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"  Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
44  Would  I  not  have  \  but  nature  mould  bring  forth, 
"  Of  its  own  kind,  9  all  foyzon,  all  abundance 
"  To  feed  my  innocent  People. 

Self.  No  marrying  'mong  his  fubjecls  ? 

Ant.  None,  man ;  all  idle    whores  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  fuch  perfection  govern,  Sir, 
T*  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  Save  his  Majeity  ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  Sir  ? 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  thou  doll  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  Highnefs  ;  and  did  it 
to  minifter  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of 
fuch  fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to 
laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you :  fo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  no- 
thing (HI. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  metal ;  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  fhe  would  continue 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel,  flaying  folemn  Mujick. 

Seb.  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  1  warrant  you,  I  will  not  adventure  my 
difcretion  fo  weakly :  will  you  laugh  me  alleep,  for  I 
am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go,  fleep,  and  hear  us. 

9   all  foyzon,  all  abundance.^  foyzon  Jtgnijiei  the  gnat 

plenty  of  any  thing. 

D  2  Akn, 
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Alon.  What  all  fo  foon  afleep  ?  I  wifh,  mine  eyes 
Would  with  themfelves  (hut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find? 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  fo. 

Seb.  Pleafe  you,  Sir, 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 
Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  your  reft, 
And  watch  your  fafety. 

Alon.  Thank  you  :  wond'rous  heavy  

[Jll Jleep  but  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Seb.  What  a  ftrange  drowfinefs  pofleiTes  them  ? 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  th'  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  link  ?  I  find  not 
Myfelf  difpos'd  to  fleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I,  my  fpirits  are  nimble : 
They  fell  together  all  as  by  confent, 
They  dropt  as  by  a  thunder-ftroke.  What  might, 
Worthy  Sebaftian  —  O,  what  might  —  no  more. 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  fhould'ft  be  :  th'  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 
My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  Ipeak  ? 

Seb.  I  do    and,  furely, 
It  is  a  fleepy  language  ;  and  thou  fpeak'ft 
Out  of  thy  fleep ;  what  is  it  thou  didft  fay  ? 
This  is  a  ftrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
With  eyes  wide  open  :  Handing,  ipeaking,  moving  ; 
And  yet  fo  faft  afleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebaftian. 
Thou  let'ft  thy  fortune  deep:  die  rather :  wink'ft, 
Whilft  thou  art  waking. 
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Seb.  Thou  doft  fnore  diftinclly  j 
There's  meaning  in  thy  fnores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom.  You 
Muft  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me ;  1  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  {landing  water. 

Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  fo :  to  ebb 
Hereditary  floth  inftructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpofe  cherifh, 
Whilfl:  thus  you  mock  it    how,  in  ftripping  it, 
You  more  inveft  it :  ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Moil  often  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear  or  floth. 

Seb.  Pry'thee,  fay  on  ; 
The  fetting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  Sir  : 
Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this, 
(Who  mall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earth'd ;)  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded 
(For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 
ProfefTes  to  perfuade)  the  King,  his  fon's  alive  : 
'Tis  as  impoflible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he,  that  fleeps  here,  fwims. 

i   which  to  doy  Trebles  thee  o'er,]  i.  e.  follow  my  advice, 

and  it  will  advance  thy  fortune  to  the  height.    So  Fletcher  in  his 
noble  Gentleman, 

I  now  fee  your  Father's  honours 
Trebling  upon  you  — 
And  again  in  his  Maid  of  the  Mill, 

Ho=w  did  you  hear  her  lofs  ? 
With  thy  grief  trebled. 

Yet  the  Oxford  Editor  alters  it  to,  Troubles  thee  not. 
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Seb.  I  have  no  hope, 
That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 
What  great  hope  have  you  ?  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  fo  high  an  hope,  that  even 
2  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubt  difcoveiy  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then  tell  me 
Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Chribel. 
N  Ant.  She  that  is  Queen  of  T unis ;  me  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  me  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note  \  nnlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 
(The  man  i'th'moon's  too  flow)  'till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  -9  fhe,  from  whom 
We  were  fea-fwallow'd  ;  tho'  fome,  can:  again, 
May  by  that  deftiny  perform  an  act, 
Whereof,  what's  pad  is  prologue  ;  what  to  come, 
Is  yours  and  my  difcharge  •  

Seb.  What  fluff  is  this  ?  how  fay  you  ? 
9Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  Queen  of  funis, 
So  is  (he  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  fome  fpace. 

Ant.  A  fpace,  wThofe  ev'ry  cubit 
Seems  to  cry  out,  how  fliall  that  Clarlbel 
Meafure  us  back  to  Naples  ?  Keep  in  Tunis, 

Z  Ambition  cannot  fierce  a  ivink  beyond, 

But  doubt  difccvery  there. — ]  The  meaning  is,  that  ambition 
would  be  fo  affected  with  the  pleating  profpect,  that  it  would 
doubt  whether  the  difcovery,  it  there  made  of  future  greatnefs, 
was  a  real  rt'prelentation,  or  only,  what  Shake/pear ,  in  another 
place,  calls  a  Dream  of  Advantage.  The  Oxford  Editor  changes 
doubt  to  drop,  and  fo  makes  nonienfe  of  the  whole  Sentence ;  to 
pierce  a  wink  fignifies  to  fee  or  difcern  :  and  to  drop  dif cowry 
Jignifies  not  to  fee.  So  that  the  Sentiment  is,  If  you  fee  farther 
into  this  matter  you  will  not  fee  at  all. 

X  Nj  advices  by  letter.    Mr,  Pope. 

And 
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And  let  Sebafttan  wake.    Say,  this  were  death 

That  now  hath  feiz'd  them,  why,  they  were  no  worfc 

Than  now  they  are :  there  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 

As  well  as  he  that  fleeps ;  lores  that  can  prate 

As  amply,  and  unneceflarily, 

As  this  Gonzalo  ;  I  myfelf  could  make 

A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do  ;  what  a  fleep  was  this 

For  your  advancement  1  do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant,  And  how  does  your  content 
Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb,  I  remember, 
You  did  fupplant  your  brother  Profp'ro. 

Ant,  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me  5 
Much  feater  than  before.    My  brother's  fervants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb,  But,  for  your  confeience— 

Ant.  Ay,  Sir;  where  lies  that? 
If  'twere  a  kybe,  'twould  put  me  to  my  flipper : 
But  I  feel  not  this  deity  in  my  bofom. 
Ten  confeiences,  that  ftand  'twixt  me  and  Milan, 
4  Candy 'd  be  they,  and  melt,  e'er  they  moleft  ! 

Here  lyes  your  brother  — 

No  better  than  the  earth  he  lyes  upon, 

If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead  ; 

Whom  I  with  this  obedient  fteel,  three  inches  of  it, 

Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  :  you  doing  thus, 

To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 

4  Candfd  be  tbey,  and  melt,  e'er  they  molejl  /]  i.  e.  did  ten  con^ 
fciences  play  all  their  tricks  with  me  ;  fometimes  proving  very 
itubborn,  and  fometimes  again  as  fupple  ;  now  frozen  up  with 
cold,  now  diffolved  with  heat,  yec  they  mould  ne'er  moleft, 
Sbakefpear  explains  this  thought,  where  in  his  'winter  tale  he  ex- 
preffes  it  thus  differently, 

«  ixbofe  honefiy  till  now 

Endurd  all  weathers. 

D  4  1  'hi* 
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This  ancient 5  Moral,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  courie.    For  all  the  reft, 
They'll  takefuggefcion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  -y 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  bufinefs,  that, 
We  fay,  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend, 
Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'ft  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  fword  ;  one  ftroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'ft  j 
And  I  the  King  mall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together  : 
And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like 
To  fail  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word  r 

Enter  Ariel,  with  Mufick  and  Song. 

Ari.  My  matter  through  his  art  forefees  the  danger, 
That  you  his  friend,  are  in  ;  and  fends  me  forth 
(For  elfe  his  project  dies)  6  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo'j  Ear. 

imie  you  here  do  fncaring  lye, 
Gpen-ey'd  con/piracy 

His  time  doth  take: 
If  of  life  ycu  keep  a  carey 
Shake  ojf  /lumber  and  beware  : 

Awake!  awake! 

5  tfHs  antifftt  M  orsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  &c]  But  why 
ntorfei?  How  does  this  characterife  the  perion  ipoken  of  ?  We 
mail  read.  This  ancient  mora  l. 

j.  e.  this  man  of  c!d  fafhioned  honeity,  for  fuch  is  his  Character. 
—  An  ancient  vtbred ft  almoft  proverbial,  in  the  mouths  of  licen- 
tious people,  to  fignify,  morals  too  fevere,  and  not  fit  for  the  times. 
This  way  of  ipcaking  is  familiar  with  our  Author.  Rom.  6?  Jul. 
And  why  my  Lady  Wifdom  ?  hold  your  tongue,  gocd  Prudence. 

6  — to  keep  them  living.]  i.  e.  Alonzo  and  Antonio  ;  for  it  was 
on  their  lives  that  his  project  depended.  Yet  the  Oxford  Editor 
alters  them,  to  you,  becauie  in  the  verfe  before,  it  is  faid  — you  his 
friend  ;  as  if,  becaufe  Ariel  was  fent  forth  to  fa<ve  his  friend,  he 
could  not  have  another  purpofe  in  fending  him,  viz.  to  fa<ue  his 
frojeel  too. 
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Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  fudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels  preferve  the  King ! 

[They  wake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho  ?  awake  ?  why  are  you 
drawn  ? 

Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  While  we  flood  here  fecuring  your  repofea 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  a  hollow  burft  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions;  did  't  not  wake  you? 
It  ftrook  mine  ear  mod  terribly. 

Alon.  1  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monfter's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  :  fure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this? 

Gon.  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  ft  range  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  fhak'd  you,  Sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  law  their  weapons  drawn :  there  was  a  noife, 
That's  verity.    'Tis  bell  we  Hand  on  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  further 
fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

Gon.  Heav'ns  keep  him  from  thele  beafts! 
For  he  is,  fure,  i'th'  ifland. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Art.  Profpero  my  lord  mail  know  what  I  have  done. 
So,  King,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon. 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IL 

Changes  to  another  part  of  the  IJland. 

Enter  Caliban  with  a  burden  of  wood;  a  noife  of  thunder 
heard, 

Cal  "    \  LL  the  infections,  that  the  fun  fucks 

JLX       "  up, 
u  From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profper  fall,  and  make 

"  him 

"  By  inch-meal  a  difeafe !  his  fpirits  hear  me, 

"  And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.  But  they'll  not  pinch, 

"  Fright  me  with  urchin  mews,  pitch  me  i'  th'  mire, 

"  Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 

"  Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid  'em  ;  but 

"  For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me. 

46  Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

"  And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 

"  Lye  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

"  Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  fometime  am  I 

"  All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 

"  Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs.    Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  fpi'rit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  flowly.    I'll  fall  Hat  •> 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

I' Hn.  Here's  neither  bufh  nor  fhrub  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  ftorm  brewing  I  hear  it 
fing  i'  th'  wind :  yond  fame  black  cloud,  yond  huge 
one,  7  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  that  would  med 
his  liquor.  If  it  mould  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I 
know  not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond  fame  cloud 

7  Looks  like  a  foul  Bambard  ]  A  large  Veflel  for  holding 
Drink,  as  well  as  the  Piece  of  Ordnance  fo  call'd.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. 

cannot 
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cannot  chufe  but  fall  by  pailfuls  What  have  wc 

here,  a  man  or  a  fifti  ?  dead  or  alive  ?  a  fifh ;  he  fmells 
like  a  fifh  :  a  very  ancient  and  fifh-like  fmell.  A  kind 
of,  not  of  the  neweft,  Poor  John:  a  ftrange  fifh! 
<c  Were  I  in  England  now,  as  once  I  was,  and  had 
"  but  this  fifh  painted,  not  an  holiday-fool  there  but 
*<  would  give  a  piece  of  filver.  There  would  this 
«*  monfter  make  a  man;  8  any  ftrange  bean:  there 
"  makes  a  man ;  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
"  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a 
"  dead  Indian"  Legg'd  like  a  man!  and  his  fins 
like  arms!  warm,  o'my  troth!  I  do  now  let  loofe  my 
opinion,  hold  it  no  longer,  this  is  no  fifh,  but  an 
Iflander  'that  hath  lately  fuffer'd  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
Alas !  the  ftorm  is  come  again.  My  beft  way  is  to 
creep  under  his  gaberdine :  there  is  no  other  fhelter 
hereabout;  "  mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  ftrange 
"  bed-fellows I  will  here  flirowd,  'till  the  dregs  of 
the  ftorm  be  paft. 

Enter  Stephano,  finging. 

Ste.  I  Jhall  no  more  to  fea,  to  fea>  here  Jhall  Idiea-Jhore. 
This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tune  to  fing  at  a  man's  funeral ; 
well,  here's  my  comfort.  {Drinks. 

Sings.  The  mafter,  the  fwabber,  the  boatfwain  and  7, 
The  gunner ',  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marrian,  and  Margery, 

8  Any  ftrange  beaft  there  makes  a  man  ;]  I  cannot  but  think 
this  Satire  very  juft  upon  our  Countrymen :  who  have  been  always 
very  ready  to  make  Denifons  of  the  whole  Tribe  of  the  Pitheci, 
and  compliment  them  with  the  Donum  Civitatis,  as  appears  by 
the  names  in  ufe.  Thus  Monkey,  which,  the  Etymologifts  tell  us, 
comes  from  Monkin,  Mouikin,  homunculus.  Baboon,  from  Babe, 
the  termination  denoting  addition  and  increment,  a  large  Babe. 
Mantygre  fpeaks  its  original.  And  when  they  have  brought  their 
Sirnames  with  them  from  their  native  Country,  as  Ape,  the  com- 
mon people  have  as  it  were  Chriften'd  them  by  the  addition  of 
Jack- an- Ape. 

But 
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But  none  of  us  car'd  for  Kate; 

For  fhe  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang^ 
Would  cry  to  a  failor^  go  hang: 
She  lov'd  not  the  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitchy 
Tet  a  iaytor  might  f cratch  hery  where-e* er  fhe  did  itch. 

'Then  to  fea9  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 
This  is  a  fcur vy  tune  too  ;  but  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cat.  Do  not  torment  me,  oh ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  9  have  we  devils  here?  do 
you  put  tricks  upon's  with  falvages,  and  men  of  Inde? 
ha  ?  I  have  not  fcap'd  drowning,  to  be  afraid  now  of 
your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  faid,  As  proper  a  man, 
as  ever  went  upon  four  legs,  cannot  make  him  give 
ground;  and  it  fhall  be  faid  fo  again,  while  Stephano 
Breathes  at  his  noftrils. 

CaL  The  fpirit  torments  me :  oh  ! 

Ste.  This  is  fome  monflcr  of  the  ifle  with  four  legs, 
who  has  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  where  the  devil 
fhould  he  learn  our  language?  I  will  give  him  fome 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and 
keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a 
prefent  for  any  Emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neats- 
ieather. 

Cat.  Do  not  torment  me,  p'rythee  •,  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  fafter. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does,  not  talk  after 
the  wifeft  :  he  mail  tafte  of  my  bottle.  ,  If  he  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  lit  ;  if 

9  Have  ive  devils  here  ?  Salvages  and  tnen  of  Inde  ?  

your  four  legs  ;]  All  this  is  a  pleafant  ridicule  of  MaundeviWs  re- 
lations in  his  Voyages.  Who  pretended  to  have  traveled  thro'' 
an  enchaunted  Vale  clepen  the  vale  of  Develes,  which  Valey 
fays  he,  is  alle  fulle  of  Develest  and  hathe  ben  alle  voeys.  And 
Men  feyn  there \  that  it  is  on  of  the  entrees  of  Helle.  The 
fame  Author  likewife  in  his  account  of  the  Salvages  and  Men  of 
Inde  has  transcribed,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  all  the  fables  of 
Pliny  concerning  men  with  long  Ears,  one  Eye,  one  Foot,  without 
Heads,  bV. 

I  can 
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I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him:  he  mail  pay  for  him,  that  hath 
him,  and  that  foundly. 

Cal.  Thou  doft  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it,  by  thy  trembling  :  now  Pro/per  works 
upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  ;  here 
is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  Cat ;  open 
your  mouth :  this  will  make  your  making,  I  can  teil 
you,  and  that  foundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your 
friend  ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  mould  know  that  voice  :  it  mould  be  ■ 

but  he  is  drown'd  j  and  thefe  are  devils ;  O !  defend 
me  

Ste.  Four  legs  and  two  voices  ;  a  mo  ft  delicate 
monfter !  "  his  forward  voice  now  is  to  jpeak  well  of 
"  his  friend  his  backward  voice  is  to  fpatter  foul 
<c  fpeeches,  and  to  detract."  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague  :  come  : 
Amen  !  I  will  pour  fome  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephana,  

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  mercy !  mercy ! 
this  is  a  devil,  and  no  monfter  :  I  will  leave  him  \  I 
have  no  long  fpoon. 

Trin.  Stephano!  if  thou  bee  ft  Stephana,  touch  me, 
and  fpeak  to  me  for  I  am  Trinculo  -y  be  not  afraid, 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beeft  Trinculo,  come  forth,  I'll  pull  thee 
by  the  lefler  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo 's  legs,  thefe  are 
they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed  :  how  cam'ft 
thou  to  be  the  fiege  of  this  1  moon-calf?  can  he  vent 
Trinculo's. 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  bekill'd  with  a  thunder-ftroke : 
but  art  thou  not  drown'd,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
I     thou  art  not  drown'd  :  is  the  ftorm  over-blown  ?  I  hid 

i  Moon-calf  ?~\  It  was  imagined  that  the  Moon  had  an  ill  in- 
fluence on  the  infant's  underllanding.  Hence  Idiots  were  called 
Mooncalves. 
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me  under  the  dead  moon- calf's  gaberdine,  for  fear  of 
the  ftorm  :  and  art  thou  living,  Stephana  ?  O  Stephano, 
two  Neapolitans  fcap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about,  my  ftomach 
is  not  conftant. 

Cal.  Thefe  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  fprights : 
that's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celeftial  liquor  :  I  will 
kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didft  thou  icape  ?  how  cam'ft  thou  hi- 
ther ?  fwear,  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam' ft  hither  : 
I  efcap'd  upon  a  butt  of  fack,  which  the  failors  heav'd 
over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  fince  I  was  call 
a-fhore. 

Cal.  I'll  fwear  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  fub- 
jec~t  j  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  fwear  then,  how  efcap'dft  thou  ? 

T rin.  Sworn  a-fhore,  man,  like  a  duck  ;  I  can  fwim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book.  Though  thou  can'ft 
fwim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

<T rin.  O  Stephano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock 
by  th'  fea-fide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now, 
moon-calf,  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Haft  thou  not  dropt  from  heav'n  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'  th'  moon,  I  do  allure  thee.  I  was  the 
man  in  th'  moon,  when  time  was.  * 

Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her  ;  and  I  do  adore  thee: 
my  miftrefs  Ihew'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  thy  bufh. 

Ste.  Come,  fwear  to  that ;  kifs  the  book  :  I  will 
furnifh  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  fwear. 

T rin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  fhallow  mon- 
fter :  z  I  afraid  of  him  ?  a  very  fhallow  monfter  :  the 

2  /afraid  of  him  ?  a  very  fiallow  monjler,  &c  ]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  Trinculo  the  Speaker  is  not  charged  with  being  afraid  : 
but  it  was  his  Confcioufnefs  that  he  was  fo  that  drew  this  bragg 
from  him.    This  is  Nature. 

man 
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man  i'  th'  moon  ?  a  mod  poor  credulous  monfter : 

well  drawn,  monfter,  in  good  footh. 

Cal.  I'll  fhew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'th'  Ifle,  and 
I  will  kifs  thy  foot:  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  mod  perfidious  and  drunken 
monfter    when  his  god's  afleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal  I'll  kifs  thy  foot.  I'll  fwear  my  felf  thy  fubjecl:. 

Ste.  Come  on  then  ;  down,  and  fwear. 

T rin.  I  fhall  laugh  my  felf  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monfter :  a  moft  fcurvy  monfter  !  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him  

Ste.  Come,  kifs. 

Trin.  But  that  the  poor  monfter's  in  drink  :  an 

abominable  monfter ! 

Cal  "  FU  fhew  thee  the  beft  iprings ;  I'll  pluck 
"  thee  berries, 
"  I'll  fifh  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough, 
cc  A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve  ! 
<c  I'll  bear  him  no  more  fticks,  but  follow  thee, 
"  Thou  wond'rous  man." 

Trin.  A  moft  ridiculous  monfter,  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  "  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs 
"  grow  ; 

"  And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  j 
"  Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  and  inftru6b  thee  how 
"  To  fnare  the  nimble  marmazet  j  I'll  bring  thee 
"  To  cluft'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  I'll  get  thee 
<c  3  Young  Shamois  from  the  rock.    Wilt  thou  go 
"  with  me?" 
Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way  without  any  more 
talking.    Trinculo,  the  King  and  all  our  company  elfe 
being  drown'd,  we  will  inherit  here.    Here,  bear  my 
bottle  \  fellow  Trir.culo^  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

3  Young  Sc  a m  e  ls  from  the  rock.~\  We  Ihould  read  Shamois, 
/.  e.  young  Kids. 

Cal. 
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Cal.  [Sings  drunkenly.]  Farewell  mafter  farewell 
fareweL 

Trin.  A  howling  monfter  ;  a  drunken  monfter. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fifh, 
Nor  fetch  in  firing  at  requiring, 
Nor  fcrape  trencher,  nor  wafh  dijh, 
Ban9  Ban\  Cacalyban 
Has  a  new  mafter,  get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom !  freedom,  hey- 
day, freedom  ! 

Ste.  O  brave  monfter,  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Before  Profpero'j  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  kg. 
Ferdinand. 

THERE  be  fome  lports  are  painful,  but  their 
labour 

Delight  in  them  fets  off :  fome  kinds  of  bafenefs 

Are  nobly  undergone,  and  moft-poor  matters 

Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task  wou'd  be 

As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious :  but 

The  miftrefs,  which  I  ferve,  quickens  what's  dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleafures :  O,  me  is 

Ten  times  more  gentle,  than  her  father's  crabbed  ; 

And  he's  composed  of  harfhnels.    I  muft  move 

Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 

Upon  afore  Injunction.    My  fweet  Miftrefs 

Weeps  when  fhe  fees  me  work,  and  fays,  fuch  bafenefs 

Had  ne'er  like  executer ;  I  forget 

But  thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  ev'n  refrefh  my  labour, 

Molt  bufie-lefs,  when  I  do  it. 


Enter 
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Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Profpero,  at  a  diftance  unfeen. 

Mir  a.  Alas,  now,  pray  you, 
Work  not  fo  hard    I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofe  logs,  that  thou'rt  enjoin'd  to  pile  : 
Pray,  let  it  down  and  reft  you  ;  when  this  burns, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you  :  my  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy  ;  pray  now,  reft  your  felf  -y 
He's  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  moft  dear  miftrefs, 
The  fun  will  fet  before  I  mail  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftrive  to  do. 

Mir  a.  If  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray,  give  me  that ; 
I'll  carry't  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature, 
Fad  rather  crack  my  fmews,  break  my  back,. 
Than  you  mould  fuch  difhonour  undergo, 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

Mir  a.  It  would  become  me, 
As  well  as  it  does  you  ;  and  I  fhould  do  it 
With  much  more  eafe    for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  againft. 

Fro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected  -> 
This  vifitation  fhews  it. 

Mir  a.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  miftrefs ;  'tis  frefh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  befeech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  fet  it  in  my  prayers) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mir  a.  Miranda.    O  my  father, 
I've  broke  your  heft  to  fay  fo. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  worth 
What's  deareft  to  the  world !  full  many  a  lady 
I've  ey'd  with  beft  regard,  and  many  a  time 
Th'  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 

Vol.  I.  E  Brought 
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Brought  my  too  diHgent  car ;  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  feveral  women,  never  any 
AVith  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  fhe  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfed,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  bell:. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  fex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glafs  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  feen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father  -3  how  features  are  abroad, 
I'm  skillefs  of ;  but,  by  my  mod  eft  y, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wifh 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  \ 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  lhape, 
Befides  your  felf,  to  like  of.    But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  Prince,  Miranda ;  i  do  think,  a  King ; 
(I  would,  not  fo ! )  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  flavery,  than  I  would  fuffer 
The  flefh-flie  blow  my  mouth.   Hear  my  foul  fpeak  -} 
The  very  inftant  that  I  faw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  fervice,  there  refides 
To  make  me  Have  to  it,  and  for  your  fake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 
Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heav'n,  O  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  this  found, 
And  crown  what  I  profefs  with  kind  event, 
If  I  fpeak  true  \  if  hollowly,  invert 
Whatbeft  is  boaded  me,  to  mifchief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfe  i'th'  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  ycu. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool, 
To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of. 
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Pro.  Fair  encounter 
Of  two  mod  rare  affeclions  !  heav'ns  rain  grace, 
On  that  which  breeds  between  'em  ! 

FiT,  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthinefs,  that  dare  not  offer, 
What  I  defire  to  give ;  and  much  lefs  take, 
What  I  fhall  die  to  want :  but  this  is  trifling  ; 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  to  hide  it  felf, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  mews.  Hence,  bafhful  cunning  ; 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence. 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  fsrvant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  miftrds,  deareft, 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mir  a.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  ;  here's  my  hand. 

]\'Lra.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't ;  and  now 
farewel, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thou  fan  d,  thoufand.  [Exeunt. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  furpriz'd  withal    but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    Til  to  my  book  ; 
For  yet,  ere  fupper-time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  bufinefs  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  another  part  of  the  IfiarJ. 

Enter  Caliban,  Stephano  and  Trinculo. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ;  when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water,  not  a  drop  before ;  therefore  bear  up, 
and  board  'cm,  fervant-monfter  ;  drink  to  me. 
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Trin.  Servant- monfter  !  the  folly  of  this  ifland ! 
they  fay,  there's  but  five  upon  this  iile  we  are  three 
of  them,  if  the  other  two  be  brain' d  like  us,  the  ftate 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  fervant-monfter,  when  I  bid  thee  thy 
eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  mould  they  be  fet  elfe  ?  he  were  a 
brave  monfter  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monfter  hath  drown' d  his  tongue  in 
fack :  for  my  part,  the  fea  cannot  drown  me.  I  fwam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  more,  five  and  thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on  by  this  light,  thou  malt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monfter,  or  my  ftandard. 

«  Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift  ;  he's  no  ftandard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monfieur  monfter. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie  like  dogs,  and 
yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beeft 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  let  me  lick  thy  fhoe  ; 
I'll  not  ferve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  lieft,  moft  ignorant  monfter,  I  am  in 
cafe  to  juftle  a  conftable ;  why,  thou  debofh'd  fifh 
thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward  that  hath 
drunk  fo  much  fack  as  I  to-day  ?  wilt  thou  tell  a 
monftrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fifth,  and  half  a 
monfter  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  :  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he!  that  a  monfter  ftiould  be 
fuch  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again    bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculoy  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head; 

if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree   the 

poor  monitor's  my  fubjecl:,  and  he  fhall  not  fuffer  in- 
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Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.   Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  fuit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Many,  will  I  ;  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
(land,  and  fo  fhall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel  invifible. 

Cal  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  fubjecl  to  a  tyrant, 
a  forcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
Wand. 

ylri.  Thou  liefL 

Cal  Thou  Hell,  thou  jetting  monkey,  thou 
I  would,  my  valiant  mailer  would  deflroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  T rinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in's  tale^ 
by  this  hand,  I  will  iupplant  fome  of  your  teeth. 

T tin.  Why,  I  faid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more  ;  proceed. 

,  Cal  I  fay,  by  lbrcery  he  got  this  ifle  ; 
From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him,  (for,  I  know,  thou  dar'fl, 
But  this  thing  dares  not.  ) 

Ste.  That's  moll  certain. 

Cal'  Thou  fhalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  ferve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  fhall  this  be  compart  ?  canft  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord,  I'll  yield  him  thee  aileep, 
Where  thou  may'ft  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

yJri.  Thou  lieft,  thou  canft  not. 

Cal  What  a  py'd  ninny's  this  ?  thou  fcurvy  patch ! 
I  do  be'eech  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  ;  when  that's  gone, 
He  ihall  drink  nought  but  brine,  for  I'll  not  fnew  him 
Where  the  quick  frefhes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo^  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt 
the  monfter  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  Til 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  itock-fifli 
of  thee. 
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Triu.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing ;  Til  go 

further  off. 

Ste.  Didft  thou  not  fay,  he  ly'd  ? 
Art.  Thou  lielt. 

Ste.  Do  I  fo  ?  take  you  that.  {Beats  hhn. 

As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

'Trin.  I  did  not  give  thee  the  lie  ;  out  o'  your  wits, 
and  hearing  too  i  A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  lack 
and  drinking  do.  A  murrain  on  your  monfter,  and  the 
devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale  ;  pr'ythee,  (land 
further  off. 

A  Cal.  Beat  him  enough  -9  after  a  little  time 
flll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further.    Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  cuftom  with  him 
I'th'  afternoon  to  fieep    there  thou  may'll  brain  him, 
Having  firft  feiz'd  his  books  :  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  flake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Remember, 
Firfl  to  pofTefs  his  books    for  without  them 
He's  but  a  fot,  as  I  am  ;  nor  hath  not 
One  fpirit  to  command.    They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I.    Burn  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utenfils,  (for  fo  he  calls  them,) 
Which  when  he  has  an  houfe,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  mod  deeply  to  confider,  is  ^ 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himfelf 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  ne'er  faw  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  me  : 
But  (he  as  far  furpaffes  Sycoraxi 
As  greateft  does  the  lead. 

Ste.  Is  t  fo  brave  a  Lafs  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord  ;  fhe  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste. 
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Ste.  Monfter,  I  will  kill  tliis  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  King  and  Queen,  fave  our  Graces  •  and  Trin- 
culo  and  thy  felf  mail  be  Vice-Roys.  Doft  thou  like 
the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  I  am  (orry,  T  beat  thee :  but, 
while  thou  liv'ft,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  afkep  ; 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  my  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  matter. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'ft  me  merry  \  I  am  full  of  pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund.    Will  you  troul  the  catch, 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ?  , 

Ste.  At  thy  requeft,  monfter,  I  will  do  reafon,  any 
reafon :  come  on,  T rinculo^  let  us  fing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em>  and  shut  'em  ;  and  shut  9em,  and  flout 
' }em  ;  thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  Time  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  fame  ? 

T rin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,,  plaid  by  the 
picture  of  no-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  be'ft  a  man,  fhew  thy  felf  in  the  liker 
nefs  \  if  thou  be'ft  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  lift. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  fins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defie  thee.  Mer- 
cy upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afraid  ? 

Ste.  No,  monfter,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afraid  ;  the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes,  [not. 
Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 
Sometimes  a  thoufand  twanging  inftruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  fometimes  voices  ; 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  deep, 
Will  make  me  fleep  again  ;  and  then  in  dreaming, 
1  The  clouds,  me  thought,  would  open,  and  mew  riches 

Ready 
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Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  mail  have  my  mufick  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Pro/per o  is  deftroy'd. 

Ste.  That  mail  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember  the  {lory, 

Trin.  The  found  is  going  away  ;  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monfter ;  we'll  follow.  I  would  I  could 
fee  this  taborer.    He  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow  Stephana.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  another  Part  of  the  ljland. 

Enter  Alonfo,  Sebaftian,  Anthonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francifco,  &c. 

Gen.  T>  Y'R  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  Sir, 

My  old  bones  ake  :  here's  a  maze  trod, 
indeed, 

Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  muft  reft  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 
Who  am  my  felf  attach'd  with  wearinefs, 
To  th*  dulling  of  my  fpirits :  fit  down  and  reft. 
Ev'n  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fearch  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  fo  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulfe,  forego  the  purpofe 
That  you  refolv'd  t'effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to  night ; 
For,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travel,  they 
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Will  not,  nor  cannot,  ufe  fuch  vigilance, 
As  when  they're  frefh. 

Seb.  I  fay,  to  night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  ftrange  mujick  and  Profpero  on  the  top, 
invifible.  Enter  fever al  ftrange  fhapes,  bringing  in 
a  banquet  \  and  dance  about  it  with  gentle  aclions 
of  falutation  and,  inviting  the  King,  Sec.  to  eat, 
they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 
hark  ! 

Gen.  Marvellous  fweet  mufick ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heaven  !  what  were  thefe  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne    one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both  : 
And  what  does  elfe  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  fworn  'tis  true.    Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
I  mould  report  this  no\$,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  mould  fay,  I  faw  fuch  iflanders  : 
(For,  certes,  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland) 
Who  tho'  they  are  of  monftrous  fliape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  (hall  find 
Manyi  nay,  almoft  any. 

Pro.    Honeft  lord, 
Thou  haft  faid  well    for  fome  of  you  there  prefent 
Are  worfe  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  mufe, 
Such  mapes,  fuch  gefture,  and  fuch  found,  exprefilng 
(Although  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  difcourfe. 

Pre. 
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4  Pro.  Praife,  in  departing.' —  

Fran.  They  vanifiVd  ftrangetyv 

Seb.  No  matter,  fince 
They've  left  their  viands  behind  ;  for  we  have  ftomachs. 
Wilt  pleafe  you  tafte  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  K  [boys, 

Gon.  Faith,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.  When  we  were 
Who  would  believe,  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapt  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at 
'em 

Wallets  of  fiefh,  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  flood  in  their  breafts  ?  which  now  we  find, 
5  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  {land  to,  and  feed, 
Although  my  Iaft  ;  no  matter,  fince  I  feel 
The  beft  is  paft.    Brother,  my  lord  the  Duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

SCENE  IV. 

T bunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harpy,  claps 
bis  wings  upon  the  table*  and  with  a  queint  device 
the  banquet  vanijhes.  «  • 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 
(That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world, 

4  Pro.  Prut  ft  in  departing."]  This  is  a  farcafm.  They  were 
praifing  the  mufic  and  attendance  of  this  viuonary  Entertainment : 
but  their  commendations  were  too  hafty,  for  the  Banquet  was  pre- 
fently  matched  from  them  :  fo  that  the  mufic  was  only  a  prelude 
to  a  Mockery.  Prcfpero  therefore  fays,  Stay  your  praife  j  'till  you 
have  ended  your  entertainment. 

Praife  in  departing. 
The  phrafe  alludes  to  the  cuAom  of  Guelb  praifing  their  enter- 
tainment when  they  rife  from  the  Banquet. 

5  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  ]  A  Satire  on  the  Voyagerg 

of  that  time,  whohadjuft  diicovered  a  new  World  ;  and,  as  wa* 
natural,  gave  very  extravagant  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  it. 
Their  Ventures  in  thefe  expeditions  are  alluded  to  in  the  title, 
given  them,  of  putters  cut  on  fivefcr  one. 

And 
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And  what  is  in't)  the  never-furfeited  fea 

Hath  caufed  to  belch  up    and  on  this  Ifland 

Where  man  doth  not  inhabit,  you  'mongft  men 

Being  moil  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad  ; 

And  ev'n  with  fuch  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 

Their  proper  felves.    You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 

Are  minifters  of  fate  ;  the  elements, 

Of  whom  your  fwords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockt-at  (tabs 

Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminifh 

One  down  that's  in  my  plume  :  my  fellow- minifters 

Are  like  invulnerable.    Jf  you  could  hurt, 

Your  fwords  are  now  too  maffie  for  your  ftrengths, 

And  will  not  be  up-lifted.    But  remember, 

(For  that's  my  bufmefs  to  you)  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  fupplant  good  Pro/per o  : 

Expos'd  unto  the  fea  ( which  hath  requit  it ) 

Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  feas  and  fhores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 

Againft  your  peace :  thee  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 

They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 

Ling'ring  perdition,  worfe  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once,  fhall  ftep  by  ftep  attend 

You  and  your  ways ;  whofe  wrath  to  guard  you  from, 

(Which  here  in  this  moft  defolate  Ifle  elfe  falls 

Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing  but  heart's  Torre w, 

And  a  clear  life  enfuing. 

He  vanifhes  in  thunder :  then,  to  foft  muftck,  Enter  the 
fnapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  mowes,  and 
carrying  out  the  table. 

Pro.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft  thou 
Ferform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring  : 
Of  my  inftrucTion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadft  to  fay  :  fo  with  good  life, 
And  obfeivation  ftrange,  my  meaner  minifters 

Their 
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Their  feveral  kinds  have  done;  my  high  charms  work, 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  diilraclions :  they  are  in  my  power  ; 
And  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilft  I  vifit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  fuppofe  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

[Exit  Profpero  from  above. 
Gen.  Fth'  name  of  fomething  holy,  Sir,  why  {land 
you 

In  this  flrange  flare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monllrous !  monftrous ! 
tC  Methoughts.  the  billows  fpoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
"  The  winds  did  fmg  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
M  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 
"  The  Name  of  Pro  (per;  it  did  bafe  my  trefpafs. 
Therefore  my  fon  i5  th'  ooze  is  bedded  and 
Fll  feek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded, 
And  with  him  there  lye  mudced.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 
I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  fecond.  [Exeunt. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  defperate  ;  "  their  great 
guilt, 

"  Like  poifon  giv'n  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
"  Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirits.    I  do  befeech  you, 
That  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwiftly  ; 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecflafie 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adri,  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 
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A  C  T  I V.    SCENE  L 

Profpero'j  Cell. 
Enter  Profpero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 
Prosper  o. 

TF  I  have  too  aufterely  puniftVd  you, 

Your  compenfation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  giv'n  you  here  a  (a)  thread  of  mine  own  life  *7 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  tryals  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Haft  ftrangely  flood  the  teft.    Here,  afore  heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift :  O  Ferdinand ', 
Do  not  fmile  at  me,  that  I  boaft  her  off ; 
For  thou  malt  find,  fhe  will  outftrip  all  praife, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  believe  it, 
Againft  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquifition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  Daughter.  But 
"  If  thou  doft  break  her  3  virgin-knot,  before 
"  All  fanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
"  With  full  and  holy  Rite  be  minifter'd, 
"  No  fweet  afperfions  fhall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 
r  To  make  this  contract  grow  :  but  barren  hate, 
"  Sour-ey'd  difdain,  and  difcord  fhall  beftrew 
"  The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  fo  loathly, 
"  That  you  fhall  hate  it  both  :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  mail  light  you. 

3   virgin- knot,  ]    Alluding  to  the  Latin  phrafe  < 

Zonam  fol-vere. 

[(*)   thread—  Mr.  Iheobald,—  vulg.  third.] 
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Fer.  As  I  hope 
For  quiet  days,  fair  irTue,  and  long  life, 
With  filch  love  as  'tis  now  ;  the  murkieft  den, 
The  mod  opportune  place,  the  ftrong'ft  fuggeilion 
Our  worfer  Genius  can,  lhall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  luft  ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  ihall  think  or  Phcebus'  fleeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  fpoke. 
Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  fhe  is  thine  own. 
What,  Ariel  j  my  mduftrious  fervant,  Ariel— 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  m after  ?  here  I  am. 
Fro.   Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  lad 

fervice 

Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  muft  ufe  you 
In  fuch  another  trick  ;  go,  4  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here  to  this  place  : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion,  for  I  muft 
Bellow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple  • 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promife, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art.  Prefendy  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  fay,  Come,  and  go, 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  fo,  fo  j 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  mailer  ?  no  ? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel\  do  not  approach, 
'Till  thou  dofl  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well,  I  conceive.  [Exit 

4   bring  the  rabble,']  i.  e.  of  fpirits. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  Look,  thcu  be  true  •  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  arc  ftraw 
To  th'  fire  i'th*  blood  :   be  more  abftemious, 
Or  elfe,  good- night,  your  vow !  ■ 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  Sir  ; 
The  white,  cold,  virgin-lhow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  iiver. 

Pro.  Well. 
Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  5  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  fpirit ;  appear,  and  pertly—— 
No  tongue  j  all  eyes  3  be  filent.  [t 0  Ferdinand. 

[Soft  Mufich 

SCENE  III. 

A  MASQUE.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.    Ceres^  moil  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fetches,  oats,  and  peafe  ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibling  fheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  ftover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pionied,  and  tulip' d  brims, 
Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  heft  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chafle  crowns ;  and  thy  (a)  brown 
groves, 

Whofe  fhadow  the  difmiffed  batchelor  loves, 
Being  lafs-lorn  ;  thy  6  pale-clipt  vineyard, 
And  thy  fea-marge  fleril,  and  rocky-hard, 

Where 

5  "  bring  a  corollary,  ]  Corollarium  fignifies  what  we 
call  fupernumerary,  or,  what  is  more  than  juft  Sufficient.  The 
word  has  here  a  lingular  propriety  and  elegance.  For  corollaria 
were,  amongll  the  Romans,  the  little  gifts  given  to  the  people 
when  Plays  were  exhibited  to  them  at  their  public  feftivais  ; 
and  corollee  crowns  given  to  thofe  A  dors  who  pleafed  more  than 
ordinary. 

6   Thy  pole-clipt  vineyard* 

And  thy  fea  marge  fieri i,  and  rocky- bard.  ]    Gildon  who  has 

made  what  he  calls  a  Gkjfary  on  Shake/pear,  fays  Pole-dipt - 

dipt 

[  [a)  —  brown  groves,  Oxford  Edit. —  vulg.  Broom  groves.  ] 
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Where  thou  thyfelf  do'ft  air  \  the  Queen  o*  th'  sky, 

Whafe  wat'ry  arch  and  mefTenger  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  thefe  ;  and  with  her  Sov'reign  Grace, 

Here  on  this  grais-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  fport  j  her  peacocks  fly  amain  : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

ErJer  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  meiTenger,  that  ne'er 
Doft  dilbbey  the  wife  of  Jupiter  : 
Who,  with  thy  faffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffuleft  honey  drops,  refrefhing  fhowers  ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  do'ft  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unfhrub'd  down, 
Rich  lcarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  why  hath  thy  Queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  Ihort-grafs  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  fome  donation  freely  to  eftate 
On  the  blefs'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 
If  Venus  or  her  fon,  as  thou  do'ft  know, 
Do  not  attend  the  Queen  :  fince  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Bis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  fcandal'd  company  ) 
I  have  forfworn.  ( 

Iris.  Of  her  feciety  C 
Be  not  afraid  ;  I  met  her  deity  .  ) 

dipt  in  the  bead.  What  he  h~d  in  his  head  is  net  worth  inquir- 
ing, dipt  here  fignifies  embraced :  but  pole-dipt  is  a  corrupt 
reading.  It  founded  well,  becauie  vines  are  fupported  by  Po!es, 
to  fay  pole  dipt  -~i?ieyard.  And  found  was  what  the  Player- 
Editors  only  attended  to.  But  a  little  fenfe  might  have  taught 
them  that  l  ines  could  not  be  called  pde-dipt,  tho*  Poles  mighc 
be  cailtd  vise-dipt,        Sb.ikefpear  wrote 

 Thy    PaLE-CLIFT  Vi regard. 

i.  e.  the  vineyard  incloied  or  fenced  frith  Pales,  in  oppention 
to  the  wide  and  open  fea-rr.arge  or  coaft.       -  Reefy  hard 

fhculd  be  read  with  an  hyphen.    It  is  one  of  the  epithets  to  fea- 
mar~e.    •        as  hard  as  a  rock. 

Cutting 
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Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  fori 
Dove-drawn  with  her  ;  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  fhall  be  paid 
'Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  ;  but  in  vain 
Mars *s  hot  minion  is  return'd  again; 
Her  wafpifh-headed  fon  has  broke  his  arrows ; 
Swears,  he  will  moot  no  more,  but  play  with  lparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right-out. 

Cer.  High  Queen  of  ftate, 
Great  Juno,  comes;  I  know  her  by  her  gate. 

[Juno  defcends,  and  enters. 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  filler  ?  go  with  me 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  prolp'rous  be> 
And  honour'd  in  their  iffue. 

Jun.  Honour ,  riches,  marriage-bleffing, 
Long  continuance  and  encreafing^ 
Hourly  joys  be  ftitt  upon  you  ! 
Juno  fmgs  her  blejfings  on  you : 

Cer.  Earth's  increafe,  and  foyfon-plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty, 
Vines,  with  cluftring  bunches  growings 
Plants,  with  goodly  burthen  bowing, 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  fartheft% 
In  the  very  end  of  harveft ! 
Scarcity  and  want  /hall  JJjun  you  \ 
Ceres'  blejftng  fo  is  on  you. 

Per.  7  This  is  a  moft  majeftick  virion,  and 
Harmonious  charming  Lays :  may  I  be  bold 
To  think  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Prol 

j  'This  is  a  tnofi  majeflick  vifion,  and 

Harmonious  charmingly.]  What  was  intended  to 
be  here  commended  was,  i>.  The  vifion  of  the  GoddefTes.  2.  Their 
Songs.  The  vifion  is  commended  in  thefe  Words,  This  is  a  mofi 
majeflic  vifion.    But  for  the  fongs,       -we  are  put  off  with  this 

Vol.  I.  F  nonfenfe 
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Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  prefent  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  paradife. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  filence : 
Juno  and  Ceres  whhper  ferioufly ; 
There's  fomething  elfe  to  do  \  hum,  and  be  mute, 
Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr'd. 

Juno  and Ceres  whifper,  and  fend  Iris  on  imployment. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Nay  ads,  of  the  winding 
brooks, 

With  your  fedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmlefs  looks, 
Leave  your  crifp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfwer  your  fummons,  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  fun-burn'd  ficklemen,  of  Auguft  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day ;  your  rye-ftraw  hats  put  on, 
And  thefe  frefh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

nonfenfe  and  harmonious  Charmingly.    To  reftore  Senfe,  and 

the  other  part  of  the  commendation,  we  mull* needs  read 

 —i  and 

Harmonious  charming  lays, 

And  then  both  the  vifions  and  the  fongsvj'iW  have  their  duepraifes. 
The  vvcrd  charming  cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  to  any  thing 
but  ir.ufic  and  poetry,  becaufe  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  operate,  ai 
charms.  In  our  Author's  time  the  word  was  generally  fo  applied, 
tho*  it  be  now  u(ed  ridiculouily  on  every  objeel  of  pleafure. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  certain  reapers,  properly  habited ;  they  join  with 
the  nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  \  towards  the  end 
whereof  Profpero  ft  arts  fiiddenly,  and  /peaks  ;  after 
which,  to  a  ftrange,  hollow  and  confufed  noife,  tbty 
vanijh  heavily. 

Pro.  I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy 
Of  the  beaft  Caliban,  and  his  confed5 rates, 
Againft  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come.    Well  done,  avoid ;  no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  moft  ftrange^  your  father's  in  ibme 
paflion 
That  works  him  flrongly. 

Mir.  Never  'till  this  day 
Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  fo  diftemper'd. 

Pro,  You  look,  my  fon,  in  a  mov'd  fort, 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd    be  chearful,  Sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  1  8  thefe  our  actors, 
4  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  foirits,  and 

!  Arc 

S  ■  Thefe  our  Aflors, 

As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  Air,  into  thin  Air  ; 

And  like  the  bafelefs  Fabric  of  their  Vision, 

The  cloud-capt  Towers,  the  gorgeous  Palaces, 

The  folemn  Temples,  the  great  Globe  it  felf9 

Tea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diffolve  ; 

And  like  this  unfubfantial  Pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  Rack  behind  ]  In  this  reading,  all  fublunary 

things,  on  acccunc  of  their  fleeting  exiftence,  are  compared  to 
the  mask  of  fpirits,  which,  at  the  beck  of  Profper,  vanifhed  fud- 
denly  away.  But  then  there  is  a  wretched  tautology  in  the  lines, 
And  like  the  ba  felefs  Fabric  Sec. 
And  like  this  unfubjlantial  Pageant  &C. 
Not  to  mention  the  aukward  exprefiion  of  [their  Vifion\,  which 
Mr.  Theobald,  upon  what  Authority  I  know  not,  hath  changed 
into  [this  Vifion\.    I  fuppofe  to  make  the  exprefiicn  a  little  more 
:  natural.    I  would  read, 

And  like  the  bafelefs  Fabric  of  th'  Af  r  Visions. 
F  z 
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6  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; ' 
c  And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrick  of  th'  air-vifions 
c  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
8  The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  it  felf, 
c  Yea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  mall  difiblve ; 
6  And,  like  this  infubftantial  pageant  faded, 

c  Leave 

He  had  juft  before  faid,  that  the  Spirits  were  melted  into  Air, 

into  thin  Air.  This  furnifhes  him  with  the  fine  fimilitude  of  Air 
Vifions,  which  generally  appearing,  as  Shake/pear  in  another 
place  fays,  like 

A  tower' d  Citidel,  a  pendant  Rock, 

A  forked  Mountain,  or  blue  Promontory, 
he  very  properly  calls  bafelefs  Fabrics,  which  doth  not  fo  well 
agree  with  fpirits  in  a  human  form.  By  this  emendation  the  tau- 
tology, taken  notice  of  above,  is  avoided :  and  the  Poet,  with 
great  perfpicuity,  and  phyfical  exaclnefs,  compares  the  Globe, 
and  all  inanimate  things  upon  it,  to  Air  Vifions  ;  and  men  and 

animals  in  the  words  yea  all  which  it  inherit  -to  the  vifion 

of  Spirits,  which  the  Speaker  had  juft  before  prefented  to  them. 
Further,  that  the  Comparifon  was  indeed  to  Air  Vifions  is  Hill 
evident  from  the  words, 

■  leave  not  a  Rack  behind, 
which  can  refer  only  to  Air  V ifions.  For  Rack  is  the  veftige  of 
an  embodied  cloud,  which  hath  been  broken  and  diflipated  by  the 
Winds.  But  laftly,  to  put  the  emendation  out  of  all  reafonable 
queftion,  we  have  this  very  Similitude  of  Air  Vifions  again  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  is  there  applied  to 
the  tranlient  glory  of  one  man,  and  here,  to  that  of  human  things  in 
general. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Sometimes  we  fee  a  Cloud  that's  dragomjb, 

A  vapour,  fometimcs  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  towered  Citidel,  a  pendant  Rock, 

A  forked  Mountain  or  blue  Promentory  ; 

■  thou'Jl  feen  thefe  figns, 

They  are  black  Vefper's  Pageants  ■ 

That  which  is  now  a  Horfe  even  with  a  thought, 

The  Rack  difimns  and  makes  it  indijiincl. 

As  water  is  in  water  -       now  thy  Captain  is 

Even  fuch  a  body  j  here  Tm  Anthony, 

Tet  cannot  hold  this  vifible  Shape,  &c.  — — 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  thought  They  are  black  Vefpers 

Pageants,  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  As  it  characterizes  theie  Air 
Vifions •,  which  appear  only  in  the  Evening,  when  the  fetting  Sun 

reflects 
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«  *  Leave  not  a  rack  behind!  we  are  fuch  fluff 
6  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

4  Is  rounded  with  a  fleep.'  1  Sir,  I  am  vext ; 

Bear  with  my  weaknefs,  my  old  brain  is  troubled  : 
Be  not  difturb'd  with  my  infirmity  •, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 
And  there  repofe :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 
To  Mill  my  beating  mind. 

per.  Mir  a.  We  wifh  your  peace. 

[Exe.  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro. 

refle&s  its  light  upon  the  oppofite  Clouds ;  and  as  it  gives  a  vaft 
force  to  the  Similitude,  which  infinuates  that  human  glory  is  as 
certainly  fucceeded  by  Mifery,  as  thefe  gaudy  Appearances  by  a 
dark  cloudy  Night.  Jt  is  obfervable,  that  the  time  at  which  Pro- 
fpero  ufes  this  Similitude  of  Air  Vijtons,  is  the  Evening. 

9  Leave  not  a  Rack  behind!--']  The  Oxford  Editor  not  knowing 
what  Mariners  call  the  Rack  of  a  Cloud,  namely  the  Veftige  of 
it,  after  it  has  been  broken  and  driven  by  the  wind,  alters  it  to 
Track. 

i   ■  ■  Sir,  I  am  <vext, 

Bear  with  my  weaknefs,  my  old  brain  is  troubled:  ] 

Pro  fpero  here  difcovers  a  great  emotion  of  anger  on  his  fudden 
recollection  of  Caliban  s  plot.  This  appears  from  the  admirable 
reflexion  he  makes  on  the  infignificancy  of  human  things.  For 
thinking  men  are  never  under  greater  depreflion  of  mind  than 
when  they  moralize  in  this  manner :  and  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the 
occafion  of  his  diforder,  it  does  not  appear,  as  firft  view,  to  be  a' 
thing  capable  of  moving  one  in  Profpero\  circumftances.  The 
Plot  of  a  contemptible  Savage  and  two  drunken  Sailors,  all  of 
whom  he  had  abfolutely  in  his  power.  There  was  then  no  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  But  if  we  look  more  nearly  into  the  cafe, 
we  mall  have  reafon  to  admire  our  Author's  wonderful  knowledge 
of  nature.  There  was  fomething  in  it  with  which  great  minds 
are  moll  deeply  affected,  and  that  is  the  Senfe  of  Ingratitude.  He 
recalled  to  mind  the  Obligations  this  Caliban  lay  under  for  the 
initructions  he  had  given  him,  and  the  conveniencies  of  life  he 
had  taught  him  to  ule.  But  thefe  reflexions  on  Caliban's  Ingra- 
titude would  naturally  recal  to  mind  his  brother's ;  And  then  thefe 
two  working  together  were  very  capable  of  producing  all  the  dif- 
order of  paflion  here  reprefented. — That  thefe  two,  who  had 
received,  at  his  hands,  the  two  beft  Gifts  mortals  are  capable  of, 
when  rightly  employed,  Regal  power  and  the  Ufe  of  reafon  ;  that 
thefe,  in  return,  mould  confpire  againft  the  life  of  the  Donor, 
would  furely  afflict  a  generous  mind  to  its  utmofl  bearing. 


Tie  Tempest. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ;  1  thank  you  : 

Ariel,  come. 

Profpero  comes  forward  from  the  Cell  \  enter  Ariel  to  bim. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to ;  what's  thy  pleafure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
"We  muft  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  prefented  Ceresy 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it  \  but  I  fear'd, 
Left  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didil  thou  leave  thefe  varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  Sir,  they  were  red  hot  with  drinking  . 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces    beat  the  ground 
For  killing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  prefect.    Then  1  Lea:  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unbackt  coks,  they  prickt  their  ears, 
Axhrancd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  rheir  nofes, 
As  they  frr.el:  munck  ;  ib  I  duc^d  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd  through 
Tooth'*  d  briars,  lnarp  furzes,  pricking  gois  and  thorns, 
Which  enter' d  their  frail  fhins  :  at  laft  I  left  them 
I'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er-frunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  ; 
Thy  fhape  invifible  retain  thcu  i:fi ; 
*  The  trumpery  in  my  houfe,  go  brirfg  it  hither, 
For  dale  to  catch  thefe  thieves. 

Ari.  I  gp,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  cn  v.hofe  nature 
Nurture  can  never  ft:ck  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 

2  The  tru&iiry  in  my  bou/e.  go  bring  it  bitber 

Tor  fate  to  catch  tbefe  Thieves  —  J  If  it  be  a^ked  what  ne- 
efffitj  there  was  for  this  apparatus,  1  anfwer  that  it  was  the 
kperr.icicus  fancy  of  the  people,  in  cur  A-:-  r's  :irr.c,  :hac 
Witches,  Conjurors,  &c.  had  no  power  over  thofe  againil  whom 
they  would  employ  their  Charms,  till  they  had  got  them  at  this 
id  .-ix^ge,  ci.T.:;:::::r.g  ic~»e  un  or  c:;.;:,      :.z:z  J  :hsf:. 

Humanely 
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Humanely  taken,  all,  all  loft,  quite  loft ; 
And,  as  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers ;  I  will  plague  them  all, 
Even  to  roaring :  come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

[Profpero  remains  invifible. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glifiering  apparel,  &c.  Enter 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

CaL  Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monfter,  your  Fairy,  which  you  fay  is  a  harmlefs 
Fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  plaid  the  Jack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monfter,  I  do  fmell  all  horfe-pifs,  at  which 
my  nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste .  So  is  mine :  do  you  hear,  monfter  ?  if  I  fhould 
take  a  dilpleafure  againft  you  ;  look  you 

fcin.  Thou  wer't  but  a  loft  monfter. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  ftill : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize,  I'll  bring  thee  to, 
Shall  hood- wink  this  mifchance ;  therefore,  fpeak  foftly : 
All's  hufht  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  "  Ay,  but  to  lofe  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — * 

Ste.  "  There  is  not  only  difgrace  and  difhonour  in 
*c  that,  monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Trin.  "  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting  :  yet 
"  this  is  your  harmlefs  Fairy,  monfter. 

£te.  "  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
"  ears  for  my  labour." 

CaL  Pr'ythee,  my  King,  be  quiet :  feeft  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  th5  cell    no  noife,  and  enter  •> 
Do  that  good  mifchief,  which  may  make  this  Ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever  ;  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  ay  thy  foot-licker. 

F  4  St* 
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Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts.  [phano! 

Trin.  3  O  King  Stephano!  O  Peer !  O  worthy  Ste- 
Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  trafh. 

Trin.  Oh,  oh,  monfter-,  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  frippery   O,  King  Stephana ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trincuh ;  by  this  hand,  FO 
have  that  gown. 

Tr'n.  Thy  grace  ftiall  have  it.  [mean, 

Cal.  The  dropfie  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
To  coat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  let's  along, 
And  do  the  murder  firft  :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  ftrange  fluff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monfter.  Miftrefs  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  r  now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :  now, 
jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald 
jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do;  we  Ileal  by  line  and  level,  and't 
like  your  Grace. 

Ste.  "  I  thank  thee  for  that  jeft,  here's  a  garment 
<c  for't :  wit  fhall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am 
«c  King  of  this  country  :  ileal  by  line  and  level,  is  an 
f*  excellent  pais  of  pate;  there's  another  garment 
«  fbr't. 

Trin.  Monfler,  come,  put  fome  ,lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  reft. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't  •,  we  fhall  lofe  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  apes 
"With  foreheads  viilanous  low. 

3  Trin.  O  King  Stephar.o!  O  Peer!  O  worthy  Stephano  \ 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee!  ]  The  Humour 
cf  thefc  lines  confifts  in  their  being  an  allufion  to  an  old  celebrated 

Ballad,  which  begins  thus,  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  Peer  

and  celebrates  that  King's  parfimony  with  regard  to  his  ward- 
r§fe.  There  are  two  Stanzas  of  this  ballad  in  Othello. 

Ste. 
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Ste.  Monfter,  lay  to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogfhead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom ;  go  to,  carry  this. 

T'rin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noife  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  fpirits  in  foape 
oj  hounds ,  hunting  them  about  \  Profpero  and  Ariel 
fetting  them  on.  Calib.  Steph.  and  Trine,  driven  out, 
roaring. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey. 

Ari.  Silver ;  there  it  goes,  Silver. 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury  ;  there,  Tyrant,  there ;  hark,  hark  ; 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulfions ;  fhorten  up  their  finews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make 
them, 

Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 
Ari.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly.    At  this  hour 
Lye  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  lhall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom ;  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   V.    SCENE   L  *** 

Before  the  Cell 
Enter  Profpero  in  his  'magick  Robes,  and  Ariel. 

Prosper  o. 

NOW  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  ; 
My  charms  crack  not  my  fpirits  obey,  and  4  time 

Goes 

4   —   Time 

Goes  upright  with  bis  Carriage—']  The  thought  is  pretty. 

—  Time 
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Goes  upright  with  his  carriage :  how's  the  day  ? 

Art.  On  the  fixth  hour,  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  faid,  our  work  mould  ceafe. 

Pro.  I  did  fay  fo, 
When  firft  I  rais'd  the  tempeft ;  fay,  my  fpirit. 
How  fares  the  King  and 's  followers  ? 

Art.  Confin'd 
In  the  fame  fafhion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Juft  as  you  left  them,  all  your  prifoners,  Sir, 
In  the  Lime-Grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell. 
They  cannot  budge,  'till  your  releafe.    The  King, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  forrow  and  difmay  ;  but,  chiefly, 
Him  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord  Gonzalo. 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds ;  your  charm  fo  ftrongly  works 
'em, 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Do'ft  thou  think  fo,  fpirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  mall. 
Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  fhall  not  myfelf, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relifh  all  as  fharply, 
Paffion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Tho'  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  (truck  to  th'  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reafon,  'gainft  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part  •,  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance ;  they  being  penitent,  ' 
The  fole  drift  of  my  purpofe  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further  -3  go,  releafe  them,  Ariel 

- — Time  is  ufaally  reprefented  as  an  old  man  almoft  worn  out, 
and  bending  under  his  load.  He  is  here  painted  as  in  great  vi- 
gour, and  walking  upright,  to  denote  SHat  things  went  profpe- 
roufly  on. 

My 
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My  charms  I'D  break,  their  fenfes  I'll  reftore, 
And  they  mall  be  themfelves. 
Art*  I'll  fetch  them,  Sir. 

SCENE  II. 

Pro.  4  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  (landing  lakes  and 
groves, 

*  And  ye,  that  on  the  fands  with  printlefs  foot 

*  Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune    and  do  fly  him, 

*  When  he  comes  back    you  demy -puppets,  that 
6  By  moon-fhine  do  the  green  four  ringlets  make, 

*  Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whofe  paftime 

*  Is  to  make  midnight  mufhrooms,  that  rejoice 
6  To  hear  the  folemn  curfew ;  by  whofe  aid 

4  (Weak  matters  tho'  ye  be) 5  I  have  be-dimm'd 
4  The  noon- tide  fun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

«  And 

,j  m  I  have  be-dimm'd 

7 he  noon- tide  Sun,  calFd  forth  the  mutinous  <winds$ 
And  'tvuixt  the  green  Sea  and  the  azur'd  vault, 
Set  roaring  voar ;  to  the  dread  ratling  thunder 
Have  I  giv*n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove'j  flout  Oak 
With  his  ovon  bolt ;  the  Jlrong-bas'd  Promontory 
Have  I  made  Jhake,  and  by  the  fpurs  pluck t  up 
The  Pine  and  Cedar  :  Graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  fleepers ;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  Jo  potent  Art.~\  Here  is  evidently  an  abfurd  tranfpo- 
fition  of  the  words  in  the  iaft  line  but  one.    But  Mr.  Theobald's 
defence  of  the  prefent  reading  is  ftill  more  abfurd.  He  juftifies  the 
exprelfion  of  Graves  leaking  their  Sleepers,   by  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher's  faying  Fame  vuakens  the  ruin'd  Monuments  

which  is  an  exprelfion  purely  metaphorical,  to  fignify  that  thofe 
monuments  are  brought  again  into  remembrance  ;  and  is  therefore 
judicable.  But — Graves  waking  their  Sleepers  muft  needs  be  un- 
derllood  literally.  For  Profpero  would  infmuate  that  dead  men 
were  actually  railed  to  life  by  his  Art.  Therefore  the  exprelfion 
is  abfurd,  and  confequently  none  of  Shake/pear's,  who  certainly 
wrote 

•        Graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  open'd,  and  let  forth  their  Sleepers,  wak'd 

By  my  fo  potent  Art, 

As 
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[Exit. 
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c  And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
c  Set  roaring  war  -9  to  the  dread  ratling  thunder 
c  Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  flout  oak 
c  With  his  own  bolt :  the  ltrong-bas'd  promontory 
c  Have  I  made  fnake,  and  by  the  fpurs  pluckt  up 
4  The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
c  Have  open'd,  and  let  forth  their  fleepers,  wak'd 
'  By  my  fo  potent  art.'    6  But  this  rough  magick 
I  here  abjure ;  and  when  I  have  requir'd 

Some 

As  a  farther  proof  that  Shake/pear  wrote  it  thus,  we  may  obferve, 
that  he  borrowed  this  fpeech  from  Medea  s  in  Ovid : 
Stantia  concutio  cantu  freta,  nubila  pello  ; 
J\ubilaque  induco  :  ventos  abigoque  vocoque  : 
Vipereafque  rumpo  'verbis  &  carmine  fauces  * 
Vivaque  faxa  fua  convulfaque  robora  terra,, 
F,t  filvas  mo<veo  :  jubeoque  tremefcere  Montes, 
Et  mugire  folum  manescmje  exire  sepulcris. 
Now  manefque  exire  ftpulcris  is  juflly  exprefled  as  we  have  re- 
formed the  lines, 

  Graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  opend,  and  let  forth  their  fleepers,  wak'd 

By  my  Jo  potent  art  

The  third  line  of  his  original  containing  an  atchievement  little  in 
ule  amongft  modern  Inclianters  he  has  with  judgment  omitted  it 
in  his  imitation. 

6  — —         But  this  rough  mavick 

I  here  abjure.    And  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  mufick,  which  evn  now  1  do, 
(To  work  mine  end  upon  their  Senfes,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for;)  Til  break  my^fiaff,  &c. — ]  If 
the  prefent  reading  be  genuine,  then,  by  {airy  charm]  is  meant 
the  heavenly  mufick  two  lines  before.  But  this  admitted,  the  con- 
fequence  will  be,  I.  A  wrecched  tautology,  He  had  faid  —  Some 
heavenly  mufick  to  work  mine  end ;  and  then  immediately  adds  this 
airy  charm  of  mufic  is  for  working  mine  end.    2.  As  unpardon- 
able a  defecl ;  for,  according  to  this  fenfe  and  reading,  we  are  not 
informed  what  this  end  was,  by  not  being  told  the  State  of  their 
Senfes.    We  muft  needs  then  by  {airy  charm]  underfland  the  fire 
and  cracks  of  fulphurous  roaring,  as  it  is  called  in  the  3d  Scene  of 
Ac~l  I.  and  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  4th  Scene  cf  Act  III. 
which  had  in  the  higheft  degree  terrified  the  perfons  concerned. 
That  this  was  the  airy  charm  is  farther  evident  from  thefe  words, 
in  the  following  Scene,  The  charm  diffolves  apace,  and  as,  See. 
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Some  heavenly  mufick,  which  ev'n  now  I  do, 

(To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 

This  airy  charm  has  frail'd  ; )  7  Til  break  my  ftaff ; 

Bury't  a  certain  fadom  in  the  earth ; 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  Mufich 

SCENE  III. 

Here  enters  Ariel  before  ;  then  Alonzo  with  a  frantick 
gefture,  attended  by  Gonzalo.  Sebaftian  <WAnthonio 
in  like  manner \  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francifco.  "They 
all  enter  the  circle  which  Profpero  had  made^  and  then 
ftand  charmed  j  which  Profpero  obferving,  /peaks. 

A  folemn  air,  and  the  bed  comforter 

To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains 

Now  ufelefs,  boil'd  within  thy  skull!  There  ftand, 

For  you  are  fpell-ftopt.-  

Holy  Gonzaky  honourable  man, 

It  was  diffolved,  we  fee,  by  the  heavenly  muficky  and  therefore 
different  from  it.  But  if  this  be  the  fenfe  of  airy  charm,  then  we  fee 
the  reading  [is  for]  mull  be  corrupt ;  and  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 

 heavenly  mufick  

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 
This  airy  charm  has  frail'd. 
r  e.  which  fenfes  the  airy  charm  of  Ariel  above-mentioned  has 
difturbed  and  Ihatter'd.    For  that  this  was  their  condition  appears 
from  the  lines  which  follow  in  the  next  fcene. 
—         The  charm  diffolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  jleals  upon  the  nighty 
Melting  the  darknefs  ;  fo  their  rifing  fenfes 
Begin  to  chafe  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reafon 

7  Til  break  my  ftaff ; 

Bury  it  certain  fadoms  in  the  earth."]  Certain  in  its  prefent 
fignihcation  is  predicated  of  a  precife  determinate  number.  But 
this  fenfe  would  make  the  thought  flat  and  ridiculous.  We  mult 
confider  the  word  certain  therefore  as  ufed  in  its  old  fignification 
of  a  many,  indefinitely.  So  Bale  in  his  Acls  of  Englifh  Votaries- 
fays,  But  he  took  nvith  him  a  c  e  r  t  e  n  of  his  idle  compa- 
nions. For  a  many.  So  that  Shakejpear,  I  fuppofe,  wrote  the  line  thus, 
Bur/t  a  certain  Fadom  in  the  Earth, 

Vol.  I.  Mine 
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Mine  eyes,  even  fociable  to  th'  fhew  of  thine, 

Fall  felJow-drops.  The  charm  HlfTM  ' 

A  nrl  a«  rh^  ™„  v  ■     a   ,    cnarni  diHoJves  apace  5 
And  as .the  morning  fteals  upon,  the  night,  F 
Melting  the  darknefs ,  fo  their  rihWenfes 
Begin  to  chafe  the  *  ign'rant  fumesf  that  mantle 

My  true  preferver,  and  a  loyal  Sir 
To  him  thou  follow'ft  ,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home  both  ,n  word  and  deed.— MoS  cruelly 
Didft  thou,  Alonzo,  ufe  me  and  my  daughter  • 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  aft : 

You  bX"  d  for'ln0W'  Sehafiian*  flelh  ™*  Wood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

rvffi* d.rcm°rfeandu nature;  who  with  Sebfiian 

*   That  no  w  hes  foul  and  muddy.  Not  one  of  them 
That  yet  iooks  on  me,  or  would  know  me._S 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell  5  ' 
1  will  dif-cafe  me,  and  myfelf  prefent 

As  I  was  f^M^f^:^^ 
Thou  fhalt  e'er  long  be  free?  P 

Ark\  Jings,  and  helps  to  attire  him. 
t  Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  /5 
In  a  co-wjlifs  bell  I  Ue 

would  hive  ,W*j  3 EftSrf  g?°d  H8***^ 
fe«h  brought  then,  up  „  gPcd  ea^^dffif0  *W  <hc» 
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*Ihere  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  9  Summery  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  Jhall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blojfom,  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel ;  I  mall  mifs  thee  \ 
But  yet  thou  malt  have  freedom.    So,  fo,  fo, 
To  the  King's  fhip,  invifible  as  thou  art ; 
There  malt  thou  find  the  mariners  afleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  matter  and  the  boatfwain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  prefently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulfe  twice  beat.  {Exit. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here ;  fome  heav'nly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

9  After  Summer,  merrily.']  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  Edi- 
tions. Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  fubftituted  Sun-fet,  becaufe  Ariel 
talks  of  riding  on  the  Bat  in  this  expedition.  An  idle  fancy.  That 
circumftance  is  given  only  to  defign  the  time  of  night  in  which 
feiries  travel.  One  would  think  the  confideration  of  the  circum- 
ftances  Ihould  have  fet  him  right.  Ariel  was  a  fpirit  of  great 
delicacy,  bound  by  the  charms  of  Profpero,  to  a  conftant  attendance 
on  his  occafions.  So  that  he  was  confined  to  the  Ifland  Winter 
and  Summer.  But  the  roughnefs  of  Winter  is  reprefented  by 
Shake/pear  as  difagreeable  to  fairies,  and  fuch  like  delicate  fpirits, 
who  on  this  account  conftantly  follow  Summer.  Was  not  this  then 
the  moft  agreeable  circumftance  of  Ariel's  new  recovered  liberty, 
that  he  could  now  avoid  Winter,  and  follow  Summer  quite  round 
the  Globe.  Bat  to  put  the  matter  out  of  queftion,  let  us  confider 
the  meaning  of  this  line. 

There  /  couch,  when  Owls  do  Cry. 
Where  ?  in  the  Cowf/ip's  hell,  and  where  the  Bee  fucks,  he  tells 
us :  this  muft  needs  be  in  Summer.    When  ?  when  Owls  cry,  and 
this  is  in  Winter.    When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  fings  the  faring  owl. 
The  Song  of  Winter  in  Love's  Labour  Lof. 
The  confequence  is,  that  Ariel  fies  After-Summer.     Yet  the 
Oxford  Editor  has  adopted  this  judicious  emendation  of  Mr, 
Theobald. 

Pre. 
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Pro.  Behold,  Sir  King, 
The  wronged  Duke  of  Milan^  Profpero : 
For  more  afTurance  that  a  living  Prince 
Does  now  fpeak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Be' ft  thou  he  or  no^ 
Or  fome  inchanted  trifle  to  abufe  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know ;  thy  pulfe 
Beats,  as  of  flefli  and  blood  \  and  fince  I  faw  thee,- 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madnefs  held  me ;  this  mull  crave 
(And  if  this  be  at  all)  a  moft  ftrange  (lory : 
Thy  Dukedom  I  refign,  and  do  intreat, 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  ;  but  how  fhould  Profpero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  Firft,  noble  friend, 
Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whofe  honour  cannot 
Be  meafur'd  or  confined. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 
Or  be  not,  I'll  not  fwear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  tafte 
Some  fubtilties  o*  th*  ifle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain :  welcome,  my  friends  all. 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  Highnefs'  frown  upon  you, 
And  juftify  you  traitors  ->  at  this  time  < 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  fpeaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No:  

For  you,  moft  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankeft  faults  ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  Dukedom  of  thee,  which  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  muft  reftore. 

Alon.  If  thou  be'ft  Profpero^ 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  prefervation, 

Ho\r 
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How  thou  haft  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fincc 
Were  wreckt  upon  this  more  ;  where  I  have  loft 
(How  lharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  fon  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  Vm  woe  for't,  Sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  lofs,  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 
You  have  not  fought  her  help  ;  of  whofe  foft  grace, 
For  the  like  lofs,  I  have  her  ibv'reign  aid, 
And  reft  myfelf  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  lofs  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and,  fupportable 
To  make  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  j  for  I 
Have  loft  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter  ? 
O  heav'ns !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  King  and  Queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wifh, 
Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
Where  my  fon  lies.  When  did  you  lofe  your  daughter  ? 

Pro,  In  this  laft  tempeft.    I  perceive,  thefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reafon ;  and  fcarce  think, 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but  howfoe'er  you  have 
Been  juftled  from  your  fenfes,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Profp'ro,  and  that  very  Duke 
Which  was  thruft  forth  of  Milan  who  moft  ftrangely 
Upon  this  more,  where  you  were  wreckt,  was  landed 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firft  meeting.    Welcome,  Sir ; 
This  cell's  my  court ;  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  fubje&s  none  abroad    pray  you,  look  in ; 
My  Dukedom  fince  you've  given  me  again, 

Vol.  I.  G  I  will 
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I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  leaft,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  Dukedom. 

SCENE  IV. 

Opens  to  the  Entrance  of  the  Cell. 

Here  Profpero  difcovers  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing 
at  Chefs. 

Mir  a.  CWEET  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 

i3    Fer.  No,  my  dear  love, 
I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mir  a.  1  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms  you  mould 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 
A  vifion  of  the  ifland,  one  dear  fon 
Shall  I  twice  lofe. 

Seb.  A  mod  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  feas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I've  curs'd  them  without  caufe. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  bleflings  [Ferd.  kneels. 

Of  a  glad  Father  compafs  thee  about ! 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'ft  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ? 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  hew  world, 
That  has  fuch  people  in't ! 

Fro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft  ar 
play  ? 

Your  eld'ft  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours  : 
Is  llie  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever' d  us, 

I  Yes,  for  a  Score  of  Kingdoms}  i.  e.  If  the  fubjeft  or  bet  were 
Kingdoms :  Score  here  not  fignifying  the  number  twenty,  but 

account. 
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And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  fhe's  mortal ; 
But,  by  immortal  providence,  fhe's  mine. 
I  chofe  her,  when  1  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice :  nor  thought,  I  had  one :  me 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  faw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Receiv'd  a  fecond  life,  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  ; 
But,  oh,  how  oddly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  ask  my  child  forgiveneis ! 

Pro.  There,  Sir,  flop; 
Let 'us  not  burthen  our  remembrance  with 
An  heavinefs  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I've  inly  wept, 
Or  mould  have  fpoke  ere  this.  Look  down,  you  Gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blefTed  crown  : 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

Alon.  I  fay,  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thruft  from  Milan ,  that  his  ifTue 
Should  become  Kings  of  Naples!  O  rejoics 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  fet  it  down 
In  gold  on  lading  pillars  !  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  T xnis  ; 
And  Ferdinand j  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  himfelf  was  loft  ;  Profpero  his  Dukedom, 
In  a  poor  ifle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ou delves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  : 
Let  grief  and  forrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wifn  you  Joy  ! 

Gon.  Be't  fo,  Amen! 


SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  Ariel,  with  the  Mafter  and  Boat  [wain  amazedfy 
following. 

0  look,  Sir,  look,  Sir,  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophefy'd,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown.    Now,  blafphemy, 
That  fwear'ft  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  more  ? 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  what  is  the  news  ? 

Boatf  The  beft  news  is,  that  we  have  fafely  found 
Our  King  and  company  ;  the  next,  our  fhip, 
Which  but  three  glaffes  fince  we  gave  out  fplit, 
Is  tight  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  firft  put  out  to  fea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  fcrvice 
Have  I  done  fince  I  went. 

Pro.  My  trickfey  fpirit ! 

Alon.  Thefe  are  not  natural  events  they  ftrengthen, 
From  ftrange  to  ftranger.  Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boatf.  If  I  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  {hive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  a-fleep, 
And,  how  we  know  not,  all  clapt  under  hatches, 
Where  but  ev'n  now  with  ftrange  and  fev'ral  noifes 
Of  roaring,  fhrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diverfity  of  founds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd ;  ftraightway  at  liberty  : 
*  Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  frefhly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good  and  gallant  fhip  •,  our  mafter 
Cap' ring  to  eye  her ;  on  a  trice,  fo  pleafe  you, 
Ev'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done? 

2  Where  ive  in  all  cur  Trim,  frejhly  beheld 

Our  royal  good  and  gallant  Ship  \  ]  The  Trim  is  to  be 

undcrftood  of  the  Ship,  and  not  of  che  Crew,  fo  that  we  fhould 
read  her  trim.  Dr.  Ibirlby. 
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Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence,  thou  fhalt  be  free. 

A  Ion.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod, 
And  there  is  in  this  bufinefs  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of  ;  fome  oracle 
Muft  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  Liege, 
Do  not  infeft  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  itrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs  ;  at  pickt  leifure 
(Which  mall  be  fhortly) 3  fingle  I'll  refolve  you, 
Which  to  you  fhall  feem  probable,  of  every 
Thefe  happened  accidents ;  till  when  be  chearful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well.    Come  hither,  ipirit ; 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  fpell.    How  fares  my  gracious  Sir  ? 
There  are  yet  miffing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trin- 
culo,  in  their  fiolen  Apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  fhift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himfelf ;  for  all  is  but  fortune  Coragioy 
bully-monfter,  Cor  agio ! 

T rin.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies,  which  I  wear  in  my  head, 
here's  a  goodly  fight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos^  thefe  be  brave  fpirits,  indeed  ! 
How  fine  my  mafter  is !  I  am  afraid, 
He  will  chaffife  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 
What  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Anthoniol 
Will  money  buy  'em  ? 

Ant.  Very  like  •>  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fim,  and  no  doubt  marketable. 

3   fingie  ?U  refol-ve  you.~\  Becaufe  the  confpiracy,  againft 

him,  of  his  Brother  Sebaftian  and  his  own  Brother  Anthonioy  wruld 
make  part  of  the  relation. 
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Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  oPthck-  men,  my  lords, 
Then  fay,  if  they  be  true :  this  mif-fnap'd  knave, 
His  mother  uas  a  witch,  and  one  lb  ftrong 
That  could  contrcul  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power. 
Thefe  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demy-devil 
(For  he's  a  bailard  one}  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  ±  two  cf  thefe  reliows  you 
Muft  know  and  own    this  thing  of  darknefs  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cat.  I  (hall  be  pincht  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stepka?:o,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He's  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alan.  4  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe  ;  where  mould 
they 

Find  this  grand  siixir,  that  hath  gilded  'em? 
Hew  cam  ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

4  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe  ;  later*  Jhzuld  they 

Ti-K.i        grand  L  I  q^u  c  R,  thai  hath  g:. 'did  \m~\  Shake- 
fpear,  to  be  fare,  wrote  —  g-ir.i  1  t  I  x  I  r,  alluding  ro  the  grand 
Elixir  of  the  alchymiih,  which  they  pretend  would  reiicre  yoath, 
and  confer  immortality.    Thi»f  as  they  faid,  being  a  preparation 
of  Gold,  they  called  Aurum  potabile  ;  which  Sbakejfiar  alluded 
to  in  the  word  gi.'dt  d;  as  he  dees  again  in  Anthor.j  and  Cleopatra. 
Bam  wutfb  art  thou  unlike  Mark  Anthony  r 
Yet  coming  from  him,  that  great  mecfeme  hath, 
With-  his  Tine?,  gilded  thee. 
But  the  joke  here  is  to  iriinua:e  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
boa  lis  o?  the  Chymiib,  Sack  wa?  the  only  reiiorer  of  youth,  and 
beftower  of  immortality.    So  Ben  John  fan  in  his  Eiery  man  out 

of  his  humour  Canarie  the  'very  Elixar  and  J  fir  it  of  nine  

This  feerns  to  have  been  the  Cant  name  for  Sack,  of  which  the 
Ek were,  at  that  time,  immoderately  fond.    Randolf  in  his 

L:v:>s,  fpeaking  of  it,  fays,    A  Pot  tie  of  Elixar  at 

the  Pegafus  brandy  caroufed.  So  again  in  Fletchers  Idonjitur 
Thomas.' A8.  III. 

 Qld  rfo  erend  Sack,  which,  for  ought  that  1  can  read  yet  9 

Was  that  Phihfophers  jtom  the 'wife  King  Ptolomeus 

Did  all  bis  wonders  by.   

Tne  phrafe  too  of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  on  this  occafion. 

El- 1: her  m  hi  Chances  Duke,  hjhe  not  drunk  too  P    Whore.  A 

Little  gilded  o'er,  Sir;  Old  Sack,  Old  Sack,  Boys! 

Trin. 
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Trin.  I  have  been  in  fuch  a  pickle,  fince  I  faw  you 
laft,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I 
mall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ?  [cramp. 

Ste.  5  O,  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano^  but  a 

Pro.  You'd  be  King  o'  th'  ifle,  Sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  mould  have  been  a  fore  one  then. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  ftrange  thing,  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

Pro,  He  is  as  difproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  Ihape :  go,  Sirrah,  to  my  cell, 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomly. 

Col.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wile  hereafter, 
And  feek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  God  ? 
And  worfhip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to,  away ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  beftow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  ftole  it  rather. 

5  O,  touch  me  not:  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp]  In  reading 
this  play,  I  all  along  fufpe£ted  that  Shake/pear  had  taken  it  from 
feme  Italian  writer  ;  the  Unities  being  all  fo  regularly  obferved, 
which  no  dramatic  writers  but  the  Italian  obferved  fo  early  as  our 
Author's  time  ;  and  which  Shake/pear  has  obferved  no  where  but 
in  this  Play.  Befides,  the  Perfons  of  the  Drama  are  all  Italians. 
I  was  much  confirmed  in  my  Sufpicion  when  I  came  to  this  place. 
It  is  plain  a  joke  was  intended  ;  but  where  it  lies  is  hard  to  fay. 
I  fufpecl  there  was  a  quibble  in  the  Original  that  would  not  bear 
to  be  tranflated,  which  ran  thus,  I  am  not  Stephano  but  Staffilato. 
Staffilato  fignifying,  in  Italian,  a  man  well  lamed  or  flayed,  which 
was  the  real  cafe  of  thefe  varlets. 

 •  Toothed  briars,  Jbarp  furzes,  pricking  gofs  and  thorns 

Which  enter  d  their  frail  Skins.  -  

And  the  touching  a  raw  part  being  very  painful,  he  might  well 
cry  out  Touch  me  not,  &c.  In  RiccobonVs  Catalogue  cf  Italian 
plays  are  thefe,  //  Negromante  di  L.  Ariofio,  profa  e  njerfo,  iff  II 
Negromante  Palliato  di  Gio-  Angelo  Petrucci,  profa.  But  whether 
the  Tempeji  be  borrowed  from  either  of  thefe,  not  having  feen  them, 
I  cannot  fay. 
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The  Tempest. 


Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highnefs,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell ;  where  you  fhall  take  your  reft 
For  this  one  night,  which  'part  of  it)  I'll  wafte 
"With  fuch  difcourfe,  as,  I  not  doubt,  fhall  make  it 
Go  quick  away ;  the  ftory  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  i£le :  and  in  the  morn 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  fhip  ;  and  fo  to  Naples ; 
Where  I  have  hope  to  fee  the  nuptials 
Of  thefe  our  dear  beloved  folemniz'd; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  fhall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 
To  hear  the  ftory  of  your  life,  which  muft 
Take  the  ear  ftrangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all 
And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpicious  gales, 
And  fail  fo  expeditious,  that  mail  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off :  My  Ariel^  chick, 
That  is  thy  charge  :  Then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !  Pleafe  you,  draw  near. 

\Exeunt  omnes* 


EPILOGUE. 


Spoken  by  Profpero. 

NOW  my  charms  are  all  o'  er-thrown, 
And  what  ftrength  I  have's  mine  own  j 
Which  is  moft  faint :  and  now,  'tis  true, 
I  mufi  be  here  confined  by  you, 
Or  fent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  Dukedom  got, 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  ijland  by  your  fpell : 
But  releafe  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  fails 
Muft  fill,  or  elfe  my  projecl  fails, 
Which  was  to  pleafe.    For  now  I  want 
Spirits  £  enforce,  art  to  enchant 
6  And  my  ending  is  defpair, 
Unlefs  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Ji^hich  pierces  fo,  that  it  affaults 
Mercy  itfelf,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon' *d  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  fet  me  free! 

6   And  my  ending  is  defpair, 

Unlefs  I  be  relieved  by  prayer  ;] 
This  alludes  to  the  old  Stones  told  of  the  defpair  of  Necromancers 
in  their  laft  moments  j  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their 
friends  for  them. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S 

DREAM. 


Dramatis  Perfonse. 


THESEUS,  Duke  of  Athens. 

Egeus,  an  Athenian  Lord. 

Lyfander,  in  love  with  Hermia. 

Demetrius,  in  love  with  Hermia. 

Philoftrate,  Mafter  of  the  Sports  to  the  Duke. 

Quince,  the  Carpenter. 

Snug,  the  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  Weaver. 

Flute,  the  Bellows-mender. 

Snowt,  the  Tinker. 

Starveling,  the  Tailor. 

Hippolita,   Princefs  of  the  Amazons,   betrothed  to 
Thefeus. 

Hermia,  [Daughter  to  Egeus,  in  hve  with  Lyfander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Attendants. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 
Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck,  or  Robin-goodfellow,  a  Fairy, 
PeafeblofTom,  * 
Cobweb,         C  77 
Moth,  (  Fatr,e5* 

Muftard-feed,  > 
Pyramus, 

Thisbe,  J  £joara^fers  tyi  t^e  Interlude  performed 

V         C       by  the  Clowns. 
Moonthme,     v  J 

Lyon.  3 

Other  Fairies  attending  on  the  King  and  Queen, 
SCENE,  Athens  -9  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


A  MID- 


A  MlDSUMME  R-N  IGHTS 


DREAM. 


A  C  T    I.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

The  Dukes  Palace  in  Athens. 

Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  Philoftrate,  with  Attendants. 

Theseus. 

O  W,  fair  Hippolita,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how 
flow 

This  old  moon  wanes!  me  lingers  my 
defires, 

Like  to  a  (tep-dame,  or  a  dowager, 

1  Long  wintering  on  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  fteep  themfelves  in  night  \ 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  : 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  filver  bow, 

I  i?^  withering  OUT  a  young  Man's  revenue  ]  Long 
withering  out  is,  certainly,  not  good  Englijh.  I  rather  think 
Shake [/pear  wrote,  Lang  WINTERING  ON  a  young  man"* 
re-venue. 

New 


A  Midftanmer-Nighi j  Dream. 

New  bent  in  heaven,  mall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  folemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philoftrate, 
Stir  up  th'  Athenian  youth  to  merriments  •, 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.    [Exit  Phi. 
Hippclita^  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  fword; 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  : 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lyfander,  and  Demetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Tbefeus,  our  renowned  Duke ! 
The.  Thanks,  good  Eg eus what's  the  news  with 
thee  ? 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation,  come  I  with  complaint 
Againft  my  child,  my  daughter  Hcrrnia. 

Stand  forth,  Demetrius.-  My  noble  lord, 

This  man  hath  my  content  to  marry  her. 

Stand  forth,  Lyfander.-  And,  my  gracious  Duke, 

This  man  hath  witch'd  the  bofom  of  my  child  : 
Thou,  thou,  Lyfander,  thou  haft  giv'n  her  rhimes, 
And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  haft  by  moon-light  at  her  window  fung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verfes  of  feigning  love ; 
And  1  ftoll'n  th'  imprefTion  of  her  fantafie, 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nofegays,  fweet-meats ;  (meiTengers 
Of  ftrong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth) 
With  cunning  haft  thou  filch' d  my  daughter's  heart, 
Turn'd  her  obtadwpcc,  winch  is  due  to  me, 
To  ftubborn  harihnefs:  And,  my  gracious  Duke, 
Be't  fo,  fhe  will  not  here  before  your  Grace 

2  —  fioITn  tb"  imprcjfion  of 'her  fan!  a  ft: .]  The  expreffion  is  ele- 
gant and  pretty.  It  alludes  ro  the  taking  the  impreilioD  of  a  Kev- 
in Wax,  in  order  to  have  anoihe:  made  to  unlock  a  Cabinet. 

Content 
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Content  to  many  with  Demetrius ; 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens^ 
As  fhe  is  mine,  I  may  difpofe  of  her : 
Which  mail  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
;  Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law, 
Immediately  provided  in  that  cafe. 

The.  What  fay  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,  fair  maid. 
*  To  you  your  father  fhould  be  as  a  God, 
Oite,  that  compos'd  your  beauties  \  yea,  and  one, 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax 
By  him  imprinted  ;  and  within  his  power 
To  'leve  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it : 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lyfander. 

The.  In  himielf  he  is ; 
But  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  mufl  be  held  the  wotting. 

Her.  I  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

The.  Rather  your  eyes  muft  with  his  judgment  look. 

3  Or  to  her  death \  according  to  our  la^w,"]  By  a  Law  of  Solon's, 
Parents  had  the  ablolure  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  chil- 
dren.   So  it  fuited  the  poet's  purpofe  well  enough  to  fuppoie  the 

Athenians  had  it  before.  Or  perhaps  he  neither  thought  nor 

knew  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

4  To  you  your  father  Jhould  be  as  a  G:d, 

One,  -j:ho  composed  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  out, 

To  -.L-son  \zu  are  hut  as  a  form  in  ~<xax 

By  him  imprinted ;  and  Jiitbin  his  porjjer 

To  leave  the  figure  or  disfigure  it.]    We  fhould  reid, 

To  'leve  the  figure,  kc. 

Ire.  rele-ve,  to  heighten  or  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  which, 
is  faid  to  be  imprinted  by  him.  'Tis  from  the  French,  relener. 
Thus  they  fay,  Tapifferies  rele<vees  d*or.  In  the  fame  feme  they 
ufe  en/e^ver,  which  Maundi*vile  makes  Englijh  of  in  this  Manner 

 And  alle  the  dalles  twiibemat  ben  cwe^ed  with  gold  and 

. :  rr,  in  fyn  Plate:  :  and  in  the  Plata  ben  Stories  and  Bat  a-.  ..\ 
'  e  n  l  E  v  e  d  .  p  2:5.     Rabiais,  w;th  a  ftrain  of  buffoon 

humour,  that  equals  the  fober  elegance  of  this  paiTage  in  our 
Poet,  call*  the  fmall  gcctrv  of  France ,  Gen:- .rt~"~?s  dt  has  relief. 

Br. 
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Her.  I  do  intreat  your  Grace  to  pardon  mc  : 
5  I  know  not,  by  what  pow'r  I  am  made  bold  ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modefty, 
In  fuch  a  prefence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
But,  I  befeech  your  Grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worft  that  may  befal  me  in  this  cafe, 
If  I  refufe  to  wed  Demetrius. 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  fociety  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  queftion  your  defires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  Ihady  cloifter  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  filter  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitlefs,  moon? 
Thrice  blelTed  they,  that  matter  fo  their  blood, 
To  undergo  fuch  maiden  pilgrimage ! 
But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rofe  diitilPd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  fingle  blefTednefs. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  fo  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordfhip,  to  whole  unwifh'd  yoak 
My  foul  confents  not  to  give  Sov'reignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  paufe ;  and  by  the  next  new 
moon, 

(The  fealing  day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlafting  bond  of  fellow fhip) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  difobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  elfe  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would  ; 

5  /  knonu  not,  by  what  power  1  am  made  bol,i\\  It  was  the 
Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  when  a  perfon  did  or  laid  anything 
that  exceeded  his  common  faculties  of  performance,  that  he  did  it 
by  the  AMance  of  fome  God.  So  here  (he  infinuates,  that  it  wa» 
Love  that  enabled  her  to  plead  his  caufe. 

Or 
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Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  proteft, 
For  aye,  aufterity  and  fingle  Jife. 

Dem.  Relent,  fweet  Hermia  ;  and,  Lyfander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lyf.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius  ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia' s  ;  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lyfander !  true,  he  hath  my  love  ; 
And  what  is  mine,  my  love  fhall  render  him. 
And  Hie  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  eftate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lyf.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  porTeft :  my  love  is  more  than  his : 
My  fortune's  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius  : 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  thefe  boafts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia. 
Why  mould  not  I  then  profecute  my  right  ? 
Demetrius  (I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head) 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena  ; 
And  won  her  foul ;  and  fhe,  fweet  lady,  doats, 
Devoutly  doats,  doats  in  Idolatry, 
Upon  this  fpotted  and  inconftant  man. 

The.  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  have  heard  fo  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'have  fpoke  thereof ;  > 
But,  being  over-full  of  felf-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lofe  it.    Eut,  Demetrius,  come 
And  come,  Egeus  ;  you  fhall  go  with  me  -9 
I  have  fome  private  fchooling  for  you  both. 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look,  you  arm  your  felf 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  elfe  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  fingle  life. 
6  Come,  my  Hippolita  ;  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 

Demetrius, 

6  Come,  my  Hippolita  ;  what  cheer,  my  love  P  ]  Hippolita  had 
not  faid  one  fingle  word  al!  this  white.    Had  a  modern  poet  had 
Vol.  I.  H  the 
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"Demetrius,  and  Egeus>  go  along  j 
I  muft  employ  you  in  fome  bufinefs 
Againft  our  nuptials,  and  confer  with  you 
Of  fomething  nearly  that  concerns  your  felves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  defire  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Manent  Lyfander  and  Hermia. 

Lyf.  How  now,  my  love  ?  why  is  your  cheek  fo 
pale  ? 

How  chance,  the  rofes  there  do  fade  fo  fail  ? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain  ;  which  I  could  well 
7  Beteem  them  from  the  tempeft  of  mine  eyes. 

Lyf.  Hermia^  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  hiftory, 
The  courfe  of  true  love  never  did  run  fmooth ; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood  

Her.  O  crofs !  — ~  too  high,  to  be  enthrall'd  to 
low !  —  ( a) 

Lyf.  Or  elfe  mifgraffed,  in  refpecl  of  years  

Her.  O  lpight !  too  old,  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 

Lyf.  Or  elfe  it  flood  upon  the  choice  of  friends- 

Her.  O  hell !  to  chufe  love  by  another's  eye ! 

Lyf.  Or  if  there  were  a  fympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  ficknefs  did  lay  fiege  to  it  j 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  found, 
Swift  as  a  fhadow,  fhort  as  any  dream, 

the  teaching  of  her,  we  fliould  have  found  her  the  bufiefl:  amongft 
them;  and,  without  doubt,  the  Lovers  might  have  expected  a 
more  equitable  decifion.  But  Shakcfpcar  knew  better  what  he 
was  about ;  and  obferved  decorum. 

7  Beteem,  or  pour  down  upon  them.  Mr.  Pcpe. 

[(a)  -v  to  low,  Mr.  Theobald,  Vulg.  to  love.] 

"  8  Brief 
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"  8  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  9  collied  night, 
"  That  (in  a  fpleen)  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth  ; 
"  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  fay,  Behold ! 
"  The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confufion.  ■ 

Her.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  croft, 
It  (lands  as  an  edict  in  deftiny  : 
Then,  let  us  teach  our  tryal  patience: 
Becaufe  it  is  a  cuftomary  crofs, 
As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  fighs, 
Wifhes  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers ! 

Lyf.  A  good  perfaafion;  therefore  hear  me,  Hernia* 
I  have  a  widow-aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  me  hath  no  child  ; 
From  Athens  is  her  houfe  remov'd  feven  leagues, 
And  fhe  refpects  me  as  her  only  fon. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  ftiarp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  purfue  us.    1  If  thou  lov'ft  me  then, 

Steal 

8  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  Night, 
That,  in  a  Spleen,  unfolds  both  Heauen  and  Earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  fay,  behold  ! 

The  jaws  of  darknefs  do  devour  it  up.  ]  Tho'  the  word  Spleen 
be  here  employed  odly  enough,  yec  I  believe  it  right.  Shake fpear 
always  hurried  on  by  the  grandeur  and  multitude  of  his  Ideas 
affumes,  every  now  and  then,  an  uncommon  licence  in  the  ufe  of 
his  words.  Particularly  in  complex  moral  modes  it  is  ufual  with 
him  to  employ  one,  only  to  exprefs  a  very  few  ideas  of  that  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  compofed.    Thus  wanting  here  to  exprefs  the 

ideas           of  a  fudden,  or  in  a  trice,  he  ufes  the  word  Spleen  ; 

which,  partially  confidered,  fignifying  a  hally  fudden  lit  is  enough 
for  him,  and  he  never  troubles  himfeif  about  the  further  or  fulTer 
figniheation  of  the  word.  Here,  he  ufes  the  word  Spleen  for  a 
fudden  hajly  ft ;  fo  juft  the  contrary,  in  the  T-iij  Gentle  wen  of  Ve- 
rona, he  ufes  fudden  for  fpleenatic  fudden  quips.    And  it  mull 

be  owned  this  fort  of  convention  adds  a  force  to  the  di&ica. 

9  Collied  or  black.  Mr.  Pope. 
I  Lyf.         ■  If  thou  lo-Sfi  vie,  then 

Steal  forth  thy  father's  houfe  &c. 
Her,  My  good  Ly  lander, 

H  z  Ifweaf 
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Steal  forth  thy  father's  houfe  to  morrow  night 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena 
To  do  obfervance  to  the  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  ftay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lyfander,   ■  ■■ 

Lyf.  I  fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  ftrongeft  bow, 
By  his  bed  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  Simplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that,  which  knitteth  fouls,  and  profpers  loves  ; 
And  by  that  fire  which  burn'd  the  Carthage  Queen, 
When  the  falfe  'Trojan  under  fail  was  feen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  fpoke;  ■  ■ 

Her.  In  that  fame  place  thou  haft  appointed  me, 
To  morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lyf.  Keep  promife,  love.  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

1 fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid1;  Jlrongefl  bow, 
By  &c.  Sec. 

In  that  fame  place  thou  hafl  appointed  me 
To  morrow  truly  will  1  meet  with  thee.]  Lyfander  does 
but  jufl  propofe  her  running  away  from  her  Father  at  midnight, 
and  ftraight  fhe  is  at  her  oaths  that  (he  will  meet  him  at  the  place 
of  Rendezvous.  Not  one  doubt  or  hefitation,  not  one  condition  of 
aflurance  for  Lyfander* $  conftancy.  Either  me  was  naucioufly 
coming  ;  or  fhe  had  before  jilted  him  ;  and  he  could  not  believe 
her  without  a  thoufand  Oaths.    But  Shakefpear  obferved  nature 

at  another  Rate.  The  fpeeches  are  divided  wrong,  and  mult 

be  thus  rectified  ;  when  Lyfander  had  propofed  her  running  away 
with  him,  fhe  replies, 

Her.  My  good  Lyfander  ■ 
and  is  going  on,  to  ask  fecurity  for  his  fidelity.    This  he  per- 
ceives, and  interrupts  her  with  the  grant  of  what  me  demands, 
Lyf.  / fwear  to  thee  by  Cupid*  j  jlrongejl  bow  See. 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 

In  number  more  than  ever  woman  fpoke  

Here  (he  interrupts  him  in  her  turn  ;  declares  herfelf  fatisfied,  and 
confents  to  meet  him,  in  the  following  words, 

Her.           In  thai  fame  place  thou  hafl  appointed  me, 

To  morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
This  divifion  of  the  lines,  befides  preferving  the  character,  gives 
the  dialogue  infinite! v  more  force  and  fpirit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her.  God  fpeed,  fair  Helena  !  whither  away  ? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unfay 
Demetrius  loves  you,  fair;  O  happy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  load-liars,  and  your  tongue's  fweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  fhepherd's  ear, 
Wher)  wheat  is  green,  when  haw-thorn  buds  appear. 
Sicknefs  is  catching  :  oh,  were  favour  fo  ! 
fa)  Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go  ; 
My  ear  mould  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye ; 
My  tongue  mould  catch  your  tongue's  fweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  'bated, 
The  reft  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  t  ran  dated. 
O  teach  me,  how  you  look  ;  and  with  what  art 
You  fway  the  motion  of  Demetrius*  heart. 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  ftill. 

Hel.  Oh,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  fmiles 
fuch  skill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  curfes,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 
Hel.  Oh,  that  my  pray'rs  could  fuch  affection  move ! 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me.  s 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  Folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty ;  would  that  fault  were 
mine ! 

Her.  Take  comfort    he  no  more  mall  fee  my  face ; 
Lyfander  and  my  felf  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lyfander  fee, 
Seem'd  Athens  like  a  Paradife  to  me. 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell  ? 

Lyf.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold  ; 
To  morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 

[fa)  Tour's  would  latch,  Oxf.  Ed.  —  Vulg.>«r  'words  Td 
catch.] 

H  3  Her 
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Her  filver  vifage  in  the  wat'ry  glafs, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grafs ; 
(A  time,  that  lovers  Mights  doth  {till  conceal) 
Through  Athens*  gate  have  we  devis'd  to  (teal. 

Her.  And  in  die  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrofe-beds  were  wont  to  lye, 
Emptying  our  bofoms  of  their  counfels  fwell'd  ; 
There,  my  Lyfander  and  my  felf  {hall  meet 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  feek  new  Friends  and  ft  range  Companions. 
Farewel,  Tweet  play-fellow ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! 
Keep  word,  Lyfander  \  we  muft  ftarve  our  fight 
From  Lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

[Exit  Hermia. 

Lyf.  I  will,  my  Hermia.  Helena ,  adieu; 

As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  doat  on  you !  [Exit  Lyfand. 

Hel.  How  happy  fome,  o'er  other  fome,  can  be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  fhe. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  fo  : 
He  will  not  know  ;  what  all,  but  he,  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doating  on  Hermia*  s  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  bafe  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  tranfpofe  to  form  and  dignity : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  tafte; 
Wings  and  no  eyes  figure  unheedy  hafte : 
And  therefore  is  Love  faid  to  be  a  child, 
Becaufe  in  choice  he  is  lb  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggifh  boys  themfeives  in  game  forfwear, 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where. 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia*s  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  fome  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  difigiy'd,  and  mowers  of  oaths  did  melt. 

I  will 
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1  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight  : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Purfue  her  ;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expence. 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  this  fight  thither,  and  back  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snowt,  and 
Starveling. 

Quin.  T  S  all  our  company  here  ? 

L    Bot.  You  were  beft  to  call  them  generally 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  fcrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  fcrowl  of  eveiy  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs,  on  his 
wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot.  Firft,  good  Peter  Quince,  fay  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors    and  fb 

2  go  on  to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is  the  mod  lamentable 
comedy,  and  moft  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  fhisby. 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  aiTure  you,  and 
a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince ,  call  forth  your 
actors  by  the  fcrowl.    Matters,  fpread  yourfelves. 

Quin.  Anfwer,  as  I  call  you.  Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

Bot.  Ready:  name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 
Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  fet  down  for  Pyramus. 
Bot.  What  is  Pyramus,  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 
Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himfelf  moft  gallantly  for 
love. 

2  Grow  on  to  a  point,]  read  Go  on  &c. 

H  4  Bot. 
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Bet.  That  will  ask  fome  tears  in  the  true  performing 
of  it ;  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I 
will  move  ftorms  •>  I  will  condole  in  fome  meafure.  To 

the  reft;  yet,  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant    3  I 

could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  Cap  in: 

To  make  all  fplit  "  the  raging  rocks,  and  ftiiver- 

"  ing  mocks  mail  break  the  locks  of  prifon-gates  • 

ct  and  Thibbus*  carr  mail  mine  from  far,  and  make 
l£  and  mar  the  foolifh  fates."  -  This  was  lofty. 
Now  name  the  reft  of  the  players.  This  is  Ercles* 
vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  muft  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby,  a  wand'ring  Knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady,  that  Fyramus  muft  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman  I  have 
a  beard  coming. 

£u;n.  That's  all  one,  you  mall  play  it  in  a  mafque; 
and  you  may  fpeak  as  imall,  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too;  Fll  fpeak  in  a  monftrous  little  voice,  Thifne, 
Tbijne-,  ah  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear,  thy  Thisby  dear, 
and  lady  dear. 

Quin.  No,  no,  you  muft  play  Fyramus  \  and  Flute, 
you,  Thisby. 

Bet.  Well,  proceed. 

QgoL  Robin  Starveling,  the  taylor.  ' 

3  /  cculd  play  Ercles  part  rarefy,  cr  a  part  to  tear  a  CAT  in.] 
We  fnculd  read, 

A  part  to  tear  a  cap  in. 
for  £«  a  renting  whore  was  called  a  tear  foect,  [2d  pirt  eSHen.  IV  .] 
fo  a  ranting  bully  was  called  a  tear-cap.  For  this  realon  it  is,  the 
Poet  makes  bully  Bwttom,  as  he  is  called  afterwards,  wim  for  a 
part  tc  tear  a  cap  in.  And  in  the  ancient  plays,  the  bombait  and 
the  rant  held  the  place  of  the  fublime  and  pathetic  :  And  indeed 
conftituted  the  very  efience  of  their  tragical  Farces.    Thus  Bale 

in  his  A£b  of  Englijh  votaries,  part  2d,  fays  grennyng  like 

Termagauntss  in  a  play. 

Star. 
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Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starvelings  you  mult  play  Tbisly's  mo- 
ther. 

Tom  Snowt,  the  tinker. 

Snow.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father  ;  my felf,  Tbisby's  fa- 
ther j  tog-,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part :  I  hope, 
there  is  a  play  fitted. 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you, 
if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  (low  of  ftudy. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too ;  I  will  roar,  that  I 
will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me.  I  will  roar, 
that  I  will  make  the  Duke  fay,  let  him  roar  again,  let 
him  roar  again. 

S(uin.  If  you  mould  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fright  the  Dutchefs  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would 
fhriek,  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

All.  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  fon. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  you  mould  fright  the 
ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  dis- 
cretion but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice 
fo,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  fucking  doze ; 
I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

§uin.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Py ramus,  for  Py ra- 
mus is  a  fweet-fae'd  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  mall 
fee  in  a  fummer's  day  ;  a  moil  lovely  gentleman-like 
man  :  therefore  you  muft  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were 
I  bed  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  difcharge  it  in  either  your  ftraw-colour'd 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain 
beard,  or  your  French  crown-colour'd  beard  ;  your 
perfect  yellow. 

Quin. 
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§>uin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at 
all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-fac'd.  But,  mailers, 
here  are  your  parts  ;  and  I  am  to  intreat  you,  requeft 
you,  and  defire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night ; 
and  meet  me  in  the  palace-wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moon-light,  there  we  will  rehearfe ;  for  if  we 
meet  in  the  city,  we  mall  be  dog'd  with  company,  and 
our  devices  known.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a 
bill  of  properties,  fuch  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray  you, 
fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet,  and  there  we  may  rehearfe  more 
obfcenely  and  courageoufly.  Take  pains,  be  perfect, 
adieu. 

Quin.  4  At  the  Duke's  oak  we  meet. 
Bot.  Enough    hold,  or  cut  bow-ftrings.  « 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II.  SCENE!*** 

A  WOOD. 

Enter  a  Fairy  at  one  Door,  and  Puck  ( or  Robin-good- 
fellow)  at  another. 

Puck. 


O  W  now,  fpirit,  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fat.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 


Through  bufh,  through  briar, 

4  Jt  the  Duke's  Oak  <we  meet  hold,  or  cut  bowftrings.]  This 

proverbial  phrafe  came  originally  from  the  Camp.  When  a  Ren- 
dezvous was  appointed,  the  militia  Soldiers  would  frequently 
make  excufe  for  not  keeping  word  that  their  bouofirings  were 
broke,  i.  e.  their  arms  unferviceable.  Hence  when  one  would 
give  another  abfolute  affurance  of  meeting  him,  he  would  fay  pro- 
verbially  hold  or  cut  bow-firings  i.  e.  whether  the  bow- 

ftring  held  or  broke.  For  cut  is  uied  as  a  neuter,  like  the  verb 
frets.  As  when  we  fay,  the  firing  frets  —  the  filk  frets,  for  the 
paffive,  it  is  cut  or  fretted. 

Over 
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Over  park,  over  pale, 

Through  flood,  through  fire, 

I  do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  moon's  fphere ; 

And  I  ferve  the  Fairy  Queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  ; 

The  cowflips  tall  her  penfioners  be, 

In  their  gold  coats  fpots  you  fee, 

Thofe  be  rubies,  Fairy-favours : 

In  thofe  freckles  live  their  favours  : 

I  muft  go  feek  fome  dew-drops  here, 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip's  ear. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  fpirits,  I'll  be  gone, 

Our  Queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Pack.  The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to  night, 

Take  heed,  the  Queen  come  not  within  his  fight. 

For  Oberon  is  pafling  fell  and  wrath, 

Becaufe  that  fhe,  as  her  attendant,  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  ftoll'n  from  an  Indian  King  : 

She  never  had  fb  fweet  a  changeling  ; 

And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forefts  wild ; 

But  fhe  per- force  with-holds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flow'rs,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy. 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  fpangled  ftar-light  fheen, 
But  they  do  1  fquare,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.  Or  I  miftake  your  fhape  and  making  quite, 
Or  elfe  you  are  that  fhrewd,  and  knavifh  fprite, 
Call'd  Robin-go odfellow.    Are  you  not  he, 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villageree, 
Skim  milk,  and  fometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootlefs  make  the  breathlefs  hufwife  chern  : 
And  fometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm, 
Mif-lead  night- wand'rers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 

i  /.  e.  quarrel  or  jar.  hU.Pope. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  fweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  fhall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puck.  Thou  fpeak'ft  aright ; 
I  am  that  merry  wand'rer  of  the  night : 
I  jell  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  fmile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horfe  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likenefs  of  a  filly-foal ; 
And  fometimes  lurk  I  in  a  goflip's  bowl, 
In  very  likenefs  of  a  roafted  crab, 
And  when  me  drinks,  againft  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  wither  d  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wifeft  aunt,  telling  the  faddeft  tale, 
Sometime  for  three-foot  ftool  miftaketh  me ; 
Then  (lip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  fhe, 
And  (a)  rails  or  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough  ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  fwear, 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wafted  there. 
But  make  room,  Fairy,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  here  my  miftrefs:  would,  that  he  were 
gone  ! 

SCENE   IL  *** 

Enter  Oberon  King  of  Fairies  at  one  door  with  his  train 9 
and  the  Queen  at  another  with  hers, 

Ob.  Ill  met  at  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Queen.  What,  jealous  Oberon?  Fairies,  skip  hence, 
I  have  forfworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Ob.  Tarry,  ram  Wanton  j  am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Queen.  Then  I  muft  be  thy  lady  ;  but  I  know, 
When  thou  haft  ftoll'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  fhape  of  Cor  in  fate  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  verfing  love 

[(a)  —  rails  or  cries,  Oxf.  Ed.  -— «-  Vulg.  Taylor  cries.] 

To 
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To  am'rous  Phillida.    Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  fartheft  lteep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forfooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  miftrefs  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Tbefeus  muft  be  wedded-,  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  nnd  profperity. 

Ob.  How  can'ft  thou  thus  for  fhame,  Titaniay 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippo  lit  a  ; 
Knowing,  I  know  thy  love  to  Thefeus  ?  [night 
*  Didft  thou  not  lead  him  glimmering,  through  the 
From  z  Perigune,  whom  he  ravifhed  ; 
And  make  him  with  fair  Mgle  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne ',  and  Antiopa  ? 

Queen.  Thefe  are  the  forgeries  of  jealoufie  : 
3  And  never  fince  4  that  middle  fummer's  fpring 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rufhy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  fea, 

*  Didfl  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night  ]  We 
lliould  read, 

Didji  thou,  not  lead  him  glimmering,  through  the  night 
The  meaning  is,  She  conducted  him  in  the  appearance  of  fire 
through  the  dark  night. 

2  Perigenia,  Vid.  Plut.  vit.  Thefei.  Mr.  Pope/ 

3  And  never  Jince  that  middle  fummer's  fpring,  &c.]  There  are 
not  many  paflages  in  Shakefpear  of  which  one  can  be  certain  he 
has  borrowed  from  the  Ancients ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  few  that, 
I  think,  will  admit  of  no  difpute.  Our  Author's  admirable  de- 
fcription  of  the  miferies  of  the  Country  being  plainly  an  imitation 
of  that  which  Ovid  draws,  as  confequent  on  the  grief  of  Ceres, 
for  the  lofs  of  her  daughter. 

V  Nefcit  adhuc  uhi  fit :  terras  tamen  increpat  omnes  : 
Ingratafque  <vocat,  nec  frugum  munere  dignas. 

'  Erg°        fteua  <vertentia  glebas 

Fregit  aratra  manu  par  Hi  que  irata  colonos 
Ruricolafque  ho<ves  letho  dedit :  arvaque  juffit 
Pallere  depofitum  vitiataque  femina  fecit. 
Fertilitas  terra  latum  vulgata  per  orhem 
Sparfa  jacet.    Primis  fegetes  moriuntur  in  herbis. 
Et  modo  fol  nimius,  nimius  modo  corripit  imber : 
Sideraque  ventique  nocent. 

4  The  middle  fummer's  fpring.]  We  mould  read  th  at.  Fo* 
it  appears  to  have  been  fome  years  fmce  the  quarrel  firfl  began. 

Vol.  I.  To 
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J  <o> 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whittling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thoj  haft  difturb'd  our  fport, 
Therefore  trie  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  fuck'd  up  from  the  fea 
Contagious  togs;  which  failing  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  to  proud, 
That  they  have  over-borne  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  it  retch 'd  his  yoak  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  'oft  his  fweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  its  ycech  artaia'd  a  beard. 
The  fold  (land*  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fajtted  w#h  the  murrain  flock  ; 

5  The  nine-mens  morris  is  fiii3d  up  with  mud, 
And  the  queint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undittinguimable. 

6  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  heried, 

No 

5  TJ:-:  nir.e  ~exs  merris,"]    A  kind  of  rural  chefs. 

6  The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here.  ]  But  fure  it 
was  not  one  of  the  okcumftances  of  mifery,  here  recapitnla ted, 
that  the  Sufferers  war. ted  their  U'i -Mr.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
poetical  defc-ip  tiers  of  the  g  rider.  Age,  it  was  always  one  circum- 
fiar.ee  of  their  happinets  that  they  wanted  Winter.  This  is  an 
idle  blunder  of  the  Editor's.  Zbck  ':£zr  without  cuefiion  wrote, 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  her y e  d, 
i.  e.  praifed,  celebrated.    The  word  is  obfolete :  Bjt  ufed  both 
by  Chaucer  and  Spencer  in  this  fign :fication, 

Ybo*  w:uli-:~.  third  It erne  to  carolj,  of  love, 
And  hery  mfti  hymnes  thy  Lajfe's  glove. 

S;e;:c.  Cat.  F;b. 

The  following  lir.e  confirms  the  emendation, 

j\;  r.i-Lt  is  r.z-jc  -fire  K;.  ::ir.  :.~  Carol  h'.:  :  ; 
and  the  prv.p:i:tv  of  the  fentirr.ent  is  evident.  Foi  the  winter  is 
the  feafon  of  rata]  rejoicing,  as  the  g'  x>mmefi  of::  and  its  vacancy 
from  country  labour?  give  them  tne  ir.ciir.atisn  ar.i  opportunity 
for  mirth  j  and  the  fruits,  now  gathered  in,  the  means.  Weil 
therefore  might  fr.e  fiy,  when  the  /.ad  aefcribed  the  dearths  of  the 
feaforts  and  fruitlefs  toil  of  the  husbandmen,  that 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  nerved, 
gat,  principally,  fir.ee  the  Gaming  of  Chrifiianity  this  feafon  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Chrili,  has  been  particularly  de- 
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No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  bleft ; 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governefs  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  waflies  all  the  air  ; 

That  rheumatick  difeafes  do  abound. 

And  thorough  this  diftemperature,  we  fee 

The  feafons  alter  •,  hoary-headed  frofts 

Fall  in  the  frefh  lap  of  the  crimlbn  rofe  ; 

And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 

An  od'rous  chaplet  of  fweet  fummer-buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  fet.    7  The  fpring,  the  fummer, 

The  8  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  th'  amazed  world, 

voted  to  feftivity.  And  to  this  cuftom.  notwithftanding  the  im- 
propriety, Hymn  or  Carol  bleft  certainly  alludes.  Mr.  Theobald 
fays,  he  Jhould  undoubtedly  have  advanced  this  conjeBure  unto  the 
text,  but  that  Shakefpear  feems  rather  fond  of  hallowed.  Rather 
than  what  ?  hallowed  is  not  fynonymous  to  heryed  but  to  bUft. 
What  was  he  thinking  of  ?  The  ambiguity  of  the  Englijb  word 
bleft  confounded  him,  which  fignifies  either  praised  or  janclifed. 

7  The  Springs  the  Summer, 

The  childing  Autumn,  angry  winter  change 

Their  wonted  Liveries ;  and  th'  amazed  World 

By  their  increase  now  knows  not  which  is  which ;  —  ] 
whofe  increafe  ?  or  what  increafe  ?  Let  us  attend  to  the  Senti- 
ment— Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  change  their  Live- 
ries, i.  e.  Spring  and  Summer  are  unfeafonably  cold  ;  and  Autumn 
and  Winter  unnaturally  warm.  This  temperature  he  calls  th« 
Liveries  or  the  covering  of  the  Seafons.  Which,  he  fays,  con- 
founds the  amazed  world,  that,  now,  knows  not  which  is  which. 
This  being  owing  then  to  the  Seafons  changing  their  garb,  the  laft 
line  was  doubtlels  wrote  thus, 

By  their  inch  as e  now  knows  not  which  is  which, 
i.  e.  by  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  fet.    The  metaphor 
before  was  taken  from  Clothing,  here  from  Jewels.  Inchafe 
coming  from  the  French,  Enchaffeure,  a  term  in  ufe  amongit 
Goldfmiths  for  the  fetting  a  ftone  in  Gold. 

8  The  chiding  Autumn]  The  Quarto  of  1600,  and  the  Folio 
of  1623,  read  chi  ldi  ng,  and  this  is  right.  It  is  an  old  word 
which  fignified  teeming,  bearing  fruit.  So  Chaucer,  in  his  Ballade 
of  our  Ladie,  fays, 

Chojin  of  Jofeph,  whom  he  toke  to  wive, 

TJnknowyng  hym,  childing  by  miracle  — 

This  is  the  proper  epithet  of  Autumn,  and  not  chiding. 

By 
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By  their  inchafe,  now  knows  not  which  is  which  \ 
And  this  fame  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  diflenfion  ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Ob.  Do  you  amend  it  then,  it  lyes  in  you. 
Why  mould  'Titania  crofs  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  9  henchman. 

Queen.  Set  your  heart  at  reft, 
The  fairy-land  buys  not  the  child  of  me, 
His  mother  was  a  votrefs  of  my  order, 
And,  in  the  fpiced  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  me  hath  goflipt  by  my  fide ; 
And  fat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  fands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  Mood, 
When  we  have  laught  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind  : 
x  Which  Die,  with  pretty  and  with  fwimming  gate, 
Follying  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  fquire) 
Would  imitate  ;  and  fail  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  me,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die  ; 
And,  for  her  fake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy  $ 

9  Or  uftier.  Mr.  Pope. 

X  Which  Jhe  with  pretty  and  with  fwimming  gate 

following  ( her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  fquire ) 
Would  imitate — ]  Following  what  ?  Ihe  did  not  follow  the 
fhip,  whofe  motion  (he  imitated  :  for  that  failed  on  the  water,  (he 
on  the  land.    If  by  following  we  are  to  underftand  imitating,  it 

will  be  a  mere  pleonafm  imitating  would  imitate.    From  the 

Poet's  defcription  of  the  anions  it  plainly  appears  we  mould  read 

FOLLYING   

Would  imitate. 

i.  e.  wantoning  in  Sport  and  Gaiety.  Thus  the  old  Englifi  wri- 
ters ■  and  they  helee<ven  folyly  and falfly   fays  Sir  J. 

Maundeville,  from  and  in  the  fenfe  of foldtrer,  to  play  the  wanton. 
This  exa&ly  agrees  to  the  action  defcribed — full  often  has  fhe 
goffpt  by  my  fide—  and—  when  we  have  laughed  to  fee. 

And 
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And,  for  her  fake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Ob.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  (lay? 

Queen.  Perchance,  atiil  after  Thejeus"  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  fee  our  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  fhun  me,  and  I  will  fpare  your  haunts. 

Ob.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  1  will  go  with  thee. 

Queen.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.  Elves,  away: 
We  mall  chide  down-right,  if  I  longer  flay. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  her  train. 

Ob.  Well,  go  thy  way  j  thou  fhalt  not  from  this 
grove, 

*Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury.  

My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither ;  2  thou  rernember'ff. 
Since  once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory, 

And 

2    Thou  remember  ft 

Since  once  I  fat  upon  a  promontory, 
Jlnd  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin 's  back, 
Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  Jea  grevj  civil  at  her  fong  \ 
Jlnd  certain  ftars  jhot  madly  from  their  fphires 

To  hear  the  jea- maid's  mufick  ]  The  firft  thing  obfer- 

vable  on  thefe  words  is,  that  this  action  of  the  Mermaid  is  laid  in 
the  fame  time  and  place  with  Cupid's  attack  upon  the  Vcfial.  By 
the  Veftal  every  one  knows  is  meant  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is^ 
very  natural  and  reafonabie  then  to  think  that  the  Mermaid  ftands 
for  fome  eminent  perfonage  of  her  time.  And  if  fo,  the  allegorical 
covering,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  fatiie  and  panegyric, 
will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  perfon  was  one  of  whom  it  had 
been  inconvenient  for  the  author  to  fpeak  openly,  either  in  praife 
or  difpraife.  All  this  agrees  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  with 
no  other.  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  com- 
mended ;  and  her  fucceflbr  would  not  forgive  her  fatirift.  But 
the  poet  has  fo  well  marked  out  every  diitinguifhed  circumftance 
of  her  life  and  character  in  this  beautiful  allegory,  as  will  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  about  his  fecret  meaning.  She  is  called  a  Mer* 
maid,  i .  to  denote  her  reign  over  a  kingdom  fuuate  in  the  fea, 
and  2.  her  beauty  and  intemperate  luft, 

  Ut  turpiter  atrum 

Definat  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne. 
for  as  Elizabeth  for  her  chaltity  is  called  a  Veftal,  this  unfortu- 
nate lady  on  a  contrary  account  is  called  a  Mermaid.    3.  An 
Vox.  I.  I  antient 
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And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong 
And  certain  ftars  mot  madly  from  their  fpheres, 
To  hear  the  fea-maid's  mufick. 

Puck. 

antient  ftory  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  here  alluded  to.  The  em- 
peror Julian  tells  us,  Epiitlc  41 .  that  the  Sirens  (which,  with  all 
the  modern  poets,  are  Mermaids)  contended  for  precedency  with 
the  Mufes,  who  overcoming  them,  took  away  their  wings.  The 
quarrels  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  the  fame  caufe,  and 
the  fame  ifiue. 

—  On  a  Dolphin's  hack.]  This  evidently  marks  out  that 
diilinguifhing  circumftance  of  Mary's  fortune,  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  of  France,  fon  of  Henry  II. 

Uttering  fuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath.]  This  alludes  to 
her  great  abilities  of  genius  and  learning,  which  rendered  her 
the  mcft  accomplilhed  princefs  of  her  age.  The  French  writers 
"tell  us,  that,  while  (lie  was  in  that  court,  me  pronounced  a  Latin 
oration  in  the  great  hall  of  the  L'cuvre,  with  fo  much  grace  and 
eloquence,  as  rilled  the  whole  court  with  admiration. 

That  the  rude  fea  grew  civil  at  her  fong,]  By  the  rude  fea  is 
meant  Scotland  encircled  with  the  ocean  ;  which  rofe  up  in  arms 
againll  the  regent,  while  fhe  was  in  France.  But  her  return 
heme  prefently  quieted  thofe  diforders :  And  had  not  her  ftrange 
ill  conduct  afterwards  more  violently  inflamed  them,  fhe  might 
have  puffed  her  whole  life  in  peace.  There  is  the  greater  juitnefs 
and  beauty  in  this  image,  as  the  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  mer- 
m:;id  always  fings  in  florins, 

And  certain  fiars  fhot  madly  from  their  fpheres, 

To  hear  the  fea  maid's  mufick.]  Thus  concludes  the  defcription, 
with  that  remarkable  circumlhnce  of  this  unhappy  lad)'s  fate, 
the  dellruclion  fhe  brought  upon  feveral  of  the  Englifh  nobility, 
whom  fhe  drew  in  to  fupport  her  caufe.  This,  in  the  boldeft 
expieflion  of  the  fublime,  the  poet  images  by  certain  fiars  fhoot- 
ing  madh  from  their  fpheres:  By  which  he  meant  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Wtflmorland,  who  fell  in  her  quarrel;  and 
principally  the  great  duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  pre  jedied  marriage 
with  her  was  attended  with  fuch  fatal  consequences.  Here  again 
the  reader  may  obferve  a  peculiar  juftnefs  in  the  imag'ry.  The 
vulgar  opinion  being  that  the  mermaid  allured  men  to  deftructicn 
by  her  fongs.  To  which  opinion  Shakefpear  alludes  in  his 
Comedy  of  Errors, 

U  train  me  not,  fit.ee t  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
T»  drown  me  in  thy  fi/ltrs  flood  of  tears. 

On 
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Puck.  I  remember. 

Ob.  That  very  time  I  fair,  but  thou  cou'dd  not, 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
1  CupTd  dhrm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  4  Veftal,  throned  by  the  wed, 
And  loos'd  his  love-fliaft  fmartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  mould  pierce  a  hundred  thoufand  hearts  ; 
But  I  might  iee  young  Cupid's  fiery  fliafc 
Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon, 
And  the  Imperial  Votrefs  patted  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  weftern  flower; 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound; 
5  And  maidens  call  it  Love  in  idlenefs. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  the  noble  ft  and  jufteft  allegory  that  was  ever 
written .  The  laying  k  in  fairy- land,  and  out  of  nature,  is  in  the 
charader  of  the  fpeakcr.  And  on  thefe  cccafions  Shake/pear  al- 
ways excels  himfelf.  He  is  born  away  by  the  magic  of  his  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  hurries  his  reader  along  with  him  into  thefe  ancient 
regions  of  poetry,  by  that  power  of  Verfe,  which  we  may  well 
fancy  to  be  like  what, 

.  Olim  Fault i  Vatefque  canebant. 

3  Cupid  all  arm'd  :  — ]  Surely  this  prefents  us  with  a  very 
unclaflicai  Image.  In  ancient  bocks  and  monuments  we  never  lee 
Cupid  armed  with  more  than  his  bow  and  arrows  ;  and  with  thefe 
we  find  him  furnifhed  in  all  humours.  Thefe  too  are  the  only 
arms  he  had  occaiion  for  in  the  prefent  aftion  ;  a  more  illuftnous 
one  than  any  his  friends,  the  clailic  poets,  ever  employed  him  in. 
I  would  read  therefore 

Cupid  ALARMS- 

The  change,  I  make,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  beauty  it  gives  the 
thought,  fo  great,  that,  I  think,  we  are  not  to  hcfitate  upon  it. 
For  how  ereat  an  addi:ioa  is  it  to  the  compliment  on  this  virgin 
Queen's  celibacy,  that  it  alarmed  the  power  of  love.  As  if  his 
empire  was  in  danger,  when  the  Imperial  Votrefs  had  declared 
herfelf  for  a  fingle  life  :  So  great  an  influence  would  her  example 
have  amongil  her  fex.  Queen  Elizabeth  could  no:  but  be  plealed 
with  the  delicacv  of  this  compliment. 

4  A  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Pope. 

5  And  maidens  call  it  Love  in  idlenefs.]  Th;s  is  as  fine  a  me- 
tamorphofis  as  any  in  Ovid:  With  a  much  better  moral,  inti- 
mating that  irregular  love  has  only  power  when  people  are  idle, 
or  not  well  employed. 

Vol.  I.  I  2  F«ch 
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Fetch  me  that  flow'r  >  the  herb.  I  fhew'd  thee  once  ; 
The  juice  of  it,  on  fleeping  eve-lids  laid, 
Vj,  ill  make  or  man,  or  woman,  madly  doat 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  fees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again, 
Ere  the  Leviathan  can  fwim  a  league. 

Puck.  Til  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  rExitl 
^  Ob.  Having  once  this  juice, 
I'll  watch  Tttania  when  Hie  is  afieep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes': 
The  next  thing  which  me  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lyon,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  medling  monkey,  or  on  bufie  ape) 
She  mall  purfue  it  with  the  foul  of  love  : 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  from  off  her  fio-ht, 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invifible ; 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following  him. 

Dem.  1  love  thee  not,  therefore  purfue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lyfander^  and  fair  Hermia? 
The  one  Til  flay  ;  the  other  (a)  flayeth  me 
Thou  told'ft  me,  they  were  ftoll'n  into  this  wood; 
And  here  am  I,  and  6  wood  within  this'wood  ; 
Becaufe  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant, 
But  yet  yo'i  draw  not  iron  ;  for  my  heart 
is  true  as  fteel.   Leave  you  your  powV  to  draw, 
And  I  ftall  have  no  pow'r  to  follow  you. 

6  Woo^  or  mad,  wild,  raving.  Mr.  Pops. 

[  (*)  Slay,  f,ayth.  Dr.  Tbirlby.—V^g.  flay, Jlayetb.] 

Dem, 
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Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  do  I  fpeak  you  fair  ? 
Or  rather  do  I  not  in  plaineft  truth 
Tell  you,  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot,  Jove  you  ? 

Hel.  And  ev'n  for  that  do  I  love  thee  the  more  5 
I  am  your  fpaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Ufe  me  but  as  your  fpaniel,  Ipurn  me,  ftrike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lofe  me  •,  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worfer  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  refpect  with  me) 
Than  to  be  ufed,  as  you  ufe  your  dog  ? 

Bern.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  lpirit ; 
For  I  am  Tick,  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  1  am  Tick,  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modefty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  your  felf 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not  j 
To  truft  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counfel  of  a  defart  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege    for  that 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  fee  your  face, 
Therefore,  I  think,  I  am  not  in  the  night. 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company  5 
For  you  in  my  refpect  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  be  faid,  I  am  alone  •, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes^ 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  Bealts. 

Hel  The  wildeft  hath  not  fuch  a  heart  as  you ; 
Run  when  you  will,  the  ftory  mall  be  chang'd  : 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chafe  •, 
The  dove  purfues  the  griffin  •,  the  mild  hind 
Makes  fpeed  to  catch  the  tyger.    Bootlefs  fpeed ! 
When  cowardife  purfues,  and  valour  flies. 


Detftc 
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T)em.  I  will  not  (lay  thy  cue&ons ;  let  me  go: 
Cr  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe, 
But  I  fhall  do  thee  milchief  in  the  wood. 

Hit  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
You  do  me  milchief.    Fie,  Demetrius^ 
Your  wrongs  do  let  a  fcandal  on  my  frx : 
Wc  cannot  right  for  love,  as  men  may  do  •> 
We  fhou'd  be  wco'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heav'n  of  hell  * 
To  die  upon  the  hand,  I  love  lb  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Ob.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph  ;  ere  he  doth  leave  this 
grove, 

Thou  fhalt  fiy  him,  and  he  mail  leek  thy  love. 
Haft  thou  the  flow'r  there  ?  welcome,  wanderer. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ob.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me  ; 
I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
O'er-canouv'd  with  lufcious  woodbine, 
With  fweet  musk-rofcs,  and  with  eglantine. 
There  neeps  Titanic  fome  time  of  the  night, 
LuiTd  in  thefe  fiow'rs  with  dances  and  delight  ; 
Ar.d  there  the  ihake  throws  her  er.ahhrriei'd  shin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  rairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  hi  ftreah  her  eves, 
And  nuke  her  full  of  hateful  fantafies. 
Take  thou  fome  of  it,  and  feek  through  this  grove  j 
A  fweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  difdainfui  vouch  ;  anoint  his  eyes  \ 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  efpie: 
May  be  the  lady.    Tnou  fhah  know  the.  Man, 
By  the  Arte;;;*,;  garnicnti  he  hath  on4 

Efrecc 
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Effect  it  with  fome  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  of  her,  than  fhe  upon  her  love  ; 
And,  look,  you  meet  me  ere  the  firfb  cock  crow. 
Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  fervant  mall  do  To. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Queen  of  Fairies,  with  her  train. 

Queen.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  Fairy  fong  : 
7  Then,  for  the  third  part  of  the  midnight,  hence  ; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rofe  buds, 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  fmall  elves  coats  ;  and  fome  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  riiat  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  8  our  queint  fports.    Sing  me  now  afleep  : 
Then  to  your  Offices,  and  let  me  reft. 

Fairies  fing. 

You  /potted  fnakes  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  Jeen 
„  Newts  and  blind  worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  Queen. 
Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  your  fweet  lullaby  ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  \  lulla,  Mia,  lullaby : 
Never  harm,  nor  fpell,  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So  good  night  with  lullaby, 

~7  Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ;  ]  We 
mould  read  third  part  of  the  midnight.  The  common 
reading  is  nonfenfe.  Poflibly  Shakefpear  might  have  ufed  the 
French  word  Minuit. 

%     our  queint  s  pirit  s. — ]  We  fiioald  read  sports. 
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2  Fairy. 

Weaving  fpiders  come  not  here  ; 
Hence,  you  long-leg9 d  /pinners,  hence 

Beetles  blacky  approach  not  near% 
Worm,  nor  fnail,  do  no  offence^ 

Philomel  with  melody r,  &c. 

i  Fairy. 

Hence,  away  ,  now  all  is  well: 
One,  aloof,  fiand  Centinel, 

[Exeunt  Fairies.    The  Queen  Jleeps* 

Enter  Oberon. 

Ob.  What  thou  feeft,  when  thou  doft  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take  : 
Love  and  languim  for  his  fake  y 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  briftled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  mall  appear, 
When  thou  wak'ft,  it  is  thy  dear ; 
Wake,  when  fome  vile  thing  is  near.     [Exit  Oberon. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Lyfander  and  Hermia. 

Lyf.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandring  in  the  wood  a 
And,  to  fpeak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  : 
W^e'll  reft  us,  Hermia,  if  thou  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be't  fo,  Lyfander  \  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  reft  my  head. 

Lyf  One  turf  fhall  ferve  as  pillow  for  us  both, 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bofoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lyfander ;  for  my  fake,  my  dear, 
Lye  further  off  yet,  do  not  lye  fo  near. 

Lyf. 
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Lyf  9  O  take  the  fenfe,  fweet,  of  my  conference ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  innocence  -9 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit 
So  that  but  one  heart  can  you  make  of  it : 
Two  bofoms,  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 
So  then  two  bofoms,  and  a  fingle  troth  : 
Then,  by  your  fide  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For  lying  lb,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lye. 

Her.  Lyfander  riddles  very  prettily  ; 
Now  much  befhrew  my  manners,  and  my  pride, 
If  Hermia  meant  to  fay,  Lyjander  ly'd. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  curtefie 
Lye  further  off ;  in  human  modefty, 
Such  feparation,  as,  may  well  be  faid, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  batchclor  and  a  maid, 
So  far  be  diftant  ;  and  good  night,  fweet  friend  ; 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  fweet  life  end  ! 

Lyf.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  fay  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  ! 
Here  is  my  bed  ;  fleep  give  thee  all  his  reft  ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wifh  the  wifher's  eyes  be  preft  f 

[They  fleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  foreft  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whole  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  ftirring  love  : 

Night 

9  O  take  the  fenfe \  fweet,  of  my  innocence; 

Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference.]  Here, 
by  fome  mifcharce  or  other,  Innocence  and  Conference  have  been 
jumbled  into  one  another's  places,  and  thereby  deprived  a  very 
fenfible  reply  of  a'l  kind  of  meaning.  Reftore  each  to  its  right 
place  and  the  fenfe  will  be  this ;  —  when  ihe  had  interpreted 
his  words  to  an  evil  meaning,  he  replies, 

O  take  the  fenfe,  fweet,  of  my  conference ; 
i.  e.  judge  of  my  meaning  by  the  drift  of  my  whole  fpeech, 

anil 
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Night  and  filence !  who  is  here  ? 

Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear ; 
This  is  he,  my  matter  faid, 
Defpifed  the  Athenian  maid, 
And  here  the  maiden  fleeping  found 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  foul !  me  durft  not  lye 
Near  to  this  lack-love  kill-curtefie. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  pow'r  this  charm  doth  owe  : 
When  thou  wak'fl,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  feat  on  thy  eye-lid  \ 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone  : 

For  I  mutt  now  to  Oberon.  \Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena  running. 

Hel  Stay,  tho'  thou  kill  me,  fweet  Demetrius  f 
Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me 
thus. 

Hel  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  fo. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril  -y  1  alone  will  go. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chace 
Tlie  more  my  prayer,  the  lefTer  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermiay  wherefoe'er  fhe  lies  \, 
For  lhe  hath  bleffed,  and  attractive,  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  fo  bright  ?  not  with  fait  tears ; 
If  fo,  my  eyes  are  oftner  wafh'd  than  hers  : 

and  do  not  pervert  che  fenfe  of  an  ambiguous  word  to  a  meaning 
quite  foreign  to  the  difcourfe.    Befides,  fays  he, 

L'^ce  takes  the  meaning  in  love* s  innocence. 
i.  e.   The  innocence  of  your  love  may  teach  you  to  difcover  the 
innocence  of  mine.    Thefe  are  the  faKUBCnts,  which  werequice 
loit  in  this  aukward  tranfpo'V.ion. 


No, 
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No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  bcatts,  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear. 
Therefore  no  marvel,  tho'  Demetrius 
Do  (as  a  monfter)  fly  my  prelence  thus. 
What  wicked,  and  diffembling,  glafs  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermias  fphery  eyne  ? 
But  who  is  here  ?  Lyfander  on  the  ground  : 
Dead  or  alleep  ?  I  lee  no  blood,  no  wound  : 
Lyfander,  if  you  live,  good  Sir,  awake. 

LyJ.  And  run  thro'  fire  I  will,  for  thy  fweet  fake. 

[Waking. 

Tranfparent  Helen,  nature  here  fhews  art, 
That  through  thy  bofom  makes  me  fee  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?    Oh,  howfka  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perifh  on  my  fword ! 

Hel.  Do  not  fay  fo,  Lyfander,  fay  not  fo  ; 
What  tho'  he  love  your  Hermia  ?  lord,  what  tho'  ? 
Yet  Hermia  (till  loves  you  •,  then  be  content.  "1 

Lyf.  Content  with  Hermia  ?  no :  I  do  repent  > 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  fpent ;  \ 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reafon  fway'd 
And  reafon  lays,  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things,  growing,  are  not  ripe  until  their  feafon  ; 
So  I,  being  young,  'till  now  ripe  not  to  reafon  j 
And,  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Reafon  becomes  the  marihal  to  my  will, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes    where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  (lories,  written  in  love's  richeft  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mock'ry  born  ? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deferve  this  fcorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deferve  a  fweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  mull  flout  my  infufficiency  ? 
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Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong  ;  good  footh,  you  do  ; 

Jn  fuch  difdainful  manner  me  to  woo  : 

But  fare  you  well.    Perforce  I  mufl  confels, 

I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentlenefs : 

Oh,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 

Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd  !  [Exit. 

Lyf  She  lees  not  Hermia  ;  Hermia,  ileep  thou  there  ; 
And  never  may 'ft  thou  come  Lyfander  near  ; 
For  as  a  furfeit  of  the  fweeteft  things 
The  deepeft  loathing  to  the  fiomach  brings ; 
Cr  as  the  herefies,  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  moft  of  thofe  they  did  deceive  5 
So  thou,  my  furfeit  and  my  herefie, 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  moft  of  me  ! 
And  all  my  pow'rs  addrefs  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  Knight!  [Exitm 

Her.  Help  me,  Lyfander,  help  me !  do  thy  belt 
To  pluck  this  crawling  ferpent  from  my  bread  : 
Ay  me,  for  pity,  what  a  dream  was  here  ? 
Lyfander,  look,  how  I  do  oAuake  with  fear ; 
Me-thought,  a  ferpent  eat  my  heart  away  ; 
And  you  fat  fmiling  at  his  cruel  prey : 
Lyfander!  what  remov'd ?  Lyfander,  lord! 
What,  out  of  hearing  gone  ?  no  found,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  fpeak,  and  if  you  hear, 
Speak,  of  all  loves  ;  (I  fwoon  almoft,  with  fear.) 

No  ?  <        then  I  well  perceive,  you  are  not  nigh  ; 

Cr  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.  [Exit. 
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ACT   III.     SCENE  I. 

515?  WOOD. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout  and 
Starveling. 

<Fhe  Queen  of  Fairies  lying  ajleep. 

Bottom. 

ARE  we  all  met  ? 
Quin.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  con- 
venient place  for  our  rehearlal.  This  green  plot  fhali 
be  our  ftage,  this  hauthorn-brake  our  tyring  houfe, 
and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the 
Duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince  — 

Qbfn.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

Bet.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbyy  that  will  never  pleafe.  Firft,  Pyramus 
muft  draw  a  iword  to  kill  himfelf,  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.    How  aniwer  you  that  ? 

Snout.  By'rlaken,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe  wTe  mult  leave  the  killing  out,  when 
all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit,  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well ; 
write  me  a  prologue,  and  let  the  prologue  feem  to  fay, 
we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  fwords,  and  that  Pyramus 
is  not  kill'd  indeed  and  for  more  better  affurance  tell 
them,  that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver  ;  this  will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

§uin.  Well,  we  will  have  fuch  a  prologue,  and  it 
mall  be  written  in  eight  and  fix. 

Bot.  No,  make  it  two  more  j  let  it  be  written  in 
tight  and  eight. 

Snout. 
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Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion  ? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promife  you. 

Bot.  Matters,  you  ought  to  confider  with  youf 
felves  to  bring  in,  God  ihield  us,  a  lion  among  la- 
dies, is  a  mod  dreadful  thing  for  there  is  not  a  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  living  and  we  ought 
to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore  another  prologue  muft  tell,  he  is 
not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay  you  muft  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
face  muft  be  feen  through  the  lion's  neck  ;  and  he 
himfelf  muft  fpeak  through,  faying  thus,  or  to  the 
fame  defect  ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wifti  you, 
or  I  would  requeft  you,  or  I  would  intreat  you,  not  to 
fear,  not  to  tremble  ;  my  life  for  yours  ;  if  you  think, 
I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  no, 
I  am  no  fuch  thing,  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are 
and  there  indeed  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them 
plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

ghiin.  Well,  it  fhali  be  fo  but  there  is  two  hard 
things,  that  is,  to -bring  the  moon-light  into  a  cham- 
ber ;  for,  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by 
moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  fhine  that  night  we  play  our 
play  ? 

Bot.  Akalendar,  a  kalendar  !  look  in  the  almanack ; 
find  out  moon-mine,  find  out  moon-fhine. 

§uin.  Yes,  it  doth  mine  that  night: 

Bot.  Why  then  may  you  leave  a  cafement  of  the 
great  chamber- window,  where  we  play,  open  •,  and 
the  moon  may  fhine  in  at  the  cafement. 

Quin.  Ay,  or  elfe  one  muft  come  in  with  a  bull 
of  thorns  and  a  lanthorn,  and  fay,  he  comes  to  dif- 
figure,  or  to  prefent,  the  perfon  of  moon-fhine.  Then 
there  is  another  thing  :  we  muft  have  a  wall  in  the 
great  chamber,  for  Pyramus  and  Thisby  (fays  the  ftory) 
did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 
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Snug.  You  never  can  bring  in  a  wall.  What  fay 
you,  Boll om  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  muft  preftnt  Wall ;  and 
let  him  have  lbme  plafter,  or  fome  lome,  or  fome 
rough-caft  about  him,  to  fignify  wall :  Or  let  him  hold 
his  fingers  thus  ;  and  through  the  cranny  fhall  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  fit 
down  every  mother's  fon,  and  rehearfe  your  parts. 
Pyramus,  you  begin  ;  when  you  have  fpoken  your 
fpeech,  enter  into  that  brake  ;  and  fo  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  cue. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-fpuns  have  we  fwagger- 
ing  here. 

So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  Queen  ? 
What,  a  play  tow' id  ?   I'll  be  an  auditor  ; 
An  Actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  fee  caufe. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus  -y  Thisby,  ftand  forth. 

Pyr.  T'hisby,  the  flower  of  odious  favours  fweet. 

Qitin.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr.  Odours,  favours  fweet. 

So  doth  thy  breath,  my  deareft  Thisby,  dear  ; 
But  hark,  a  voice  !  ftay  thou  but  here  a  whit ; 

And,  by  and  by,  I  will  to  thee  appear,    [Exit  Pyr. 

Puck.  A  ftranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  plaid  here !  [Afide* 

Tbif.  Mult  I  fpeak  now  ? 
'    Quin.  Ay,  marry,  muft  you  ;  for  you  muft  under- 
(land,  he  goes  but  to  fee  a  noife  that  he  heard,  and 
is  to  come  again. 

T'hif.  Moft  radiant  Pyramus,  moft  lilly -white  of  hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rofe  on  triumphant  bryer, 
Moft  brisky  Juvenile,  and  eke  moft  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  trueft  horfe,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I'll  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny\  tomb, 
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$uin.  Minus'  tomb,  man ;  why  you  mud  not  (peak 
that  yet :  that  you  anfwer  to  Pyramus  ;  you  fpeak  all 
your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all.  Pyramus,  enter  •>  your 
cue  is  paft    it  is,  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Bottom,  with  an  Afs-head. 

T'bif.  O,  As  true  as  trueft  horfe,  that  yet  would 

never  tire. 

Pyr.  If  1  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine. 

§uin.  O  monftrous  !  O  flrange  !  we  are  haunted  ; 
pray,  mailers  ;  fly,  mafters ;  help  !  [The  Clowns  exeunt. 

Puck.  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through   bog,   through  bum,    through  brake, 
through  bryer  ; 
Sometimes  a  horfe  I'll  be,  fometimes  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headlefs  bear,  fometime  a  fire, 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar  and  burn* 
Like  horfe,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[Exit. 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them  to  make  me  afeard. 

Enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd ;  what  do  I  fee 

on  thee  ? 

Bot.  What  do  you  fee  ?  you  fee  an  afs-head  of  your 
own,  do  you  ? 

.  Enter  Quince. 

§>uin.  Blefs  thee,  Bottom,  blefs  thee ;  thou  art 
tranflated. 

Bot.  I  fee  their  knavery,  this  is  to  make  an  afs  of 
me,  to  fright  me  if  they  could  ;  but  I  will  not  ftir 
from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  I  will  walk  up 
and  down  here,  and  I  will  fing,  that  they  mall  hear 
I  am  not  afraidL  [Sings. 


The 
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The  Oufel  cock,  fo  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  biil, 
The  throitle  with  his  note  fo  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Queen.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flow'ry  bed  ? 

[IVaking. 

Bot.  The  finch,  the  fparrow,  and  the  lark,  [Sings. 

The  plain-fong  cuckow  gray, 
Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  anfwer,  nay. 
For,  indeed,  who  would  fet  his  Wit  to  fo  foolifh  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lye,  tho'  he  cry 
tuckow  never  fo  ? 

Queen.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  ring  again  ; 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  ihape  ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  (perforce)  doth  move  me, 
On  the  firft  view  to  fay,  to  fwear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  miftrefs,  you  mould  have  little 
reafon  for  that :  and  yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  reafon  and 
love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days.  The 
more  the  pity,  that  fome  honeft  neighbours  will  not 
make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  1  gleek  upon  oc- 
cafion. 

Queen.  Thou  art  as  wife,  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  fo  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  ferve  mine 
own  turn. 

Queen.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  defire  to  go* 
Thou  malt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  fpirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  fummer  ftill  doth  tend  upon  my  ftate, 
And  I  do  love  thee  ;  therefore,  go  with  me, 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee  \ 


1  Joke  or  feoff.  Mr.  Pope% 

Vol.  I.  K 


And 
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And  they  fhall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  ring,  while  thou  on  preffed  flowers  doft  ilecp : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grofsnefs  fo, 
That  thou  malt  like  an  airy  fpirit  go. 
Peafebloffom  !  Cobweb!  Moth !  and  Muftardfeed! 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  four  Fairies. 

1  Fair.  Ready. 

2  Fair.  And  I. 

3  Fair.  And  I. 

4  Fair.  And  I :   where  mall  we  go  ? 

g)ueen.  Be  kind,  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  5 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambole  in  his  eyes  5 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries, 
"With  purple  grapes,  green  figs  and  mulberries, 
The  honey-bags  fteal  from  the  humble  bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arife : 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  fleeping  Eyes ; 
Nod  to  him  elves,  and  do  him  courtefies. 

1  Fair.  Hail,  mortal,  hail ! 

2  Fair.  Hail !  ■ 

3  Fair.  Hail 1  — 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worfhip's  mercy  heartily  5  I  be- 
feech  your  worfhip's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  fhall  defire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
mafter  Cobweb  \  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  fhall  make  bold 
with  you.    Your  name,  honeft  gentleman. 

Peafe.  Peafeblojfom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  miftrefs  Squajb 
your  mother,  and  to  mafter  Peafecod  your  father. 

Good 
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Good  matter  Peafebloffom,  I  fliall  defire  of  you  more 
acquaintance  too.  Your  name,  I  befeech  you,  Sir. 
Muf.  Mujlardfeed. 

Bot.  Good  maiter  Mufiardfeed,  I  know  your  (a)  pa- 
rentage well :  that  fame  cowardly  giant-like  Ox-beef 
hath  devour'd  many  a  gentleman  of  your  houfe.  I 
promife  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water 
ere  now.  I  defire  more  of  your  acquaintance,  good 
•matter  Mujlardfeed. 

Queen.  Come,  wait  upon  him,  lead  him  to  my  bower. 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watry  eye  *, 
And  when  Die  weeps,  weep  ev'ry  little  flower, 

Lamenting  fome  enforced  chaftity  ! 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  filently.  [Exeun£, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  King  of  Fairies. 

Ob.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd  : 
Then  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  fne  mull  doat  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  meffenger !  how  now,  mad  fprite. 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ?  s 

Puck.  My  miftrefs  with  a  monfter  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  clofe  and  confecrated  bower, 
While  (he  was  in  her  dull  and  fleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  ftalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearie  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Thefeus*  nuptial  day. 
The  ifiallow'ft  thick-skin  of  that  barren  fort, 
Who  Pyramus  prefented,  in  their  fport 

[  [a)  —parentage,    Oxford  Edit.—  Vulg.  patience  <wett.] 


Forfook 
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Forfook  his  fcene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake ; 
When  i  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  Afs's  noie  I  fixed  on  his  head  ; 
Anon,  his  Tbisby  mufl  be  anfwered, 
And  forth  my  minnock  comes  :  wh  ^n  they  him  fpyt 
As  wild  geefe,  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  rufTet-pated  choughs,  many  in  fort, 
Rifing  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themfelves,  and  madly  fweep  the  sky  ; 
So  at  his  fight,  away  his  fellows  fly  ; 
And,  at  our  ftamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls ; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  fenfe  thus  weak,  loft  with  their  fears  thus  ftrong, 
,  Made  fenfelefs  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong. 
For  briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  fnatch, 
Some,  fleevesj  fome,  hats;  from  yielders  all  things 
catch. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  diftracled  fear, 
And  left  fweet  Pyramus  tranflated  there : 
"W  hen  in  that  moment  (fo  it  came  to  pafs) 
^itania  wak'd,  and  ftraitway  lov'd  an  afs. 

Ob.  This  falls  out  better,  than  I  could  devife. 
But  haft  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian**  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 

Puck.  I  took  him  fleeping ;  that  is  finifh'd  too  % 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  fide, 
That  when  he  wakes,  of  force  fhe  muft  be  ey'd. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Ob.  Stand  clofe,  this  is  the  fame  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Bern.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  lb  ? 
Lay  breach  lb  bitter  on  your  bittei  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  fhould  ufe  thee  worfe 
For  thou,  I  fear,  halt  given  me  caufe  to  curfe : 
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If  thou  haft  Mn  Ly fonder  in  his  fl<  ep, 
Being  o'er  fhoes  in  oiood,  plunge  in  the  deepy 
/.m  kill  mc  too. 

Tin  fun  was  not  fo  true  un^o  the  day, 

As  he  to  me.    Would  he  have  itoll'n  away 

From  fl   ping  Hertniaf  1*11  believe  as  foon, 

li  :    /hole  earth  nay  be  bor'd ;  and  that  the  moon 

May  through  the  center  creep,  and  fo  difpleafe 

*  Her  brother's  noon-tide  i'th'  Antipodes. 

It  c.mnot  be,  but  cnou  had  murther'd  him  ; 

So  lhould  a  murtherer  look,  fo  dread,  fo  grim. 

Bern.  So  fhould  die  murther'd  look  and  fo     >uld  I, 
Pierc'  .  through  the  heart  with  your  ftern  cruelty  : 
Yet  you  the  murtherer  look  as  bright,  and  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimm'ring  fphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lyfander  ?  where  is  he  ? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Bern.  Tad  rather  give  his  carcafs  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog!  out,  cur!  thou  driv'ft  me  pail  the 
bounds 

Of  maiden's  patience.    Haft  thou  (lain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  number' d  among  men. 

0  !  once  tell  true,  and  even  for  my  feke, 
Durft  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake  ? 
And  haft  thou  kilPd  him  fleeping  ?  O  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder  do  fo  much  ? 

An  adder  did  it,  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  ferpent,  never  adder  flung. 

Bern.  You  fpend  your  paftion  on  a  mifpris'd  mood ; 

1  am  not  guilty  of  Ly  (cinder's  blood, 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

2  Her  brother  s  noon  tide  with  tb"  Antipodes.]  She  fays, 
me  would  as  loon  believe,  that  the  mocn,  then  fliining,  could 
creep  through  the  centre,  and  meet  the  fun's  light  on  the  other 
fide  the  Globe,    It  is  plain  therefore  we  mould  read 

 T  t  h'  dntipodts,    i.  e.  in  the  Antipodes  where  the 

fun  was  then  mining. 

K  3  Dem* 
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Bern.  And  if  I  could,  what  mould  I  get  therefore? 

Her.  A  privilege  never  to  fee  me  more 
And  from  thy  hated  prefence  part  I  fo : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he's  dead  or  no.  [Exit. 

Bern.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein, 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain : 
So  forrow's  heavinefs  doth  heavier  grow, 
For  debt,  that  bankrupt  fieep  doth  forrow  owe ; 
"Which  now  in  fome  flight  meafure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  Tender  here  I  make  fome  flay.  [Lies  down. 

Ob.  What  haft  thou  done  ?  thou  haft  miftaken  quite* 
And  laid  thy  love-juice  on  fome  true  love's  fight : 
Of  thy  mifprifion  muft  perforce  enfue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  falfe  turn'd  true. 

Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules,  that,  one  man  holding 
troth, 

A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Ob.  About  the  wood  go  fwifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens^  fee,  thou  find. 
All  fancy-fick  Hie  is,  and  pale  of  cheer  ; 
With  fighs  of  love,  that  coft  the  frefh  blood  dear  5 
By  fome  iilufion,  fee,  thou  bring  her  here ; 
I'll  charm  his  eyes,  againft  me  doth  appear. 

Fuck.  I  go,  I  go    look,  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  'Tartar's  bow.  [Exit* 

Ob.  Flower  of  this  purple  dye, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  efpy, 
Let  her  mine  as  glorioufly 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 
When  thou  wak'ft,  if  me  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Enter  Puck. 

Tuck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand, 
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And  the  youth,  miftook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  fee  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  thefe  mortals  be  ! 

Ob.  Stand  afide  :  the  noife,  they  make, 
Will  caufe  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one  ; 
That  muft  needs  be  fport  alone. 
And  thofe  things  do  bell  pleafe  me, 
That  befal  prepofrVroufly. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Lyfander  and  Helena. 

Lyf  Why  mould  you  think,  that  I  fliould  woo  in 
fcorn 

Scorn  and  derifion  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ,  and  vows  fo  born, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears  : 
How  can  thefe  tilings  in  me  feem  fcorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true?. 

Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more  5 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilifh,  holy,  fray ! 
Thefe  vows  are  Hermia's  :  will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh ; 
Your  vov/s  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  fcales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lyf.  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  fwore. 

Her.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 

Lyf.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dem.  [awaking.]  O  Helen,  goddefs,  nymph,  per- 
fect, divine, 
To  what,  my  love,  mall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Cryftal  is  muddy  ;  O  how  ripe  in  fhow 
Thy  lips,  thofe  killing  cherries,  tempting  grow  ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  fnow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eaftern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 

K  4  When 
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When  thou  hold' ft  up  thy  hand.    O  let  me  kifs 
(a)  This  Pureneis  of  pure  white,  this  fcal  of  blifs* 
Hel.  O  ipight,  O  hell !  I  fee  you  all  are  bent 

To  fet  againft  me,  for  your  merriment : 

If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtefie, 

You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 

3  Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 

But  muft join  infblents  to  mock  me  too? 

If  you  are  men,  as  men  you  are  in  fhow, 

You  would  not  ufe  a  gentle  lady  fo  : 

To  vow  and  fwear,  and  fuper-praife  my  parts  ; 

When  I  am  fure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 

You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermra9 

And  now  both  rivals  to  mock  Helena. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize, 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 

With  your  derifion  !  none  of  nobler  fort  J 

Would  fo  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  r 

A  poor  foul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  fport.  J 

Lyf.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius    be  not  fo  ; 
For  you  love  Her  mi  a  \  this,  you  know,  I  know. 
And  here  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermits  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath,  ^ 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death.  v, 
Hel.  Never  did  mockers  wafte  more  idle  breath,  y 
Dein.  Lyfander,  keep  thy  Herrnia,  I  will  none  -x 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. ' 

3  Can  you  n~t  hate  me,  as  1  know  you  da, 

But  v  o  u  muft  join  1  N  souls  to  mock  me  tos  P~]  This 

is  fpojwn  to  Demetrius.    The  |aft  line  is  nonfenfe.    They  mould 

be  read  thus, 

Can  you  net  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 

Bur  muft  join  iksolent'  to  mock  me  too  ? 

meming  Ly  fairer,  who.  as  me  thought)  mocked  her  when  he 

declared  hit  paflior.  for  her. 

l{m)  This  pure nefs,  Oxford  Edit  Vulg.  This  Prince/;] 

My 
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My  heart  to  her  but,  as  gueft-wife,  fojourn'd  j 
,And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  return'd, 
There  ever  to  remain. 
Ljf.  It  is  not  fo. 

Bern.  Difparage  not  the  Faith,  thou  doft  not  know, 
Left  to  thy  peril  thou  abide  it  dear. 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes,  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Hermia. 

Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehenfion  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  feeing  fenfe, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompence. 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lyfander  ^  found  ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  found. 
But  why  unkindly  did  it  thou  leave  me  fo  ? 

Lyf.  Why  mould  he  flay,  whom  love  doth  prefstogo? 

Her.  What  love  could  prefs  Lyfander  from  my  fide? 

Lyf.  Lyfander' s  love,  that  would  not  let  him  'bide, 
Fair  Helena  ;  who  more  engilds  the  night, 
Than  all  yon  fiery  O's  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  feek'ft  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 
The  hate,  I  bear  thee,  made  me  leave  thee  fo  ?  > 

Her.  You  fpeak  not,  as  you  think  ;  it  cannot  be. 

Hel.  Lo,  fhe  is  one  of  this  confed'racy  ; 
Now,  I  perceive,  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three, 
To  fafhion  this  falfe  fport  in  fpight  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia,  moft  ungrateful  maid, 
Have  you  confpir5d,  have  you  with  thefe  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derifion  ? 
Is  all  the  counfel  that  we  two  have  ihar'd, 
The  fillers  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  fpent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hafty-footed  time 
For  parting  us  ;  O  !  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
i\ll  fchool-days  friendfhip,  childhood  innocence  ? 
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We,  Herm/a,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Creati  d  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
Both  cn  one  fampler,  fitting  on  one  cufhion ; 
Bet:  ^  arbling  of  one  fong,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  voices,  and  minds 
Had  bten  incorp'rate.    So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition  ; 
Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  item, 
So  with  two  feeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  firft,  (a)  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
'Due  bu.  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  creft. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  afunder, 
To  join  witlrmen  in  fcorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not. friendly,  3tis  not  maidenly; 
Our  fex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  pafiionate  words : 
I  fcorn  you  not ;  it  feems,  that  you  fcorn  me. 

Bel.  Have  you  not  ftt  Ly fancier,  as  in  fcorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praile  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetriusy 
(Who,  even  but  now,  did  fpurn  me  with  his  foot) 
To  call  me  goddefs,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celeftial  ?  wherefore  (peaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  where foi*e  doth  Ly fancier 
Deny  your  love,  fo  rich  within  his  foul, 
And  tender  me,  fotfooth,  affection  \ 
But  by  your  fetting  on,  by  your  confent? 
What  though  I  be  not  fo  in  grace •  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  fo  fortunate; 
But  miferable  moft,  to  love  unlov'd? 
This  you  fhould  pity,  rather  than  defpife. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  perfever,  counterfeit  fad  looks, 


[  (a J    like.  M.  Folks,  Efquire. 


 Vulg.  life  ] 
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Make  mouths  upon  me,  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  each  at  other,  hold  the  fwcet  jeft  up  : 
This  fport,  well  carried,  fhall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  fuch  an  argument: 
But  fare  ye  well,  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault, 
Which  death  or  abfence  foon  fhall  remedy. 

Lyf  Stay,  gentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excule ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  foul,  fair  Helena! 

Hel.  O  excellent! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  fcorn  her  fo. 

Bern.  If  fhe  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lyf  Thou  canft  compel,  no  more  than  fhe  entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  ftrength,  than  her  weak 
Prayers. 

Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do ; 

I  fwear,  by  that  which  I  v/ill  lofe  for  thee, 

To  prove  him  falfe,  that  fays,  I  love  thee  not. 

Bern.  I  fay,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lyf.  If  thou  fay  fo,  withdraw  and  prove  it  too0 

Dem.  Quick,  come  

Her.  Lyfander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lyf  Away,  you  Ethiope! 

Dem.  No,  no,  he'll  feem 
To  break  away  ;  take  on  as  he  would  follow, 
But  yet  come  not-,  you  are  a  tame  man,  go. 

Lyf.  Hang  oif,  thou  cat,  thou  burr  j  vile  thing,  let 
loofe ; 

Or  I  will  fhake  thee  from  me,  like  a  ferpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  fo  rude?  what  change 
is  this  ? 
Sweet  love ! 

Lyf  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  \ 
Out,  loathed  medicine :  hated  poifon,  hence. 

Her.  Do  you  not  jeft  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  footh,  and  fo  do  you. 

Lyf  Demetrius,  1  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem, 
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T>em,  I  would,  I  had  your  bond  ;  for,  ]  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you ;  I'll  not  i  uft  your  word. 
Lyf.  What,  mould  I  hurt  her,  linke  her,  kill  her 
dead  ? 

Although  I  hate  her,  Til  not  harm  her  fo. 

Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm,  than  hate  ? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me  !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?  are  not  you  Lyfander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  ere-while.  [me  ; 

Since  night,  you  lov'd  me    yet,  fince  night,  you  left 

"Why  then  you  left  me  (O  the  gods  forbid  it !  ) 

In  earneft,  (hall  I  fay  ? 

lyf  Ay,  by  my  life; 
And  never  did  defire  to  fee  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  queftion,  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer  j  'tis  no  jeft ; 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me*  you  jngler  5  oh,  you  canker-bloflbm, 
You  thief  of  love  ;  what,  h^ve  you  come  by  night, 
And  fcoll'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'faith! 
Have  you  no  modefty,  no  maiden  fhame. 
No  touch  of  bafhfulnefs  ?  what,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  anfwers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie,  you  counterfeit ;  you  puppet,  you. 

Her.  Puppet !  why,  fo  :  ay,  that  way  goes  the  game, 
Now,  I  perceive,  that  Jhe  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  Matures ;  me  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  perfonage,  her  tall  perfonage, 
Pier  height,  forfooth,  fhe  hath  p<  evail'd  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  fo  high  in  his  eileem, 
Becaufe  I  am  fo  dwarfifli  and  fo  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  fpeak, 
How  low  am  I  ?  I  am  not  yet  fo  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curd ; 

I  have 
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I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  fhrewifhnefs  ; 

I  am  a  right  maid,  for  my  cowardice : 

Let  her  not  ltrike  me.    You,  perhaps,  may  think, 

Becaufe  (he's  fomething  lower  than  myfclf, 

That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower!  hark,  again.  ■ 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  fo  bitter  with  me  ; 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counfels,  never  wrong'd  you  j 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  ftealth  unto  this  wood : 
He  follow'd  you,  for  love  I  folio w'd  him, 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threatened  mc 
To  ftrike  me,  fpurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  ; 
And  now,  fo  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further.    Let  me  go. 
You  fee,  how  fimple  and  how  tend  I  am. 

Her,  Why,  get  you  gene  :  who  is't  that  hinders 
you  ? 

Hel.  A  foolifh  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 
Her.  What,  v> Axh  Lyjander  ? 
Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lyf.  Be  not  afraid,  me  fliaU  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Bern.  No,  Sir,  me  fhall  not,  though  you  take  her  paYt. 

Hel.  O,  when  (he's  angry,  fhe  is  keen  and  fhrewd; 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  fhe  went  to  fchool; 
And  though  fhe  be  but  little,  fhe  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little,  again  ?  nothing  but  low,  and  little  ? 
WThy  will  you  fuffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  -% 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lyf.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  Minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grafs  made  \ 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Bern.  You  are  too  officious, 
In  her  behalf  that  fcorns  your  fervices. 
Let  her  alone,  fpeak  not  of  Helena, 

Tak« 
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Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  doft  intend 
Never  fo  little  fhew  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  fhalt  aby  it. 

Lyf.  Now  me  holds  me  not  \ 
Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'ft;  to  try  whofe  right, 
Or  thine,  or  mine,  is  moft  in  Helena. 

Bern,  Follow?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  cheek  by  jowl. 

[Exeunt  Lyfander  and  Demetrius* 
Her,  You,  miftrefs,  all  this  coyl  is  long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  truft  you,  I ; 
Nor  longer  flay  in  your  curft  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer,  though,  to  run  away. 

[Exeunt:  Hernia,  purfuing  Helena, 

SCENE  VIII. 
Enter  Oberon  and  Puck. 

Ob.  This  is  thy  negligence :  ftill  thou  miftak'ft* 
Or  elfe  committ'lt  thy  knaveries  willingly. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  King  of  ihadows,  I  miftook* 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  Ifiould  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  fo  far  blamelefs  proves  my  enterprize4 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes  ; 
And  fo  far  am  I  glad  it  did  fo  fort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  efteem  a  fport. 

Ob.  Thou  feeft,  thefe  lovers  feek  a  place  to  fight  j 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcaft  the  night  j 
The  ftarry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron  \ 
And  lead  thefe  telly  rivals  fo  aftray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lyfander,  fometime,  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  ftir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  fometime  rail  thou,  like  Demetrius 
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And  from  each  other,  look,  thou  lead  them  thus  j 

'Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  deep 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  ; 

Then  cruifi  this  herb  into  !  y fonder 's  eye, 

Whole  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 

To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  its  might  ; 

And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  Tight. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derifion 

Shall  feem  a  dream,  and  fruWefs  vifion  ; 

And  back  to  Athens  mail  the  lovers  wend 

With  league,  whofe  date  'till  death  fhall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 

I'll  to  my  Queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy  5 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  releafe 

From  monfter's  view,  and  all  things  mail  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  muft  be  done  with  hafte, 
For  night's  fwift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fall, 
And  yonder  mines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whofe  approach,  ghofts  wandring  here  and  there 
Troop  home  to  church-yards ;  damned  fpirits  all, 
That  in  crofs-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  left  day  fhould  look  their  fhames  upon, 
They  wilfully  exile  themfelves  from  light ; 
And  muft  for  aye  confort  with  black-brow'd  night." 

Ob.  But  we  are  fpirits  of  another  fort  •, 
I  with  the  morning-light  have  oft  made  fport  ^ 
And,  like  a  forefter,  the  groves  may  tread, 
4  Ev'n  'till  the  eaftern  gate,  all  fiery -red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  far-blefting  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  falt-green  dreams. 

But 

4  EnSn  till  the  eajlern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  falt-green  Jlr earns.  ]    The  Epi 
thets  fair  blejfed  are  an  infipid  unmeaning  expletive.  Shake/pear 
without  doubt,  wrote, 

FA&'EJLSSSING  beams  i 
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Eut,  notwithstanding,  hafte  ;  ma'ce  no  delay ; 

We  may  efFe&  this  bulinefs  yet  ere  day.      [Exit  Ob4 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town. 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lyfander. 

Lyf  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  ?  fpeak  thou 
now. 

Puck.  Here,  villain,  drawn  and  ready.   Where  art 
thou  ? 

Lyf  I  will  be  with  thee  ftraight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then. 
To  plainer  ground.  [Lyf.  goes  out,  as  following  Dem* 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lyfander,  fpeak  again  \ 
Thou  run-away,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak  in  fome  bum :  where  doft  thou  hide  thy  head  ? 

Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  ftars4 
Telling  the  bufhes  that  thou  look'ft  lor  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  come,  recreant ;  comes  thou  child,, 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod  ;  he  is  defil'd, 
That  draws  a  fword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice,  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 

Lyfander  comes  back. 
Lyf  He  goes  before  me,  and  ftill  dares  me  on ; 

i.  e.  whofe  genial  rays  have  the  mofl  extenfive  influence.  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  fame  kind  we  meet  with  in  Timon, 

Tbou   BLESSED-BREEDING  ftM. 

which  mould  be  read, 

<flnu    SLESSING-BREEDINC  fuH, 

/.  e.  who  &ivxcn  Dicflings  wherever  it  Ihines. 

When 
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When  I  come  where  he  calls  me,  then  he's  gone. 

The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd,  than  I : 

I  follow'd  fad,  but  fatter  he  did  fly, 

That  fall'n  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 

And  here  will  reft  me.    Come,  thou  gentle  day  : 

[[yes  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  iriew  me  thy  gray  light, 
I'll  find  Demetrius ,  and  revenge  this  fpight. 

Enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 

Puck.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  coward,  why  com'ft  thou  not  ? 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'ft  :  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'ft  before  me,  Ihifting  every  place ; 
And  dar'ft  not  ftand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  ? 

Puck.  Come  thou  hither,  I  am  here. 

Bern.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'ft  me ;  thou  malt  buy 
this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  fee. 
Now,  go  thy  way  •,  faintnefs  conftraineth  me 
To  meafure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  vifited.      [Lyes  down. 

S    C    E    N    E  X. 

Enter  Helena. 

He!.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  thy  hours ;  fhine,  comforts,  from  the  Eaft  3. 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  day-light, 

From  thefe,  that  my  poor  company  deteft ; 
And  fleep,  that  fometimes  fhuts  up  forrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.  [Sleeps', 

Pack.  Yet  but  three  ?  come  one  more, 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  fhe  comes,  curft  and  fad : 
Cupid  is  a  knavifh  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Vol.  I.  L  ErM 
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Enter  Hcrmia. 

Her.  Never  fb  weary,  never  ib  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars, 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  defires : 
Here  will  I^reft  me,  'till  the  break  of  day. 
Heav'ns  mield  Lyfander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

[Lyes  down, 

Puck.  On  the  ground 
Sleep  found, 
I'll  apply 
To  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy.  t 

[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lylander  s  eye. 
When  thou  wak'ft, 
Thou  tak'ft 
True  delight 
In  the  fight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye ; 
And  the  country  proverb  known,  J 
That  every  man  mould  take  his  own,  > 
In  your  waking  mall  be  mown. 
Jack  mall  have  Jill,  naught  mall  go  ill. 
The  man  mall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  be  weh. 

[Exit  Fuck.  [Tbeyjleep. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.      SCENE  L 

Continued,   The   IV  O  0  D. 

Enter  Queen  of  Fairies,  Bottom,  Fairies  attending, 
and  the  King  behind  them. 

Qjj  E  E  N. 

COME,  fit  thee  down  upon  this  flow'ry  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  ftick  musk-rofes  in  thy  fleek,  fmooth'd  head  \ 
And  kifs  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 
Bet.  Where's  Peafeblojfom? 
Peafe.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Peafeblopm.  Where's  mon* 
fieur  Cobweb  ? 
Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monfieur  Cobweb,  good  monfieur^  get  your 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red- hip  t  humble- 
bee  on  the  top  of  a  thiftle ;  and,  good  monfieur,  bring 
me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  your  felf  too  much  in 
the  action,  monfieur;  and,  good  monfieur,  have  a 
care,  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  mould  be  loth'  to 
have  you  over-flown  with  a  honey-bag,  fignior. 
Where's  monfieur  Mujiardfeed? 

Muft.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  thy  1  neafe,  monfieur  Muftardfeed\ 
pray  you,  leave  your  curtefie,  good  monfieur. 
Muft.  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monfieur,  but  to  help  Cavakro 
Cobweb  to  fcratch.  I  muft  to  the  barber's,  monfieur ; 
for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face. 
And  I  am  fuch  a  tender  afs,  if  my  hair  doth  but  tickle 
me,  I  muft  fcratch. 


i  Neafe  (Torkjhire)  for  fift. 

L  2 


Mr,  Pope. 

Queen, 
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Queen.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  fome  mufick,  my 
fweet  love  ? 

Bot.  1  have  a  reafonable  good  ear  in  mufick ;  let  us 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

Rural  Mufick,  Tongs,  &c. 

Queen.  Or  fay,  fweet  love,  what  thou  defir'ft  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender ;  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  defire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay:  good  hay,  fweet  hay  hath  no 
fellow. 

Queen.  I  have  a  venturous  Fairy  that  fhall  feek 
The  fquirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peafe.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  ftir 
me    I  have  an  exposition  of  fleep  come  upon  me. 

Queen.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms  j 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away : 
a  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  fweet  honey-fuckle, 
Gently  entwift  the  Maple  ;  Ivy  fo 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  Elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  doat  on  thee ! 

2  So  doth  the  woodbine  the  fweet  honey- fuckle. 
Gently  entwift  ;  the  female  puy  fo 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  Elm.]  What  does  the  wood- 
bine entwift?  The  honey- fickle.  But  the  woodbine  and  honey- 
fuckl-e  were,  till  now,  but  two  names  for  one  and  the  fame  plant, 
Florio,  in  his  Italian  Dictionary,  interprets  Madre  Selva  by 
woodbinde  or  honnie-fuckle.  We  muft  therefore  find  a  fupport  ior 
the  woodbine  as  well  as  for  the  I<vy.  Which  is  done  by  reading 
the  lines  thus, 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  fweet  honey  fuckle^ 

Gently  entwift  the  maple;  I'vy  fo 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  Elm. 
The  corruption  might  happen  by  the  firft  blunderer  dropping  th« 
p  in  writing  the  word  maple,  which  word  thence  became  male.  A 
following  tranferiber,  for  the  fake  of  a  little  fenfe  and  meafure, 
thought  fit  to  change  this  male  into  female  ;  and  then  tacked  it  as 
an  epithet  to  Ivy. 
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Enter  Puck. 

Ob.  Welcome,  good  Robin    Seeft  thou  this  fweet 
fight? 

Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity ; 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  fweet  favours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ; 
For  me  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  frefli  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
And  that  fame  dew,  which  fometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  fwell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls  -$ 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flouriet's  eyes, 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  difgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had  at  my  pleafure  taunted  her, 
And  fhe  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child, 
Which  ftrait  fhe  gave  me,  and  her  Fairy  fent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  Fairy -land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  fcalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  fwain  *, 
That  he,  awaking,  when  the  others  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair ; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But,  firft,  I  will  releafe  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
Be,  as  thou  waft  wont  to  be-, 
See,  as  thou  waft  wont  to  fee: 
Dian'j  bud  (a)  6*er  Cupid' J-  flower 
Hath  fuch  force  and  bleffed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  fweet  Queen. 

Queen.  My  Oberon!  what  vifions  have  I  feen! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  afs. 

1(a)  o'er,  Dr.  Thirlby,  Vulg.  or.] 

L  3  Ok 
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Ob.  There  lies  your  love. 

Queen.  How  came  thefe  things  to  pafs  ? 
Oh,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  this  vifage  now  \ 

Ob.  Silence,  a  while ;  Rohiny  take  off  his  head ; 
&itam49  mufick  call  ;  and  ftrike  more  dead 
Than  common  deep  of  all  thefe  (a )  five  the  fenfe. 

Queen.  Mufick,  ho!  mufick fuch  as  charmeth 
fleep. 

Still  Mufick. 

Puck.  When  thou  awak'ft,  with  thine  own  fool's 
eyes  peep. 

Ob.  Sound,  mufick ;  come,  my  Queen,  take  hand 
with  me, 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  thefe  fleepers  be. 

Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 

And  will  to-morrow  midnight  folemnly 

3  Dance  in  Duke  Thefeus'  houfe  triumphantly, 

And  blefs  it  to  all  far  poflerity: 

There  lhall  thefe  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 

Wedded,  with  T/jefeus^  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  King,  attend  and  mark ; 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Ob.  4  Then,  my  Queen,  in  lilence  fad  ; 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  (hade ; 

3  Dance  in  Duke  Thefeus*  houfe  triumphantly, 

And  blefs  it  to  all  fair  poflerity  ;]  Wefhould  read, 
*  '         to  all  far  pofierity. 
i.  e.  to  the  remoteft  pofterity. 

4  Then,  my  Queen,  in  filence  fad ; 

Trip  nve  after  the  niohf spade .]  Mr.  Theobald  fays.  *wby  fad  P 
Fairies  are  pleafed  to  follow  night.  He  will  have  it  fade  j  and, 
fo,  to  mend  the  rhime,  i'pnils  both  the  fenfe  and  grammar.  But 
lie  miftakes  the  meaning  of  fad ;  it  fignifles  only  grave,  fober  j 
and  is  oppofed  to  their  dances  and  revels,  which  were  now  ended 

at  the  fingingof  the  morning  lark.  So  Winter  s  Tale,  Acl  4. 

My  father  and  the  gentleman  are  in  sad  talk.  For  grave  or 
Jerious. 

rja)  .  fV£>  Dr.  Tkirlby,  ~~  Vulg./ff*  ] 

We 
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We  the  globe  can  compafs  foon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand' ring  moon. 

Queen.  Come,  my  lord,  and  in  our  flight 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  fleeping  here  was  found,        [Sleepers  lie  JIM. 
With  thefe  mortals  on  the  ground.  [Exeunt. 

[Wind  horns  within. 

SCENE  it 

Enter  Thefeus,  Egeus,  Hippolita,  and  all  his  T rain. 

"The.  Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forefter, 
For  now  our  obfervation  is  perform' d, 
And  fince  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  fhall  hear  the  mufick  of  my  hounds. 

Uncouple  in  the  weftern  valley,  go,  •  

Diipatch,  I  fay,  and  find  the  forefter. 

We  will,  fair  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 

And  mark  the  mufical  confufion 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Creet  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  ;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.    For  befides  the  groves, 
5  The  skies,  the  fountains,  ev'ry  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.    I  never  heard 
So  mufical  a  difcord,  fuch  frveet  thunder. 

The/.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  fo  fanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  fweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lap'd,  like  Thejfalian  bulls  ; 
Slow  in  purfuit,  but  match' d  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hallo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Creet?  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thejfaly  : 

5  The  skies,  the  fountains, — ]  I  believe  the  true  reading  is 
mountain*. 

L  4  Judge, 
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Judge,  when  you  hear.    But  fort,  what  nymphs  are 
thefe  ? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  afleep, 
And  this  Lyfander,  this  Demetrius  is, 
This  Helena^  old  Nedar's  Helena  ; 
I  wonder  at  their  being  here  together. 

fbef.  No  doubt,  they  rofe  up  early  to  obferve 
The  Rite  of  May    and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  Solemnity, 
gut  fpcak,  Egeus,  is  not  this  the  day, 
That  Hernia  lhould  give  anfwer  of  her  choice  ? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Thef.  Go  bid  the  huntfmen  wake  them  with  their 
horns. 

Jiorns,  and  Shout  within  -9  Demetrius,  Lyfander,  Hermia* 
and  Helena,  wake  and  ft  art  up. 

The/.  Good  morrow,  friends  j  Saint  Valentine  is  pad : 
Begin  thefe  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lyf.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

The/.  I  pray  you  all,  (land  up : 
I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies. 
How  comes  this '  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  hatred  is  fo  far  from  jealoufie, 
To  fleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lyf.  My  lord,  I  mail  reply  amazedly, 
Half  fleep,  half  waking.    But  as  yet,  I  fwear, 
I  cannot  truly  fay  how  I  came  here  : 
But  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  fpeak,) 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  fo  it  is  ; 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither.    Our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  th'  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough  ;  my  lord,  you  have  enough  \ 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law  upon  his  head : 
They  would  have  ftoll'n  away,  they  would,  Demetrius % 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  mes 

You, 
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You,  of  your  wife  *,  and  me,  of  my  confent ; 
Of  my  confent,  that  Ihe  mould  be  your  wife. 

Bern.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  ftealth, 
Of  this  their  purpofe  hither  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  folio  w'd  them 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me, 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power. 
But  by  fome  power  it  is,  my  love  to  Hermia 
Is  melted  as  the  fnow    feems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  6  gaude, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object  and  the  pleafure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  Hermia  faw  ; 
But  like  a  ficknefs  did  I  loath  this  food  ; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  tafte. 
Now  do  I  wifh  it,  love  it,  long  for  it ; 
And  will  for  ever  more  be  true  to  it. 

Ti  e/.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  difcourfe  we  mall  hear  more  anon. 
Egeus,  I  will  over-bear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
Thefe  couples  mall  eternally  be  knit ; 
And  for  the  morning  now  is  fomething  worn, 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  mail  be  fet  afide. 
Away,  with  us  to  Athens    three  and  three, 
We'll  hold  a  feaft  in  great  folemnity. 
Come,  Hippolita.    [Exeunt  Duke,  Hippol.  and  Train. 

Bern.  Thefe  things  feem  fmall  and  undiftinguifhable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.  Methinks,  I  fee  thefe  things  with  parted  Eye  j 
When  every  thing  feems  double. 

HeL  So,  methinks ; 


6  Gaude  or  bavvble. 


Mi.  Pope. 

7  And 
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7  And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  Gemell, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dan.  It  feems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  deep,  we  dream.    Do  not  you  think, 
The  Duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

He?-.  Yea,  and  my  father. 

HeL  And  Hippolita. 

Lyf.  And  he  aid  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 
Dan.  Why  then,  we  are  awake  ;  let's  follow  him ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

As  they   go   cut,  Bottom  wakes. 

Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  an- 
fwer.  My  next  is,  Mod  fair  Pyramus  —  hey,  ho, — 
Peter  £htir.ce,  Flute  the  bellows-mender!  Snout  the 
tinker!  Starveling!  god's  my  life!  ftoli'n  hence,  and 
left  me  afleep  ?  I  have  had  a  moft  rare  vifion.  1  had 
a  dream,  paft  the  wit  of  man  to  fay  what  dream  it  was : 

7  And  I  ba<ve  found  Demetrius  like  a  j  e  v.*  e  l. 

Mine  ownt  ar.d  not  mine  own  ']  Hermia  had  obferved  that 
things  appeared  double  to  her.  Helena  replies,  fo  metbinks ;  and 
then  lubjoins.  tha:  Demetrius  was  like  a  jewel,  her  own  and  not 
her  own.  He  is  here,  then,  compared  to  fome  thing  which  had 
the  property  of  appearing  to  be  one  thing  when  it  was  another. 
Net  the  property  fare  of  a  Jewel :  or,  if  you  will,  of  none  but  a 
falfe  one.     We  mould  read, 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gemell. 

"Mine  own,  and  not  my  own.  From  Gemellus  a  Twin.  For 

Demetrius  had  that  night  acted  two  fuch  different  parts,  that  (he 
could  hardly  think  them  both  plaved  by  one  and  the  fame  Deme- 
trius ;  but  that  there  were  twin  Demetrius' s  like  the  two  Soda's 

in  the  Farce.   From  Gemellus  comes  the  French,  Gemeau  or 

fumeau,  and  in  the  feminine,  Gemeile  or  Jumelle  :  So  in  Macon 's 

translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Bocace  //  mvoil  trois  files  plus 

Mage1 e:  que  les  mafes,  des  quelle  s  Us  deux  qui  ejloient  jumelles 
muoient  quinxe  ans.    Q^atfieme  Jour.  Nov.  5. 

man 
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man  is  but  an  afs,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was,  there  is  no  man  can  tell 
what.  Methought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had,  — 
But  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  fay 
what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  feen ;  man's  hand  is 
not  abk  to  tafte,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart 
to  report  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince 
to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream ;  it  fhall  be  call'd 
Bottom's  Dream,  becaufe  it  hath  no  bottom  ;  and  I  will 
fing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play  before  the  Duke ; 
peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  mail 
fing  it  (a)  after  Death.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  the  Town. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin.  fTAVE  you  fent  to  Bottom's  houfe  ?  is  he 
XTJL  come  home  yet  ? 
Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt,  he  is 
tranfported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marr'd.  It 
goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

Quin.  It  is  not  pofTible ;  you  have  not  a  man,  in  all 
Athens,  able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No,  he  hath  fimply  the  beft  wit  of  any  handy- 
craft  man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  ithe  beft  perfon  too ;  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour  for  a  fweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  muft  fay,  paragon ;  a  paramour  is  (God 
blefs  us  ! )  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Matters,  the  Duke  is  coming  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more 

[  (a)  —  after  Death,  Mr.  "Theobald,  —  Vulg.  at  her  Death.] 

married ; 
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married  if  our  fport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  fweet  bully  Bottom!  thus  hath  he  loft  fix- 
pence  a-day  during  his  life  ;  he  could  not  have  'fcap'd 
fix-pence  a-day ;  an  the  Duke  had  not  given  him  fix- 
pence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hang'd :  he 
would  have  deferv'd  it.  Six-pence  a-day,  in  Py ramus, 
or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  are  thefe  lads?  where  are  thefe  hearts? 

§>uin.  Bottom!  O  moft  courageous  day !  O  mod 

happy  hour ! 

Bot.  Matters,  I  am  to  difcourfe  wonders,  but  ask 
me  not  what  for  if  J  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian. 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing  as  it  fell  out. 

§uin.  Let  us  hear,  fweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me  •,  all  I  will  tell  you  is,  that 
the  Duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together,  good 
firings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your  pumps  ; 
meet  prefently  at  the  palace,  every  man  look  o'er  his 
part  for  the  ttiort  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  pre- 
fer'd  :  in  any  cafe,  let  Thisby  have  clean  linnen  ;  and 
let  not  him,  that  plays  the  lion,  pare  his  nails,  for  they 
fhail  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws  and,  moft  dear 
actors !  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter 
fweet  breath  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  to  hear  them  fay,  it 
is  a  moft  fweet  comedy.  No  more  words ;  away  ; 
go  away.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V.    SCENE  L 
The   P  A  L  A  C  E. 
Enter  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  Egeus,  and  bis  Lords. 

H  i  p  p  o  L  I  T  A. 

•  ^  I S  ftrange,  my  Thefeus,  what  thefe  lovers  fpeak  of. 
A     Thef.  More  ftrange  than  true.   I  never  may 
believe 

Thefe  antick  fables,  nor  thefe  fairy  toys ; 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  fuch  feething  brains, 
Such  fhaping  fantafies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reafon  ever  comprehends. 
"  The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
"  Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
"  One  fees  more  devils  than  vaft  hell  can  hold  ; 
"  The  madman.    While  the  lover,  all  as  frantick, 
"  Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
M  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling, 
"  Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heav'n  ; 

<c  And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

<c  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

"  Turns  them  to  fhape,  and  gives  to  aiery  nothing 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

"  Such  tricks  hath  ftrong  imagination, 

"  1  That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  fomejoy, 

"  It  comprehends  fome  bringer  of  that  joy  -t 

Or  in  the  night  imagining  fome  fear, 

How  eafy  is  a  bum  fuppos'd  a  bear  ? 

Hip.  But  all  the  ftory  cf  the  night  told  over, 

i  That  if  he  would  hut  apprehend— — ]  The  Quarto  of  1600 
reads,  That  if  \  t          f,  e,  the  imagination ;  and  this  is  right. 

And 
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And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  fo  together, 
More  witnefTeth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  fomething  of  great  conftancy  ; 
But,  howfoever,  ftrange  and  admirable. 

Enter  Lyfander,  Demetrius,  Hermia  and  Helena*. 

Thef.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 
Joy,  gentle  friends  ;  joy  and  frefh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts. 

Lyf.  More  than  to  us, 
Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed. 

Thef  Come  now,  what  masks,  what  dances  fhall 
we  have, 

To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-fupper  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  ufual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  r  is  there  no  play, 
To  eafe  the  anguifli  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philofirate. 

Enter  Philoftrate. 

Philofi.  Here,  mighty  Thefeus.  [}nt=>? 

Thef  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  even- 
What  mafque  ?  what  mufick  ?  how  fhall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  fome  delight  ? 

Philofi.    There  is  a  brief,  how  many  iports  are  ripe : 
Make  choice  of  which  your  Highnefs  will  fee  nrft. 

[Giving  a  Paper. 

Thef  [reads.]  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  Jung 
By  an  Athenian  eumich  to  the  harp. 
We'll  none  of  that.    That  I  have  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinfman  Hercules. 
The  riot  of  the  tipjie  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  finger  in  their  rage. 
That  is  an  old  device  ;  and  it  was  plaid, 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  laft  a  conqueror. 

The 
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'  The  thrice  three  Mufes  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learnings  late  deceased  in  beggary. 
That  is  fome  fatyr,  keen  and  critical  ; 
Not  forcing  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 
A  tedious  brief  fcene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe  ;  very  tragical  tnirtb. 
1  Merry  and  tragical  ?  tedious  and  brief  ? 
That  is  hot  Ice,  a  wondrous  ftrange  Shew. 
How  mail  we  find  the  concord  of  this  difcord  ? 

Philoji.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  fome  ten  words 
long; 

Which  is  as  brief,  as  I  have  known  a  play  ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious  :  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is  : 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himfelf. 
WThich,  when  I  faw  rehears 'd,  I  muft  confefs, 
Made  mine  eyes  water  ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  pafiion  of  loud  laughter  never  fried. 

T hef.  What  are  they,  that  do  play  it  ? 

Philofi.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour' d  in  their  minds  'till  now ; 

2  The  thrice  three  Mufes,  Sec]    This  feems  to  be  intended  as 
a  compliment  to  Spencer,  who  wrote  a  poem  called  The  tears  of 
the  Mufes.    He  feems  to  have  paid  his  friend  another,  in  the 
fecond  Acl,  where  he  makes  the  queen  of  fairies  fay  to  the  king, 
  But  I  know 

When  thou  haji  flail* n  away  from  fairy  land, 

And,  in  the  Jhape  of  Corin,  fate  all  day 

P laying  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  'verp.ng  la<ve 

To  atnrous  Phillida,  intimating  that  the  paftoraJs 

of  that  poet  were  fo  fweet,  that  it  was  a  fuperior  being  under 

the  difguife  of  a  mortal  who  compofed  them. 

3  Merry  and  tragical?  tedious  and  brief? 

That  is  hot  Ice,  and  wondrous flrange  SNOW.]  The  non- 
fenfe  of  the  lad  line  mould  be  corrected  thus, 

That  if,  hot  Ice,  a  wondrous  fl  range  shew! 


And 
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And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  this  fame  play  againft  your  nuptials. 

*Thef.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philofi.  No,  my  noble  lord, 
It  is  not  for  you.    I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  •, 
Unlefs  you  can  find  fport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  ftretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  fervice. 

The/.  I  will  hear  that  play  : 
"  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amifs, 
"  When  fimplenefs  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in,  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Exit  Phil. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  fee  wretchednefs  o'ercharg'd, 
And  duty  in  his  fervice  perifhing. 

The/.  Why,  gentle  fweet,  you  mall  fee  no  fuch  thing. 
Hip.  He  fays,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 
<¥bcf.  The  kinder  we,   to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 

Our  fport  mail  be,  to  take  what  they  miftake ; 

And  what  poor  (willing)  duty  cannot  do, 

Noble  refpecr.  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 

"  Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofed 

"  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 

"  Where  I  have  feen  them  fhiver  and  look  pale, 

u  Make  periods  in  the  midft  of  fentences, 

<c  Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 

"  And,  in  conclufion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

"  Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Truft  me,  fweet, 

"  Out  of  this  filence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome  : 

"  And  in  the  modefly  of  fearful  duty 

u  I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

"  Of  fawcy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love  therefore,  and  tongue-ty'd  fimplicity. 

In  leaft  fpeak  molt,  to  my  capacity. 


Enter 
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Enter  PhiJoftrate. 

Phil.  So  pleafe  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addreft. 
The/.  Let  him  approach.  [Flor.  Trum. 

SCENE  it 

Enter  Quince,  for  the  prologue. 

Pro.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  fhould  think,  wc  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.    To  fhew  our  fimple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Confider  then,  we  come  but  in  defpight. 

We  do  not  come,  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is. — all  for  your  delight,  [you, 

We  are  not  here.  — that  you  jfhould  here  repent 

The  actors  are  at  hand  ;  and  by  their  fhow, 

You  fhall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The/.  This  fellow  doth  not  ftand  upon  points. 

Lyf.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue,  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  flop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord.  It 
is  not  enough  to  fpeak,  but  to  fpeak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue,  like 
a  child  on  the  recorder ;  a  found,  but  not  in  go- 
vernment. 

The/.  His  fpeech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ;  nothing 
impair'd,  but  all  diforder'd.    Who  is  the  next  ? 

Enter  Pyramus,  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonfhine,  anis 
Lion,  as  in  dumb  J/jew. 

Pro.  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  fhow, 
But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 

This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  ; 
This  beauteous  lady  Thisbe  is,  certain. 

This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-caft,  doth  prefent 

Vol.  I,  M  Wall, 
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Wall,  the  vile  wall,  which  did  thefe  lovers  funder : 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  fouls,  they  are  content 

To  whifper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthorn,  dog,  and  bum  of  thorn, 

Prefenteth  moon-fhine :  For,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moon-lhine  did  thefe  lovers  think  no  fcorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus*  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  gridy  beaft,  which  by  name  Lion  hight,  ^ 
The  trufty  Thisbe,  coming  firft  by  night,  S 
Did  fcare  away,  or  rather  did  affright  :  \ 
And  as  (he  fled,  her  mantle  fhe  let  fall  ; 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  (lain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  fweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trufty  Thhhfi  mantle  (lain  ; 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breaft. 
And  thisbe,  tarrying  in  the  mulberry  made, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  reft, 
Let  Lion,  Moon-Jhine,  IV oil,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  difcourfe,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Wall. 

The/.  I  wonder,  if  the  Lion  be  to  fpeak. 

Dem  No  wonder,  my  lord  ;  one  Lion  may,  when 
many  affes  do. 

Wall,  In  this  fame  Interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  prefent  a  wall : 
And  fuch  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink  ; 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyr'mus  and  Thisbe, 
Did  whifper  often  very  fecretly. 
This  loam,  this  rough-caft,  and  this  ftone  doth  mew 
That  I  am  that  fame  wall ;  the  truth  is  fo. 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  finifter, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whifper. 

Tie/.  Would  you  defire  lime  and  hair  to  fpeak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittieft  partition,  that  ever  I  heard 
difcourfe,  my  lord, 

tbef. 
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The/.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  filence  ! 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr,  O  grim-look'd  night !  O  night  with  hue  fo 
black! 

0  night  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thi  she's  promife  is  forgot. 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  fweet  and  lovely  wall, 

That  ftands  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  fweet  and  lovely  wall,  [eyne. 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
Thanks,  courteous  wall  Jove  fhield  thee  well  for 
this  ! 

But  what  fee  I  ?  no  Thisbe  do  I  fee. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  fee  no  blifs  ; 

Curft  be  thy  ftoncs  for  thus  deceiving  me  ! 

The/.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  fenfible,  mould 
curie  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  Sir,  he  mould  not.  Deceiving 
me,  is  Thisbe's  cue ;  fhe  is  to  enter,  and  I  am  to  Ipy 
her  through  the  wall.  You  mall  fee,  it  will  fall  pat 
as  I  told  you.    Yonder  fhe  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Thif.  O  wall,  full  often  haft  thou  heard  my  moans, 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me. 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kifs'd  thy  ftones : 

Thy  ftones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 

Pyr.  I  fee  a  voice  ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink  ; 

To  fpy,  an  I  can  hear  my  'Thisbe' 's  face. 
Thisbe ! 

Thif.  My  love !  thou  art,  my  love,  I  think. 
Pyr.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  gracef 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trufty  ft  ill. 

Thif.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill. 
Pyr.  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  fo  true. 
Thif.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

M  2  Pyrm 
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Pyr.  O  kifs  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall. 
Tkif  I  kifs  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all. 
Pyr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny' %  tomb  meet  me  flraight- 
way  ? 

Vkif  Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 

Wall.  Thus  have  I  Wall  my  part  difcharged  fo  : 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.  [Exit. 

If  kef.  4  Now  is  the  Mural  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Bern.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  fo  wil- 
ful to  rear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  fillieft  fluff  that  e'er  I  heard. 

Tkef.  The  bed  in  this  kind  are  but  fhadows  ;  and 
the  worft  are  no  worfe,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  muft  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

<fkef.  If  we  imagine  no  worfe  of  them  than  they  of 
themfelves,  they  may  pafs  for  excellent  men.  Here 
come  two  noble  beafts  in  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonfhine. 

Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whofe  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  fmalleft  monftrous  moufe  that  creeps  on  floor, 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here> 

When  Lion  rough  in  wilder!  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  Lion  fell,  nor  elfe  no  Lion's  dam  : 
For  if  I  mould  as  Lion  come  in  ftrife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life. 

Tbef  A  very  gentle  beaft,  and  of  a  good  confeience. 

Dem.  The  very  beft  at  a  beaft,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  faw. 

4  The/.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbourj. 
Dem.  No  remedy \  my  lord,  when  walls  are  fo  wilful  to  HEAR 
*wi)kwt  warning.  ~\  Shake/pear  could  never  write  this  nonfenfe ; 
we  fh-ou!d  read — —  to  rear  without  warning,  i.  e.  Jt  is  no 
wonder  that  walls  mould  be  fuddenly  down,  when  they  were  as 
fuddenly  up  j  —  reared  without  warning. 
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Lyf.  This  Lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The/.  True    and  a  goofe  for  his  discretion. 

Bern.  Not  fo,  my  lord  for  his  valour  cannot  carry 
his  difcretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goofc. 

Tbef  His  difcretion,  I  am  fure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour  ;  for  the  goofe  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well ; 
leave  it  to  his  difcretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the 
moon. 

Moon.  Tliis  lan thorn  doth  the  horned  moon  prefent. 

Bern.  He  mould  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

Thef.  He  is  no  crefcent,  and  his  horns  are  invifible 
within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  This  lanthorn  doth  the  horned  moon  prefent : 
My  felf  the  man  i'th'  moon  doth  feem  to  be. 

Thef  This  is  the  greateft  error  of  all  the  reft  ;  the 
man  mould  be  put  into  the  lanthorn  :  how  is  it  elfe 
the  man  i'th*  moon  ? 

Bern.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle  j  for 
you  fee,  it  is  already  in  lhufT. 

Hip.  I  am  weary  of  this  moon  5  'would,  he  would 
change  ! 

?bef.  It  appears  by  his  fmall  light  of  difcretion,  that 
he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet  in  courtefie,  in  all  reafon, 
we  muft  flay  the  time. 

Lyf.  Proceed,  Moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  fay,  is  to  tell  you  that 
the  lanthorn  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
this  thorn-bum,  my  thorn-bufh ;  and  this  dog,  my 
dog. 

Bern.  Why,  all  thefe  mould  be  in  the  lanthorn; 
For  they  are  in  the  moon.  But,  fiience  ->  here  comes 
Tbisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 
Tbif.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb  -9  where  is  my  love  ? 

Lion.  Oh.   [The  Lion  roars,  Thisbe  runs  off. 

Dem.  Well  roar*d,  Lion. 

M  3  fkefi 
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The/.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  flione,  Moon. 
Truly,  the  Moon  fhines  with  a  good  grace. 
Tbef.  Well  mouz'd, 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lyf.  And  fo  the  Lion  vanifrYd. 

Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  funny  beams ; 

I  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  mining  now  fo  bright 
For  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  ftreams, 

I  truft  to  tafle  of  trueft  Tbisbe's  fight. 
But  ftay :  O  fpight  ! 
But  mark,  poor  Knight, 

What  dreadful  dole  is  here  ? 
Eyes,  do  you  fee  ! 
How  can  it  be  ! 

O  dainty  duck  !  O  deer! 
Thy  mantle  good, 
W'hat,  {rain'd  with  blood  ! 

Approach,  you  furies  fell : 
O  fates !  come,  come : 
Cut  thread  and  thrum  ; 

Quail,  crulh,  conclude,  and  quell. 

Thef.  This  paffion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend 
Would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  fad. 

Hip.  Bemrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr.  O  wherefore,  nature,  didft  thou  Lions  frame  ? 

Since  Lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear  : 
Which  is— no,  no —  which  was  the  faireft  dame, 

That  Jiy'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with 
cheer. 

Come  tears,  confound  :  out  fword,  and  wound 

The  pap  of  Pyramus. 
Ay%,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop : 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
'  Now  am  I  dead,  now  am  I  fled,  my  foul  is  in  the  skyj 

Tongue, 
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Tongue,  lofc  thy  light :  moon,  take  thy  flight ; 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.  \3XU$* 

Bern.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 

Lyf.  Lefs  than  an  ace,  man  j  for  he  is  dead     he  is 
nothing. 

Thef  With  the  help  of  a  Surgeon  he  might  yet  reco- 
ver, and  prove  an  als. 

Hip.  How  chance  the  Moonjhine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe 
comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Thef.  She  will  find  him  by  ftar-light. 
Here  me  comes  ;  and  her  pafllon  ends  the  Play. 

Hip.  Methinks,  fhe  mould  not  ufe  a  long  one  for 
fuch  a  Pyramus  :  I  hope,  fhe  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  moth  will  turn  the  ballance,  which  Pyra- 
mis,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better.  [eyes. 

Lyf.  She  hath  fpy'd  him  already  with  thofe  fweet 

Dem.  And  thus  me  (a)  moans,  videlicet.  — — 

Thef.  Afleep,  my  love  ? 
What  dead,  my  dove  I 
O  Pyraims,  arife  : 
Speak,  fpeak.    Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  ?  a  tomb 
Muft  cover  thy  fweet  eyes. 
Thefe  lilly  brows, 
This  cherry  nofe, 
Thefe  yellow  cowflip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone  : 
Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks, 
O  fillers  three, 
Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lave  them  in  gore, 

[  (a)      moans—   Mr.  Theobald.-*    Vulg.  means.] 

M  4  Since 
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Since  you  have  fhore 

With  fhears  his  thread  of  filk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word  : 

Come,  trufty  fword  ; 

Come,  blade,  my  breaft  imbrue  : 

And  farewel,  friends, 

Thus  Thisbe  ends  \ 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  [Dies. 
The/.  Moonfhine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  afTure  you,  the  wall  is  down  that  parted 
their  fathers.  Will  it  pleafe  you  to  fee  the  epilogue, 
or  to  hear  a  bergomask  dance,  between  two  of  our 
company  ? 

Thef.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you  ;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excufe.  Never  excufe  ;  for  when  the  players 
are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blam'd.  Marry, 
if  he,  that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hung 
himfelf  in  Tbisie's  garter  it  would  have  been  a  fine  tra- 
gedy :  and  fo  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably  difcharg'd. 
But  come,  your  bergomask  5  let  your  Epilogue 
alone. 

[Here  a  dance  of  chv)n$* 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 
Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almoft  Fairy  time. 
I  fear,  we  mall  out-deep  the  coming  morn, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  over-watch'd. 
This  palpable  grofs  Play  hath  well  beguifd 
The  heavy  gate  of  night.    Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  folemnity, 
In  nightly  revel  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  s  "  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

"  And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  : 
iC  Whilft  the  heavy  plowman  fnoars, 

"  All  with  weary  task  fore-done. 
"  Now  the  wafted  brands  do  glow, 

"  Whilft  the  fcritch-owl,  fcritching  loud, 
M  Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

"  In  remembrance  of  a  fhroud. 
u  Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

"  That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
"  Every  one  lets  forth  his  lpright, 

"  In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide  ; 
"  And  we  Fairies,  that  do  run 

"  By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
"  From  the  prefence  of  the  fun, 

"  Following  darknefs  like  a  dream? 
Now  are  frolick ;  not  a  moufe 
Shall  difturb  this  hallow'd  houfe : 
I  am  fent  with  broom  before, 
To  fweep  the  duft  behind  the  door. 

5  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  be  holds  the  moon  : 

Whiljl  the  heavy  plowman  fnoars, 

All  with  weary  task  fore-done.']  It  being  the  defign  ef 
thefe  words  to  characterize  the  feveral  animals,  as  they  prefent 
themfelves  at  the  hour  of  midnight ;  and  the  wolf  not  beingjuftly 
characterized  by  faying  he  beholds  the  moon,  which  all  other 
bealts  of  prey  then  awake  do  likewife,  I  make  no  queftion  but 
the  poet  wrote 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon. 
which  is  his  characterise  property.   And  further  to  fupport  this 
emendation  we  may  obferve,  that  the  founds  thefe  animals  emit, 
at  this  feafon,  are  plainly  intended  to  be  represented, 
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Enter  King  and  Queen  of  Fairies,  with  their  train. 

Ob.  Through  this  houfe  give  glimmering  light, 

By  the  dead  and  drowfie  lire, 
Every  elf,  and  fairy7  fprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier  ; 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Queen.  Firft  rehearfe  this  long  by  roat, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  fing  and  blefs  this  place. 

The  SONG. 

Now  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  hcufe  each  Fairy  jlra\\ 

Jo  the  befi  bride-bed  will  we, 

Which  by  us  Jhall  bkjfed  be  : 

Arid  the  iffue,  there  create, 

Ever  Jhall  be  fortunate  \ 

So  /bail  all  the  ccuples  three 

Ever  true  in  bving  be: 

sind  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  net  in  their  iffue  ft  and  \ 

Never  nick,  hair-t  ip,  nor  fear, 

Ncr  -mark  -prodigious,  fuch  as  are 

Dejpijed  in  nativity, 

Shall  ubcr.  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-Jew  cenfecrate, 

Every  Fairy  take  his  gate, 

And  each  fever al  chamber  blefs, 

Through  this  palace,  with  jwect  peace. 

Ever  Jhall  it  fafely  rejl, 

And  the  owner  of  it  bleft. 

T rip  away,  make  no  flay  \ 

Meet  me  all  b\  break  of  day 

Puck. 
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Puck.  If  we  fhadows  have  offended, 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended  j 
That  you  have  but  flumbred  here, 
While  thefe  vifions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theam 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend ; 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 
And  as  I  am  honeft  Puck9 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'fcape  the  ferpent's  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long  ; 
Elfe  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 
So,  good  night  unto  you  all 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends ; 
And  Robin  mall  reftore  amends.        [Exeunt  omneu 
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DUKE  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 

Protheus^  }  the  tW°  Gentkmen- 
Anthonio,  Father  to  Protheus. 
Thurio,  afoolijh  Rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamore,  Agent  for  Silvia  in  her  Efcape, 
Hoft,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Out-laws. 

Speed,  a  clownifh  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  the  like  to  Protheus. 
Panthion,  Servant  to  Anthonio. 

Julia,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  beloved  of  Protheus. 
Silvia,  the  Duke  of  Milan'j  Daughter ',  beloved  of  Va- 
lentine. 

Lucetta,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Muficians. 

The  SCENE,  fometimes  in  Verona  ;  fometimes  in 
Milan  \  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Mantua. 
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ACT    I.     SCENE  I. 

An  cpen  Place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Protheus. 

Valentine. 
E  A  S  E  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Protbeus  \ 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely 
wits  -, 

Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  intreat  thy  company, 
To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad  ; 
Than  (living  dully  fluggardiz'd  at  home) 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  a  ihapelefs  idlenefs. 

1  It  is  obfervable  (I  know  not  for  what  caufe )  that  the  ftile 
of  this  comedy  is  Jefs  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected 
than  the  greater  part  of  this  Author's,  tho*  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  firit  he  wrote.  Mr.  Pope. 

2   Jkapelefs  idlenefs.  ]  The  expreffion  is  fine,  as  im- 
plying that  idhnefs  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to 
the  manners. 

But 
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But  fmce  thou  iov'ft,  love  ftili,  and  thrive  therein  ; 

Ev'n  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro..  Wilt  thou  be  gone  :  fweet  Valentine*  adieu  ; 
Think  on  thy  Proihtus*  when  thou,  haply,  feeft 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

Wifh  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs, 

When  thou  coft  meet  good  hap  j  and  in  thy  danger, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  thy  Grievance  to  my  holy  prayer ; 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

VaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs. 

Pro.  Upon  fome  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

VaL  That's  on  fome  mallow  itory  of  deep  love,  V 
How  young  Leander  croiVd  the  Helkfpofjt. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  ftory  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  lhoes  in  love. 

VaL  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  fwom  the  HeUefpsnt. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  i  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

VaL  No,  I  will  not    for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pre.  What? 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  fcom  is  bought  with 

groans  •, 

Coy  locks,  with  heart-fore  fighs  one  fading  moment's 
mirth, 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights. 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  an  haplels  gain  :• 
If  loft,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  \ 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit ; 
Or  dfe  a  tirk  by  folly  vanquifhed. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circum fiance,  you  call  me  fool. 

Vol.  So.  by 'your  circumftance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at-,  I  am  not  love. 

Vcl  Love  is  your  matter    for  he  matters  you. 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoaked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  mould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife. 

Fro.  '  Yet  writers  fay,  as  in  the  rweeteft  bud 

'  Tl* 
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€  The  eating  canker  dwells ;  fo  eating  love 
4  Inhabits  in  the  fined  Wits  of  all. 

Val.  •  And  writers  fay,  as  the  moft  forward  bud 
1  Is  eaten  by  the  canker,  ere  it  blow  j 
4  Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
c  Is  turn'd  to  folly,  blafting  in  the  bud ; 
*  Lofmg  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
<  And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte  I  time  to  counfel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  defire  ? 
Once  more,  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  fhipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine, 

Val.  Sweet  Prctheus^  no :  now  let  us  take  our  leave 
At  Milan^  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters 
Of  thy  fuccefs  in  love  \  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend  : 
And  I  like  wife  will  vifit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

VaL  As  much  to  you  at  home  $  and  fo,  farewel  ? 

\ExiU 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  ^ 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more  ; 
I  leave  myfelf,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia^  thou  haft  metamorphos'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time, 
War  with  good  counfel,  fet  the  world  at  nought; 
Made  wit  with  -mufing  weak,  heart  fick  with  thought, 

3  S    C    E    N    E  II. 

Enter  Speed. 
Speed.  Sir  Prothens^  fave  you  ;  faw  you  my  m after  ? 
Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  t'  imbark  for  Milan. 

Speed. 

3  This  whole  Scene,  like  many  others  in  thefe  plays  (fome  of 
which  I  believe  were  written  by  Shake/pear,  and  others  interpo- 
V  o  l-  I,  N 
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Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  fhipp'd  already, 
And  1  have  play'd  the  fheep  in  lofing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed,  a  fheep  doth  very  often  ftray, 
An  if  the  fhepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  mafter  is  a  fhepherd 
then,  and  I  a  fheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  fleep. 

Pro.  A  filly  anfwer,  and  fitting  well  a  fheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  flill  a  fheep. 

Pro.  True  \  and  thy  mafter  a  fhepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumftance. 

Pro.  It  fhall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  fhepherd  feeks  the  fheep,  and  not  the 
fheep  the  fhepherd  but  I  feek  my  mafter,  and  my 
mafter  feeks  not  me  •,  therefore  I  am  no  fheep. 

Pro.  The  fheep  for  fodder  follows  the  fhepherd, 
the  fhepherd  for  the  food  follows  not  the  fheep  ;  thou 
for  wages  followeft  thy  mafter,  thy  mafter  for  wages 
follows  not  thee  ;  therefore  thou  art  a  fheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  Bad. 

Pro.  But  doft  thou  hear  ?  gaveft  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  Sir,  I,  a  loft  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  lac'd  mutton,  and  fhe,  a  lac'd  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  loft  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  fmall  a  pafture  for  fuch  ftore  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  over-charg'd,  you  were 
beft  ftick  her. 

lated  by  the  players),  is  compofed  of  the  loweft  and  mod  trifling 
conceics,  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  grofs  tafte  of  the  age 
he  lived  in  ;  Populo  ut  placer ent.  I  with  I  had  authority  to  leave 
them  oat ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  could  :  fet  a  mark  of  reprobation 
upon  them  throughout  this  edition,  Mr.  Pope. 
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Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  a  ftray,  'twere  beft  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  Sir,  Ids  than  a  pound  mall  ferve  mc 
for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mitlake  :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pin-fold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  ibid  it  over  and 
over,  'tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to 
your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  faid  me :  did  me  nod  ?  [Speed  nods. 
Speed.  L 

Pro.  Nod-I  ?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  miftook,  Sir  :  I  faid,  me  did  nod: 
And  you  ask  me,  if  me  did  nod  ;  and  I  faid,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  fet  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  fet  it  toge- 
ther, take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  mall  have  it  forbearing  the  letter,, 

Speed.  Well,  1  perceive,  I  mud  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly  ; 
Having  nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Befhrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief :  what 
faid  me? 

Speed.  Open  your  purfe,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  deliver'd. 

Pro.  Well,  Sir,  here  is  for  your  pains ;  what  faid  me  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  could'ft  thou  perceive  fo  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her  5 
No,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducket  for  delivering  your  letter. 
And  being  fo  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear,  fhe'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind. 
Give  her  no  token  but  ftones ;  for  fhe's  as  hard  as  fteel. 

N  2  Pro, 
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Pro.  What,  faid  me  nothing  ? 
Speed.  No,  not  fo  much  as-take  this  for  thy  pains : 
To  teftify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  teftern'd 
me : 

In  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letter  your- 
felf :  and  fo,  Sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  mafter. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  fave  your  Ihip  from  wreck, 
Which  cannot  perifh,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  deftin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  fhore. 
I  muft  go  fend  fome  better  meffenger  : 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  from  fuch  a  worthless  poll. 

[Exeunt  federally, 

SCENE  m. 

Changes  to  Julia' J  Chamber. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucctta. 

Jul.  T)UT  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

J3  Would'ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in 
love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  fo  you  flumble  not  unheedfuliv, 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen, 
That  ev'ry  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthieft  love  ? 

Luc.  Pieafe  you,  repeat  their  names  \,  I?D  fhew  my 
mind, 

According  to  my  lhallow  fimple  skill. 

Jul  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamcurs 
Luc.  As  of  a  Knight  well  fpoken,  neat  and  fine; 

But  were  I  you,  he  never  mould  be  mine. 

Jul  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatlo  ? 
Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himfelf,  fo,  fo, 
Jul.  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Protbeu's? 
Luc,  Lord,  lord !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us! 

Jul 
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Jul.  How  now?  what  means  this  paflion  at  his 
name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ;  'tis  a  pafllng  fhame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  cenfure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  reft  ? 

Luc .  Then  thus  j  of  many  good,  I  think  him  beft. 

Jul.  Your  reafon  ? 

Luc .  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon ; 
I  think  him  fo,  becaufe  I  think  him  fo. 
Jul.  And  would'ft  thou  have  me  caft  my  love  on 
him  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 
Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov'd  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  I  think,  beft  loves  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  fpeaking  fhews  his  loVe  but  fmall. 
Luc.  The  fire,  that's  clofeft  kept,  bums  moft  of  all. 
Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  fhew  their  love, 
Luc.  Oh,  they  love  leaft,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 
Luc.  Perufe  this  paper,  madam. 
Jul.  To  Julia  \  fay,  from  whom  ? 
Luc.  That  the  contents  will  mew. 
Jul.  Say,  fay ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 
Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  fent,  I  think,  from 
Protheus. 

He  would  have  giv'n  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way*. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray, 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modefty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  conipire  againft  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth  ^ 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper  ;  fee,  it  be  retum'd ; 
Or  elfe  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 

Luc .  To  plead  for  love  deferves  more  fee  than  hate. 

N  3  Jul 
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Jul  Will  ye  be  gone  ? 

Luc,  That  you  may  ruminate.  [Exit* 
Jul  And  yet  I  would,  I  had  o'er-look'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  fhame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault,  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  me,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modefty,  fay  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  prorT'rer  conftrue,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie ;  how  wayward  is  this  foolifh  love, 
That,  like  a  tefty  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe, 
And  prefently,  all  humbled,  kifs  the  rod  ? 
How  churlifhly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  fmile ! 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remiffion  for  my  folly  paft. 
What  ho !  Lucetta  / 

Re-enter  Lucetta, 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladymip  ? 

Jul.  Is't  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were  ; 
That  you  might  kill  your  flomach  on  your  meat. 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  that  you 
Took  up  fo  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul  Why  didft  thou  (loop  then  ? 
Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up,  that  I  let  fall. 
Jul  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 
Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 
Jul.  Then  let  it  lye  for  thofe  that  it  concerns. 
Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lye,  where  it  concerns ; 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

Jul  Some  love  of  youi  s  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhime. 
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Luc.  That  I  might  fing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune: 
Give  me  a  note    your  iadyfhip  can  fet. 

Jul.  As  little  by  iuch  toys  as  may  be  poflible  : 
Beft  fing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'  love. 

Luc  It  is  too  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  fome  burthen  then. 

Luc.  Ay  •,  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  fing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  lb  high. 

Jul.  Let's  fee  your  fong : 
How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  frill,  fo  you  will  fing  it  out: 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  madam,  'tis  too  fharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  fawcy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harm  a  defcant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean,  to  fill  your  fong. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown' d  with  your  unruly  bafe, 

Luc.  4  Indeed,  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus. 

Jul.  This  babble  mall  not  henceforth  trouble  me, 
Here  is  a  coil  with  proteftation !  {Tears  it. 

Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lye : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  (trange,  but  (he  would  be  beft 
pleas'd 

To  be  fo  anger' d  with  another  letter.  [Exit, 

4  Indeed  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus]  The  fpeaker  here  turns 
the  alluiion  (which  her  miftrefs  employed)  from  the  bafe  in  mufick 
to  a  country  exercife  Bid  the  Bafe:  In  which  fome  purfue,  and 
others  are  made  prifoners.  So  that  Luceita  would  intend,  by  this, 
to  fay,  indeed  I  take  pains  to  make  you  a  Captive  to  Protheufi 
paiTion.  He  ufes  the  fame  allufion  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis% 

To  bid  the  <voinds  a  bafe  he  no-ut  prepares, 
and  in  his  Cymbaline  he  mentions  the  game, 
■  Lads  more  like 

To  run  the  country  Bafe. 

N  4  Jul 
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Jul  Nay,  would  I  were  fo  anger'd  with  the  fame ! 
Oh  hateful  hands,  to  tear  fuch  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wafps,  to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  flings ! 
I'll  kifs  each  feveral  paper  for  amends : 
Look,  here  is  writ  kind  Julia  -9— -^Unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  againft  the  bruifing  flones 
Trampling  contemptuoufly  on  thy  difdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ,  Love-wounded  Protheus. 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bofom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge  thee,  'till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heaTd  * 
And  thus  I  fearch  it  with  a  fov'reign  kifs. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Protheus  written  down  ; 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
•Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Except  mine  own  name :  That  fome  whirl- wind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea ! 
Lo,  here  in  one  Line  is  his  name  twice  writ ; 
Poor  forlorn  Protheus,  paffionate  Protheus, 
To  the  fweet  Julia :  that  I'll  tear  away  •> 
And  yet  I  will  not,  fith  fo  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names : 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 
Now  kifs,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  flays. 
Jul  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  mall  thefe  papers  lye  like  tell-tales  here  r 

Jul.  If  thou  refpecl:  them,  belt  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  fhalJ  not  lye,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  fee,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  fay  what  fights  you  fee: 
I  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  pleafe  you  go?  {Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

Anthonio'j  Houfe. 
Enter  Anthonio  and  Panthion. 

Ant.  TP  ELL  me,  Panthion,  what  fad  talk  was 

1  that, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloifter  ? 

Pant.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Protheus,  your  fon. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordfhip 
Would  fuffer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men  of  (lender  reputation 
Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
5  Some,  to  difcover  I  (lands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  ftudious  univerfities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  exercifes, 
He  faid,  that  Protheus  your  fon  was  meet : 
And  did  requefl  me  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home  ; 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'ft  thou  much  importune  me  to  that, 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  confider'd  well  his  lofs  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  <be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  induftry  atchiev'd, 

5  Seme  to  difcover  iflands  far  aivay.]  In  Shake/pearls  time, 
voyages  for  the  difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  America  were  much  in 
vogue.  And  we  find,  in  the  journals  of  the  travellers  of  that  time, 
fiat  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  of  others  of  the  beft  families  in 
England,  went  very  frequently  on  thefe  adventures.  Such  as  the 
Fortej'cuesy  Collitons,  Thorn-bills,  farmers,  Pickerings,  LittUtons* 
Willoughbys,  Cbefiers,  Hanvleys,  Bromleys,  and  others.  To  this 
prevailing  fafhion,  our  poet  frequently  alludes,  and  not  without 
high  commendations  of  it. 

And 
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And  perfected  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time: 
Then  tell  me,  whither  were  I  beft  to  fend  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordfhip  is  not  ignorant, 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  Emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordfhip  fent 
him  thither 

There  mail  he  pracrife  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  fvveet  cifcourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercife, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counfel  \  well  haft  thou  advis'd : 
And  that  thou  may'ft  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  fhall  make  known  -> 
Ev'n  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  Emperor's  court. 

P.rr.t.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Don  Alpbcnfc, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  efteem, 
Are  journeying  to  falute  the  Emperor ; 
And  to  commend  their  fervice  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company :  with  them  (hall  Protbeus  go. 
And,  in  good  time,  now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Protheus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love,  fweet  lines,  fweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
Oh  !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  feal  our  happmefs  with  their  confents ! 
Oh  heavenly  Julia! 

A>:t.  How  now  r  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro.  May't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter  •,  let  me  fee  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writes 

How 
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How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 

And  daily  graced  by  the  Emperor ; 

Wifhing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Jnt.  And  how  (land  you  affected  to  his  wifti  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordfbip's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wifh. 

Ant.  My  will  is  ibmething  forted  with  his  wifh  : 
Mufe  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed 
For  what  I  will,  I  will ;  and  there's  an  end. 
I  am  refolv'd,  that  thou  malt  fpend  fome  time 
With  Valentine  in  the  Emptor's  court: 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  malt  have  from  me : 
To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go. 
Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory0 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  fo  foon  provided  ; 
Pleafe  to  deliberate  a  day  or  two.  [thee : 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want' ft,  mall  be  fent  after 
No  more  of  ftay  •,  to-morrow  thou  muft  go. 
Come  on,  Panthion ;  you  mail  be  employ 'd 
To  haften  on  his  expedition.       \Exe.  Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  fhun'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  Sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  fhew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Left  he  mould  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excufe, 
Hath  he  excepted  moft  againft  my  love. 
Ch,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth 

Th*  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  fiiews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun, 

And  by  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away! 

Enter  Panthion. 

Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  your  father  calls  for  you  j 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto  : 
And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anfwers,  no.  [Exeunt. 

ACT 
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ACT   II    SCENE  L 

Changes  to  Milan. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Duke5 J  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

S  P  £  E  D. 

SI R,  your  glove  
Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 
Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  a 
but  one. 

VaL  Ha !  let  me  fee :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine : 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah,  Sihia!  Sihia! 

Speed.  Madam  Sihia !  Madam  Sihia  I 

Val.  How  now,  Sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  Sir. 

Val.  Why,  Sir,  who  bad  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worfhip,  Sir,  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  ftill  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too  flow. 

Val.  Go  to,  Sir  i  tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.  She,  that  your  worfhip  loves  ? 
Vol.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  : 
Speed.  Marry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks  ;  rlrft,  you 
have  learn'd,  like  Sir  Prctbeus,  to  wreath  your  arms 
like  a  male-content  %  to  relifh  a  love-fong,  Hke  a  Ro- 
Hr-red-breaft ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the 
peftiience  5  to  figh,  like  a  fchool-boy  that  had  loft  his 
A,  5,  to  weep,  hke  a  young  wench  that  had  bu- 
ried her  grandam ;  ro  raft,  Hke  one  that  takes  diet  \ 
to  watch,  Hke  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  fpeak  pu- 
ling, like  a  beggar  at  HaUyzrmsfs.    You  were  wont, 
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when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock  •,  when  you 
walk'd,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  ;  when  you 
faded,  it  was  prefently  after  dinner  ;  when  you  look'd 
fadly,  it  was  for  want  of  mony ;  and  now  you  are  me- 
tamorphos'd  with  a  miftrefs,  that,  when  I  look  on 
you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  matter. 

Val.  Are  all  thefe  things  perceiv'd  in  me  ? 

Sped.  They  are  all  perceiv'd  without  ye. 

Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain  ;  for  with- 
out you  were  fo  fimple,  none  elfe  would  But  you 
are  fo  without  thefe  Follies,  that  thefe  follies  are  within 
you,  and  mine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  uri- 
nal j  that  not  an  eye  that  fees  you,  but  is  a  phyfician 
to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  doft  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  fo  as  fhe  fits  at  fupper  ? 

Val.  Haft  thou  obfervM  that  i  ev'n  me  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  Sir,  I  know  her  not  ? 

Val.  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know9 ft  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  fhe  not  hard-favour'd,  Sir  ? 

Val.  Not  fo  fair,  boy,  as  well-favour'd, 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  doft  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  me  is  not  fo  fair,  as  of  you  well  favoured, 

Val.  I  mean  that  her  beauty  is  exquifite, 
But  her  Favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  i3  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  fo  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  efteem'ft  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  faw  her  fince  fhe  was  defornVd* 
Val.  How  long  hath  me  been  deform'd? 

Speed. 
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Speed.  Ever  unce  you  Iov'd  her. 
Val.  I  have  lov'd  her,  ever  fince  I  law  her ; 
And  ftill  I  fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 
Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine 
eyes,  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont 
to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Protbeus  for  going  un- 
garter'd ! 

Val.  What  fhould  I  fee  then  I 

Speed.  Your  own  prefent  foliy,  and  her  panbg  de- 
formity :  For  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to  garter 
his  hofe ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  fee  to  put  on 
your  hofe. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love :  for  iaft 
morning  you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  fhoes. 

Speed.  True,  Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  •,  I 
thank  you,  you  fwing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclufion,  I  ftand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet,  fo  your  affection  would 
ceafe. 

Val.  laft  night  fhe  mjoin'd  me  to  write  fome  Lies 
to  one  fhe  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 
Vol.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ?  , 
Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  ; 
Peace,  here  me  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  Oh  excellent  motion !  Oh  exceeding  puppet ! 

Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  miltrefs,  a  thousand  good  morrows  . 
Speed.  Oh !  give  ye  good  ev'n    here's  a  million  of 

manners. 

Sit.  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant,  to  you  two  thoufand. 

Speed, 
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Speed.  He  mould  give  her  intereft  i  and  fhc  gives 
it  him. 

VaL  As  you  injoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter, 
Unto  the  fecret,  namelefs,  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyihip. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gende  fervant ;  'tis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Fal.  Now  truft  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off : 
For  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully.  [pains  ? 

Sil.  Perchance,  you  think  too  much  of  fo  much 

VaL  No,  madam,  fo  it  fteed  you,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  command,  a  thoufand  times  as  much. 
And  yet-  

Sil.  A  pretty  period ;  well,  I  guefs  the  fequel 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ;  and  yet  I  care  not ; 
And  yet  take  this  again,  and  yet  I  thank  ycu  j 
Meaning  hencetorth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will  ■>  and  yet,  another  yet. 

[Afide. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyfhip  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes,  the  lines  are  very  quaindy  writ 
But  fince  unwillingly,  take  them  again  ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay  you  writ  them,  Sir,  at  my  requeft ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Pleafe  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyfhip  another. 

Sil.  And  when  it's  writ,  for  my  fake  read  it  over 
And  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo  ;  if  not,  why  fo. 

VaL  If  it  pleafe  me,  madam,  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why  if  it  pleafe  you,  take  it  for  your  labour 
And  fo  good  morrow,  fervant.  [Exit. 

Speed.  O  jeft  unfeen,  infer u table,  invifible, 
As  a  nofe  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
ftccplc !  My 
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My  mafter  fues  to  her,  and  fte  hath  taught  her  luhor, 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor  : 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  mailer,  being  the  fcribe,  to  himfelf  mould 
write  the  letter  ? 
Val.  How  now,  Sir,  what  are  you  realbning  with 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhiming  -y  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reafon. 

Val.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  fpokefinan  from  madam  Sihna^ 
Val.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourfelf ;  why,  fie  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Val.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  mould  fay. 

Vol.  Why,  me  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  me, 
When  me  hath  made  you  write  to  yourfelf? 
Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jefi  ? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed  No  believing  you,  Indeed,  Sir :  but  did  you 
perceive  her  eameft  ? 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  me  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend, 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  me  deliver'd,  and  there's 
an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worfe. 

Steed.  W  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  have  you  mf&  to  her  ;  and  ft*  m  M9de/tyt 
Or  elfefcr  <&ar>:  of  idle  time,  could  not  c.galr.  rtjjfy  \ 
Or  fearing  elfe  fme  mejfenger,  that  might  ter  Ml  dif- 

Her felf  hath  taught  her  hve  hbnfelf  to  zrrite  unto  her 
lever. 

All  this  I  fpeak  in  print    for  m  print  I  found  it.-  

Why  mule  you,  Sir  !  'cis  dinner  time 

Val. 
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Val.  I  have  din'd. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  Sir;  tho'  the  Cameleon  love 
can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourifh'd  by  my 
victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat :  Oh,  be  not  like 
your  miltreis ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  Julia'*  Houfe  at  Verona, 

Enter  Protheus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  T  T  AVE  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

JLl    Jul.  I  muft,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro.  When  poftibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  fooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  fake. 

[Giving  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  well  make  exchange  ;  here,  take 
you  this. 

Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conftancy  j 
And  when  that  hour  o'erflips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  figh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fake  ; 
The  next  enfuing  hour  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me,  for  my  love's  forgetfulnefs ! 
My  father  ftays  my  coming  ;  anfwer  not : 
The  tide  is  now  •,  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  \ 
That  tide  will  flay  me  longer,  than  I  mould  : 

[Exit  Julia, 

Julia,  farewel.  What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 

Ay,  fo  true  love  mould  do ;  it  cannot  ipeak  \ 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it, 

Enter  Panthion. 

Pan.  Sir  Protheus,  you  are  (laid  for. 
Pro.  Go    I  come. 
Aias !  this  parting  ftrikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III. 

Changes  to  a  Street. 
Enter  Launce,  with  his  dog  Crab. 

Laun. 1  ^KJ  AY,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
*         weeping  •,  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces 
4  have  this  very  fault  ;  I  have  receiv'd  my  propor- 
c  tion,  like  the  prodigious  fon,  and  am  going  with 

*  Sir  Prctheus  to  the  Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab 
4  my  dog  be  the  fowreft-natur'd  dog  that  lives  :  my 

*  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  filler  cry- 

*  ing,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands, 

*  and  all  our  houfe  in  a  great  perplexity  ;  yet  did  not 

*  this  cruel-hearted  cur  ftied  one  tear !  he  is  a  ftone,  a 

*  very  pebble-ftone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than 
"  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept,  to  have  feen  our 

*  parting  ;  why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look 
c  you,  wept  herfelf  blind  at  my  parting.    Nay,.  I'll 

*  mow  you  the  manner  of  it :  this  flioe  is  my  father  ; 

*  no,  this  left  fhoe  is  my  father ;  no,  no,  this  left  fhoe 

*  is  my  mother  nay,  that  cannot  be  fo  neither  •,  yes, 
€  it  is  fo,  it  is  fo  5  it  hath  the  worfer  fole  ;  this  fnoe, 
fi  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  fa- 

*  ther ;  a  vengeance  on't,  there  'tis  :  now,  Sir,  this 
'  ftaffis  my  lifter  ;  for,  look  you,  Ihe  is  as  white  as 
6  a  lilly,  and  as  fmall  as  a  wand  ;  this  hat  is  Nan,  our 

*  maid  •,  I  am  the  dog  ;  no,  the  dog  is  himfelf 
4  and  I  am  the  dog  :   oh,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am 
6  my  felf ;  ay,  fo,  fo  ;  now  come  I  to  my  father  *, 

*  father,  your  blefTing  ;  now  mould  not  the  fhoe  fpeak 
c  a  word  for  weeping    now  mould  I  kifs  my  father  ; 

*  well,  he  weeps  on    now  come  I  to  my  mother  ; 

*  I  oh  that  fhe  could  fpeak  now  like  a  wode  woman  ! 

1  Oh  that  fie  could  fpeak  no*w  like  an  o  u  ld  Woman  ]  The  firft 
Folios  read  would.  It  ftiOuld  be  wode;  mad,  crazy, 
framick  with  grief. 

"  well, 
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c  well,  I  kifs  her ;  why  there  'tis  ?  here's  my  mo- 
c  ther's  breath  up  and  down :  now  come  I  to  my 
'  lifter :  mark  the  moan  fhe  makes  :  now  the  dog  all 
•  this  while  fheds  not  a  tear,  nor  fpeaks  a  word  j  but 
'  fee,  how  I  lay  the  dud  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthion. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  ;  thy  mafter  is 
fliipp'd,  and  thou  art  to  poll  after  with  oars  :  what's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'ft  thou,  man  ?  away,  afs,  you 
will  lofe  the  tide  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  loft,  for  it  is 
the  unkindeft  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindeft  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'k  lofe  the  flood  ;  and 
in  lofing  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyage  ;  and  in  lofing  thy 
voyage,  lofe  thy  mafter  ;  and  in  lofing  thy  mafter, 

lofe  thy  fervice  j  and  in  lofing  thy  fervice,  —  why 

doft  thou  flop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  .thou  fhould'ft  lofe  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  mould  I  lofe  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail  ?  — 

Laun.  Lofe  the  flood,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
mafter,  and  the  fervice,  and  the  tide  ?  why,  man,  if 
the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears  ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with 
my  fighs. 

Pant.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  fent  to  call 
thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'ft, 
Pant.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  Milan, 
An  Apartment  in  the  Duke'j  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sit.  CErvant,  

Val  Miftrefs? 
Speed.  Mailer,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Val.  Of  my  miftrefs  then. 
Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knockt  him. 
SH.  Servant,  you  are  fad. 
Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  feem  fo. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Val.  Haply,  I  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  feem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 
Val.  Wife. 

Thu.  What  infbnce  of  the  contrary  ? 
Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 
Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 
Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 
Val.  Well  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 
Thu.  How? 

Sfl.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  co- 
lour ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  Ca- 
ineleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  faid,  Sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val. 
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VaL  I  know  it  well,  Sir  j  you  always  end,  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volly  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
ftiot  off, 

VaL  'Tis,  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 
SiL  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

VaL  Your  felf,  fweet  lady,  for  you  gave  the  fire  ; 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladylhip's  looks, 
andfpends,  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
fhall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

VaL  I  know  it  well,  Sir  ;  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treafure  to  give  your 
followers  :  for  it  appears,  by  their  bare  liveries,  that 
they  live  by  your  bare  words, 

SiL  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more  :  Here  comes 
my  father. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  bcfet. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 
What  fay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

VaL  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  mefTenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Anthonio,  your  countryman  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  eftimation  ; 
And,  not  without  defert,  fo  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  a  fon  that  well  deferves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him,  as  myfelf ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  converft,  and  fpent  our  hours  together  : 

O  3  And~ 
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And  tho'  my  felf  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  fweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  cloath  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Protheus,  for  that's  his  name, 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  -y 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  ( for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praifes,  that  I  now  beflow  ;  ) 
He  is  compleat  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Befhrew  me,  Sir,  but  if  he  makes  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  Emperor's  counfelior. 
Well,  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendations  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  fpend  his  time  a  while. 
J  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wifh'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth  : 
Silvia,  I  fpeak  to  you ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio  ; 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it : 
I'll  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.        [Exit  Duke. 

Val  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladylhip, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lockt  in  her  cryftal  looks. 

Sit.  Belike,  that  now  me  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  fure,  I  think,  fhe  holds  them  pris'ners  ftill. 

Sit  Nay,  then  he  mould  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  out  you  ? 

Val  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  fay,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Val.  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  thurio,  as  your  felf: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Protheus. 

67/.  Have  done,  have  done  \  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Protheus :  miftrefs,  I  befeech 

you, 

Confirm  his  welcome  with  fome  fpecial  favour. 

Sit  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he,  you  oft  have  wifh'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Miftrefs,  it  is  :  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-fervant  to  your  ladylhip. 

SiL  Too  low  a  miftrefs  for  fo  high  a  fervant. 

Pro.  Not  fo,  fweet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  fervant, 
To  have  a  look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 

Val.  Leave  off  difcourfe  of  difability  : 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  fervant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  of,  nothing  elfe. 

67/.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed  : 
Servant,  you're  welcome  to  a  worthlefs  miftrefs. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  fo,  but  your  felf. 

6/7.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthlefs. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  Ipeak 
with  you. 

SiL  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleafure :  [Exit  Serv.]  Come, 
Sir  Thurio^ 

Go  with  me.  Once  more,  my  new  fervant,  welcome  : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs  \ 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladylhip.  - 

[Exeunt  S\[.  and  Thu. 
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SCENE  VII. 

VaL  Now  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came  ? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
VaL  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health.  [Jove  ? 

VaL  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you  ? 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourfe. 

VaL  Ay,  Protheus^  but  that  life  is  alter* d  now  ? 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punifh'd  me 
With  bitter  fails,  with  penitential  groans  ; 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-fore  fighs. 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chac'd  fleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  forrow, 
O  gentle  Protbeus,  love's  a  mighty  lord  \ 
And  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as,  I  confefs, 
There  is  no  wo  to  his  correction  ; 
Nor  to  his  fervice,  no  fuch  joy  on  earth, 
Now  no  difcourfe,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fad,  dine,  fup,  and  fleep 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro .  Enough  :  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol,  that  you  worfhip  fo  ? 

VaL  Even  me  •,  and  is  fhe  not  a  heav'nly  faint  ? 

Pro.  No    but  fhe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

VaL  O,  flatter  me  \  for  love  delights  in  praife. 

Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills 
And  I  muft  minifter  the  like  to  you. 

VaL  Then  fpeak  the  truth  by  her  j  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 

Sov'reign 
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Sov'reign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  miftrefs. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any  •, 
Except  thou  wilt  except  againft  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too  : 
She  mail  be  dignify'd  with  this  high  honour, 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  left  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  ileal  a  kifs  ; 
And,  of  fo  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  rlower  ; 
And  make  rough  winter  everlaftingly, 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  bragadifm  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Protheus  \  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whofe  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  ; 
She  is  alone  — 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  flie  is  mine  own ; 
And  1  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  feas,  if  all  their  fand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  feed  me  doat  upon  my  love. 
My  foolifh  rival,  that  her  father  likes, 
Only  for  his  pofTeflions  are  fo  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  muft  after  ; 
For  love,  thou  know 'ft,  is  full  of  jealoufie. 

Pro.  But  fhe  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd  •,  nay  more,  our  mar- 
riage-hour, 
With  ail  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determined  of ;  how  I  muft  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords    and  all  the  means 
Plotted  and  'greed  on  for  my  happinefs. 
Good  Protheus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  thefe  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counfel. 

Pro,  Go  on  before ;  I  mall  enquire  you  forth. 

I  muft 
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I  muft  unto  the  road,  to  difembark 
Some  neceffaries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe  ; 
And  then  I'll  prefently  attend  you. 

VaL  Will  you  make  hafte  ? 

Pro.  I  will.  [Exit  Val. 

Ev'n  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  ftrength  drives  out  another  ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
4  Is  it  mine  Eye,  or  Valentino's  Praife, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  falfe  tranfgreflion, 
That  makes  me,  reafonlefs,  to  reafon  thus  ? 
She's  fair ;  and  fo  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ; 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainft  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impreflion  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold  ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont. 
O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too,  much  ; 
And  that's  the  reafon,  I  love  him  fo  little. 
How  mall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
*Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  has  dazled  fo  my  reafon's  light  : 

2  Is  it  mine  then,  or  Valentino'*  Prai/e,']  Here  Protbeus 
queftions  with  himfelf,  whether  it  is  his  own  praife,  or  Valen- 
tine's,  that  makes  him  fall  in  love  with  Valentine's  miftrefs.  Bat 
not  to  infift  on  the  abfurdity  of  falling  in  love  through  his  own 
praifes,  he  had  not  indeed  praifed  her  any  farther  than  giving 
his  opinion  of  her  in  three  words,  when  his  friend  asked  it  of 
him.  In  all  the  old  editions,  we  find  the  line  printed  thus, 
Is  it  mine,  or  Valentino'*  prai/e  ? 

A  word  is  wanting.  The  line  was  originally  thus, 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentino'*  prai/e  ? 
Protbeus  had  juit  feen  Valentine's  miilrefs,  whom  her  lover  had 
been  lavifhly  praifing.  His  encomiums  therefore  heightening 
Prothems  idea  of  her  at  the  interview,  it  was  the  lefs  wonder  he 
mould  be  uncertain  which  had  made  the  ftrongeft  impreflion, 
V alentine's  praifes,  or  his  own  view  of  her. 

But 
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But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reafon,  but  I  lhall  be  blind. 

I  f  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will 

If  not,  to  compafs  her  I'll  ufe  my  skill.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Changes  to  a  Street. 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  T  AUNCE,  by  mine  honefty,  welcome  to 
3  Milan. 

Launce.  Forfwear  not  thy  felf,  fweet  youth  ;  for  I 
am  not  welcome  :  I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is 
never  undone,  'till  he  be  hang'd  ;  nor  never  welcome 
to  a  place,  till  fome  certain  mot  be  paid,  and  the 
hoftefs  fay,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap  ;  I'll  to  the  ale- 
houfe  with  you  presently,  where,  for  one  mot  of  five- 
pence,  thou  malt  have  five  thoufand  welcomes.  But, 
Sirrah,  how  did  thy  matter  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  clos'd  in  earneft,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jeft. 

Speed.  But  mall  Ihe  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  mall  he  marry  her : 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  wThole  as  a  fiih. 

Speed.  Why  then  how  ftands  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus  :  when  it  ftands  well  with  him? 
it  (lands  well  with  her. 

Speed*  What  an  afs  art  thou  ?  I  underftand  thee  not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canft  not  ? 
My  ftaff  nnderftands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  fay'ft  ? 

3  It  is  PaJua  in  the  former  editions.  See  the  note  on 
Aft  3.  Mr.  Pope, 

Laun, 
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Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too  ?  look  thee,  Til  but 
lean,  and  my  ftarT  underftands  me. 

Speed.  It  ftands  under  thee  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  ftand-under,  and  underitand,  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog  :  if  he  fay,  ay,  it  will  ;  if  he 
fay,  no,  it  will  if  he  fhake  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  malt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well,  that  I  get  it  fo*,  but  Launce,  how 
fay'ft  thou,  that  my  mailer  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwife. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  Lubber,  as  thou  reporteft  him  to  be. 
Speed.  Why,  thou  whorfon  afs,  thou  miftak'ft  me. 
Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee    I  meant  thy 
mafter. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  mafter  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  tho'  he  burn 
himfelf  in  love :  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
houfe,  fo  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Chriftian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Becaufe  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale-houfe  with  a  Chriftian :  wilt 
thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 
Enter  Protheus  folus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  fhall  I  be  forfworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  fhall  I  be  forfworn  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  fhall  be  much  forfworn : 
And  ev'n  that  pow'r,  which  gave  me  firft  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 

Love 
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Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear  : 

0  fweet-iuggefting  love  !  4  it  I  have  finn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubjedt,  to  excufe  it. 
At  firit  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  liar, 

But  now  I  worfhip  a  celertial  fun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfuily  be  broken  ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  refolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whofe  Sov'reignty  fo  oft  thou  haft  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thoufand  foul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  : 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  mould  love : 
Julia  I  lofe,  and  Valentine  I  lofe : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  muft  lofe  myfelf  : 
If  I  lofe  them,  this  find  I  by  their  lofs, 

For  Valentine ',  my  felf ;  for  Julia,  Silvia.  

I  to  my  felf  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  ftill  moft  precious  in  its  felf : 

And  Silvia,  (witnefs  heav'n,  that  made  her  fair  \) 

Shews  Julia  but  a  fwarthy  Etbicpe. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Remembring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead : 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  fweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  conftant  to  my  felf, 

Without  fome  treachery  us'd  to  Valentine : 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celeftial  Silvia9s  chamber-window  •, 

My  felf  in  counfel  his  competitor. 

Now  prefently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  difguifing,  and  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banifli  Valentine : 

For  T'hurio,  he  intends,  fhall  wed  his  daughter. 
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If  1  have  jinn'd* 
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But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  crofs, 
By  fome  lly  trick,  bJunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpofe  fwift, 
As  thou  haft  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  dritt !  [Exit. 

SCENE  X. 

Changes  to  Julia'i  Honfe  in  Verona, 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.      Ounfel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  aflift  me  ; 

And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly  chara&er'd  and  engrav'd, 
To  leflbn  me ;  and  tell  me  fome  good  mean, 
How  with  my  honour  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Protheus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearifome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps  ; 
Much  lefs  mail  fhe,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly  % 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear, 
Of  fuch  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Protheus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  'till  Protheus  make  return. 

Jul.  Oh,  know'ft  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  foul's 
food  ? 

Pity  the  dearth,  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time. 
Didft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  would'ft  as  foon  go  kindle  fire  with  fnow, 
As  feek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualifie  the  fire's  extream  rage, 
Left  it  mould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul  The  more  thou  damm'ft  it  up,  the  more  it 
burns : 

<  The 
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The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered, 

4  He  makes  fweet  mufick  with  th'  enaniel'd  (tones 

4  Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 

4  He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage : 

4  And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  drays, 

*  With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

4  Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  ; 
4  I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream, 

*  And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  ftep, 

«  'Till  the  laft  ftep  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 

4  And  there  I'll  reft,  as  after  much  turmoil, 

4  A  blefled  foul  doth  in  Elyjium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 

The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men  : 

Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds 

As  may  befeem  fome  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyfhip  muft  cut  your  hair, 
Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  filken  firings, 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love-knots  : 

To  be  fantaftick,  may  become  a  youth 

Of  greater  time  than  I  mall  mew  to  be.     [breeches  ? 
Luc.  What  fafhion,  Madam,  mail  I  make  your 
Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as —  "  tell  me,  good  my 
lord, 

"  What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ? 
Why,  even  what  fafhion  thou  beft  like'ft,  Lucetta, 
Luc.  You  muft  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
Madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta  !  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hofe,  Madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pins 
Unlefs  you  have  a  cod -piece  to  ftick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'ft  meet,  and  is  mod  mannerly  : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 

For 
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For  undertaking  fo  unftaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  fcandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  fo,  then  ftay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Protheus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who's  difpleas'd,  when  you  are  gone: 
I  fear  me,  he  will  fcarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  lead,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear  : 
A  thoufand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  inftances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protheus, 

Luc,  All  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Bafe  men,  that  ufe  them  to  fo  bafe  effect ! 
But  truer  ftars  did  govern  Protheus"  birth ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  fincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate \ 
His  tears,  pure  mefTengers  fent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heav'n  from  earth. 

Luc,  Pray  heav'n  he  prove  fo,  when  you  come  to 
him  ! 

Jul,  Now,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ; 
Only  deferve  my  love,  by  loving  him  ; 
And  prefently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note,  of  what  I  ftand  in  need  of, 
To  furnifh  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  1  leave  at  thy  difpofe, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  difpatch  me  hence  : 
Come,  anfwer  not    but  do  it  prefently  : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

The  Duke's  Palace  in  Milan. 
Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Protheus, 
Duke. 

SI R  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  a  while  5 
We  have  fome  fecrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  Thur. 

Now  tell  me,  Prctbeus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  difcover, 
The  law  of  friendfhip  bids  me  to  conceal  ; 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undcferving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which,  elfe,  no  worldly  good  mould  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  Prince,  Sir  Valentine  my  friend 
This  night  intends  to  (leal  away  your  daughter : 
My  felf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bellow  her 
On  Thurio ,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  % 
And  mould  fhe  thus  be  ftoll'n  away  from  you3 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift ; 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  forrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down, 
If  unprevented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Protheus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honed  care  £ 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  my  felf  have  often  feen. 
Haply,  when  they  have judg'd  me  faft  afleep  j 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 

Vol.  I.  P  But, 
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But,  fearing  left  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  fo  unworthily  difgrace  the  man, 
(A  rafhnefs  that  I  ever  yet  have  fhunn'd  0 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks  ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thy  felf  haft  now  difclos'd  to  me. 
And  that  thou  may 'ft  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  my  felf  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  ftie  cannot  be  convey' d  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  afcend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down  ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  prefently  : 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fo  cunningly, 
That  my  difcov'ry  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  publifher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  mall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit  Pro. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

Val.  Pleafe  it  your  Grace,  there  is  a  mefTenger 
That  ftays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val.  The  tenour  of  them  doth  but  fignifie 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay  then,  no  matter  j  ftay  with  me  a  while  ; 
)  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs, 

That 
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That  touch  me  near ;  wherein  thou  muft  be  fecret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend  Sir  Tburio  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  fure,  the  match 
"Were  rich  and  honourable  ;  befides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter* 
Cannot  your  Grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truft  me   flie  is  peevifh,  fullen,  froward, 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubborn,  lacking  duty  5 
Neither  regarding  that  fhe  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And  may  I  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her  ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifh'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in  : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower : 
For  me,  and  my  poiTeffions,  fhe  efteems  not. 

Val.  What  would  your  Grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  1  Sir,  in  Milan  here, 
Whom  I  affect  \  but  fhe  is  nice  and  coy, 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now  therefore  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor  5 
( For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Befides,  the  fafhion  of  the  time  is  chang'd,) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  beftow  my  felf, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  fun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  fhe  refpecls  not  words ; 

1   Sir,  in  Milan  here,]    It  ought  to  be  thus,  inftead  of 

in  Verona  here.*  for  the  Scene  apparently  is  in  Milan, 
as  is  clear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the  firfl  Act,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  Scene  of  the  fourth  Act.  A  like  miftake  has  crept 
into  the  eighth  Scene  of  Aft  U.  where  Speed  bids  his  fellow-fer- 
vant  Launcey  welcome  to  Padua.  Mr.  Pope, 
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Dumb  jewels  often  in  their  filent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Duke.  But  fhe  did  fcorn  a  prefent,  that  I  fent  hen 
Val.  A  woman  fometimes  fcorns  what  beft  contents 
her  \ 

Send  her  another  \  never  give  her  o'er  •, 
For  fcorn  at  nrft  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  fhe  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  fhe  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulfe,  whatever  fhe  doth  fay  \ 
For,  get  you  gone,  fhe  doth  not  mean  away: 
Flatter,  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  graces  <, 
Tho'  ne'er  fo  black,  fay,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  fay,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  fhe,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth, 
And  kept  feverely  from  refort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lockt,  and  keys  kept  fafe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  Window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground, 
And  built  fo  fhelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cafr  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
W7ould  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advife  me  where  1  may  have  luch  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  ufe  it  ?  pray,  Sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night  •  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  ev'ry  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val 
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Val.  By  feven  a  clock  I'll  get  you  fuch  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee :  I  will  go  to  her  alone  j 
How  fhall  1  belt  convey  the  ladder  thither  t 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  ferve  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

"Duke.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak  ; 
I'll  get  me  one  of  fuch  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  ferve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  fhall  I  fafhion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  r 
I  pray  thee,  let. me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. 
What  letter  is  this  fame  ?  what's  here  ?  To  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  ? 
Til  be  fo  bold  to  break  the  feal  ror  once.    [Duke  reads. 
My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  night  fa 

And  jlaves  they  are  to  me,  that  fend  them  flying : 
Oh,  could  their  mafter  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himfelf  would  lodge,  where  fenfelefs  they  are  lying : 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bofom  reft  them, 

While  I,  their  King,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curfe  the  grace,  that  with  fuch  grace  hath  bleft  them, 

Becaufe  my  felf  do  want  my  fervants*  fortune  ; 

1  curfe  my  felf,  for  they  are  fent  by  me, 

That  they  fhould  harbour,  where  their  lord  would  be. 
What's  here  ?  Silvia,  this  night  will  Ienfranchife  thee  : 
'Tis  fo,  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpofe. 

2  Why,  Phaeton,  for  thou  art  Merops'  fon, 
Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thou  reach  ftars,  becaufe  they  mine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  bafe  intruder !  over- weening  (lave  ! 
Beftow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert, 

2  Wbfy  Phaeton,  far  tbcu  art  merops'  son, 

Wilt  thou  afpire  to  guide  the  beavnly  car.]   Merops  fori, 
i,  e.  a  baftard,  bafe-born. 
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Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours, 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  beftow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 

Longer  than  fwifteft  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 

By  heav'n,  my  wrath  mail  far  exceed  the  love, 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thy  felf  : 

Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe, 

But  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  life,  make  fpeed  from  hence. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  HI 

Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  I 
(  To  die,  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  my  felf : 

*  And  Silvia  is  my  felf-,  banifh'd  from  her, 
'  Is  felf  from  felf :  a  deadly  banifhment ! 

6  What  light  is  light,  if  Sikia  be  not  feen  ? 

*  What  joy  is  joy,  if  Sihia  be  not  by  ? 
■  Unlefs  it  be  to  think,  that  fhe  is  by  ; 

*  And  feed  upon  the  fhadow  of  perfection. 
c  Except  I  be  by  Sihia  in  the  night, 

*  There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale  •> 

*  Unlefs  I  look  on  Sihia  in  the  day, 

1  There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  : 
She  is  my  eflence,  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fofter'd,  iUumind,  cherifh'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  : 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Protheus  and  Launce. 

Pre.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feek  him  out. 

Lawn.  So-ho  !  fo-ho !  ■ 

Pre.  What  feeft  thou  ? 
Lcun.  Him  we  go  to  find  : 

There's 
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There's  not  a  hair  on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine^  

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then ;  his  fpirit  ? 
Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then  ? 
Val.  Nothing. 

Latin.  Can  nothing  fpeak  ?  matter,  mail  I  flrike  ?  * 
Pro.  Whom  wouldit  thou  ftrike  ? 
Laun.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  Sir,  I'll  ftrike  nothing ;  I  pray  you,  - — ■ 

Pro.  I  fay,  forbear :  friend  Valentine ',  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  ftopt,  and  cannot  hear  good  news  ; 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  pofTeft  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  mine  ; 
For  they  are  harfh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine^  indeed,  for  facred  Silvia  I 
Hath  (he  forfworn  me  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine ',  if  Silvia  have  forfworn  me ! 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanifti'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banifh'd  ;  oh,  that  is  the  news, 
From  hence,  from  Silvia^  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  Oh,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already  ; 
And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  furfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banifhed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  fhe  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
Which  unrevers'd  Hands  in  effectual  force, 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears : 
Thofe  at  her  father's  churlifh  feet  (he  tender'd, 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  felf  •, 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofe  whitenefs  fo  became  them, , 
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As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  wo. 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  fighs,  deep  groans,  nor  filver-fhedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompaflionate  Sire  -9 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta7en,  muft  die. 
Befides,  her  interceflion  chaf'd  him  fo, 
When  Ihe  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliantv 
That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val,  No  more ;  unlefs  the  next  word  that  thou 
fpeak'ft, 

Have  fome  malignant  power  upon  my  life  : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 

Pro.  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canft  not  help, 
And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'ft. 
Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good  : 
Here  if  thou  flay,  thou  canft  not  fee  thy  love ; 
Befides,  thy  flaying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  ftaff  •,  walk  hence  with  that ; 
And  manage  it  againft  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  tho'  thou  art  hence, 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  fhall  be  deliver' d 
Evsn  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftuiate  ; 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate  j 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs  : 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvia,  tho'  not  for  thyfelf, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an'  if  thou  feeft  my  boy, 
J3id  him  make  hafte,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  Sirrah,  find  him  out :  come,  Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  haplefs  Valentine  ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Protheus, 
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SCENE  IV. 

"  i  Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I 
<c  have  the  wit  to  think  my  matter  is  a  kind  of  a 
"  knave  :  but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  kind. 
"  He  lives  not  now  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love,  yet 
"  I  am  in  love  -9  but  a  team  of  horfe  mall  not  pluck 
"  that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a 
"  woman  j  but  what  woman  I  will  not  tell  myfelf, 
"  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid  ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for 
M  fhe  hath  had  goflipsi  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  Hie 
4<  is  her  mailer's  maid,  and  ferves  for  wages :  fhe 
"  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water- fpaniel,  which  is 
u  much  in  a  bare  chriftian.  Here  is  the  cat-log 
"  [Pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions;  Imprimis, 
"  fhe  can  fetch  and  carry  ;  why,  a  horfe  can  do  no 
"  more  ;  nay,  a  horfe  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry  ; 
"  therefore  me  is  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  fhe  can 
"  milk  ;  look  you,  a  fweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with 
"  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  fignior  Launce?  what  news  with 
your  mafteririip  ? 

4  Laun.  With  my  matter's  fhip  ?  why,  it  is  at  fea. 

3  Laun.  lam  but  a  fool,  lock  you,  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think 
my  tnajler  is  a  kind  of  knave  :  but  that's  all  onef  if  he  be  but  one 
knave.  ]  Where  is  the  fenfe,  or,  if  you  won't  allow  the  Speaker 
that,  where  is  the  humour  of  this  fpeech  ?  Nothing  had  given 
the  fool  occafion  to  fufpecl  that  his  mafier  was  become  double, 
like  Antipholis  in  the  Comedy  of 'Errors.  The  laft  word  is  corrupt. 
We  mould  read, 

■  if  he  be  but  one  kind. 
He  thought  his  mailer  was  a  kind  of  knave  ;  however,  he  keeps 
himfelf  in  countenance  with  this  reflexion,  that  if  he  was  a  knave 
but  of  one  kind,  he  might  pafs  well  enough  amongft  his  neigh- 
bours.   This  is  truly  humourous. 
4  With  my  mafler's  Jhip  ?]  This  pun  reftored  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Speeds 
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Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  ftill ;  miftake  the  word : 
what  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackeft  news  that  ever  thou  heard'ft. 
Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 
Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 
Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head,  thou  can'ft  not  read. 
Speed.  Thou  lyeft,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee  j  tell  me  this,  who  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  fon  of  my  grand-father. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer,  it  was  the  fon  of  thy 
grand-mother  ;  this  proves,  that  thou  canft  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come,  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There,  and  5  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed  ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  fhe  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  Hie  can. 

Speed.  Item,  lrie  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,  Bleffing  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  (he  can  fowe. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Can  fhe  fo? 

Speed.  Item,  me  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  (lock  with  a  wench, 
when  me  can  knit  him  a  flock ! 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  can  warn  and  fcour. 

Laun.  A  fpecial  virtue,  for  then  fhe  need  not  to  be 
wafh'd  and  fcour'd. 

Speed.  Item,  me  can  fpin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
fhe  can  fpin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  many  namelefs  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Baftard  Virtues; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have 
no  names. 

5  St.  Nicholas  be  thy  /peed.}  St.  Nicholas  prefided  over 
Scholars,  who  were  therefore  called  St.  Nicholas**  Clerks.  Hence, 
by  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick.  Highway-men,  in 
the  firft  part  of  Henry  the  fourth,  are  called  Nicholas'*  Clerks. 

Speed. 
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Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun"  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  (he  is  not  to  be  kift  fading,  in  refpect 
of  her  breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  break- 
fad  :  read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  me  hath  a  fweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  me  doth  talk  in  her  fleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  me  lleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  me  is  flow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain !  that  fet  down  among  her  vices  ! 
to  be  flow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too  :  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  me  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  love 
crufts. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  curft. 

Laun.  Well,  the  beft  is,  fhe  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  will  often  praife  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  (he  fliall  if  fhe  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  fhould  be  praifedu 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  fhe  cannot,  for  that's  writ 
down,  fhe's  flow  of ;  of  her  purfe  fhe  fhall  not,  for 
that  I'll  keep  fhut ;  now  of  another  thing  fhe  may, 
and  that  cannot  I  help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  "  Stop  here  ;  I'll  have  her  ;  lhe  was  mine, 
"  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  article.  Re- 
"  hearfe  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item*  fhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 

Laun; 
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Laun.  More  hair  than  wit,  it  may  be  ;  I'll  prove 
it :  the  cover  of  the  fait  hides  the  fait,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  fait ;  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  lefs. 
What's  next  ? 

Sped.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. 

Laun.  That's  monftrous  :  oh,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gradous : 
well,  I'll  have  her  ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is 
impoffible  

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why  then  will  I  tell  thee,  that  thy  mailer 
ftays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 
Speed.  For  me? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  (laid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  muft  run  to  him,  for  thou  haft  ftaid  fo 
long,  that  going  will  fcarce  ferve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didft  not  tell  me  fooner  ?  pox  on  your 
love-letters ! 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  fwing'd  for  reading  my 
letter :  an  unmannerly  flave,  that  will  thruft  himfelf 
into  fecrets.—  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  cor- 
rection. [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Duke.  Sir  Tburio,  fear  not,  but  that  me  will  lctfe 
you. 

Now  Valentine  is  banilh'd  from  her  fight. 

Fbu.  Since  his  exile  Ihe  hath  deipis'd  me  moft, 
Forfworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. . 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 

Trenched 
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Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Diffblves  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  mall  be  forgot. 

Enter  Protheus. 

How  now,  Sir  Prctbeus  ?  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  heavily. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Tburio  thinks  not  fo. 
Protheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(  For  thou  haft  mown  fome  fign  of  good  defert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  Grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  Grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know' ft,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  'fburio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  alfo,  I  do  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  fhe  oppofes  her  againft  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perverfely  fhe  perfeveres  fo. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  t 

Pro.  The  beft  way  is  to  (lander  Valentine 
With  falfhood,  cowardice,  and  poor  defcent : 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  flie'll  think,  that  it  is  lpoke  in  hate. 

'Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  muft,  with  circumftance,  be  fpoken 
By  one,  whom  fhe  efteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  muft  undertake  to  flander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  fhall  be  loth  to  do 
3Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Efpecially,  againft  his  very  friend, 

Duke.  - 
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Duke.   Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him, 

Your  flander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  intreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife, 
She  mall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
6  But  fay,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not,  that  me  will  love  Sir  Tburio. 

Tbu.  Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Left  it  mould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  : 
Which  muft  be  done,  by  praifing  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  difpraife  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Protbeus,  we  dare  truft  you  in  this  kind, 
Becaufe  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary ; 
And  cannot  foon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant,  mail  you  have  accefs, 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large  : 
For  me  is  lumpim,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  fake,  will  be  glad  of  you  ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  perfuafion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect, 
But  you,  Sir  tburio,  are  not  Iharp  enough  \ 
You  muft  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  defires, 
By  wailful  fonnets,  whofe  compofed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  ferviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Much  is  the  force  of  heav'n-bred  poefie. 

Pro.  "  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
"  You  facrifice  your  tears,  yourfighs,  your  heart: 

6  But  fayy  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
//  follows  not,  that  fhe  will  lo<ve  Sir  Thurio. 

Ridiculum  caput.    Quaii  necefie  fit, 

Si  huic  non  dat,  te  illam  uxorem  ducere.        Ter.  Andr. 

"  Write, 
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"  Write,  'till  your  ink  be  dry  ;  and  with  your  tears 

46  Moift  it  again    and  frame  fome  feeling  line, 

"  That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity : 

"  7  For  Orpheus9  lute  was  ftrung  with  poet's  finews  ; 

"  Whofe  golden  touch  could  foften  fteel  and  ftones, 

W  Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  Leviathans 

"  Forfake  unfounded  deeps,  to  dance  on  fands. 

After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 

Vifit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 

With  fome  fweet  confort  :  to  their  inftruments 

Tune  a  deploring  dump  -9  the  night's  dead  filence 

Will  well  become  fuch  fweet  complaining  grievance. 

This,  or  elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke .  This  difcipline  mews,  thou  haft  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  fweet  Protheus^  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  prelently 
To  fort  fome  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  mufick  ; 
I  have  a  fonnet,  that  will  ferve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onfet  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  Grace,  'till  after  fupper  ; 
And  afterwards  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Ev'n  now  about  it.  I  will  pardon  you.  < 

[Exeunt. 

7  For  Orpheus*  lute  nvas  ftrung  <witb  poet's  finews.]  This 
(hews  Shake/pear  &  knowledge  of  antiquity.  He  here  afligns  Or- 
pheus his  true  character  of  legiflator.  For  under  that  of  a  poet 
only,  or  lover,  the  quality  given  to  his  lute  is  unintelligible. 
But,  confidered  as  a  lawgiver,  the  thought  is  noble,  and  the 
imag'ry  exquifitely  beautiful.  For  by  his  lute  is  to  be  underftood 
his  fyftem  of  laws  :  and  by  the  poet's  finews,  the  power  of  num- 
bers, which  Orpheus  actually  employed  in  thofe  laws  to  make 
them  received  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.      S  C  E  N  E  L 

A  Forefty  leading  towards  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 
i  Out-law. 

FELLOWS,  ftandfaft:  I  fee  a  pafTenger. 
2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  fhrink  not,  but  down 
with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have 
about  you  ;  if  not,  we'll  make  you,  Sir,  and  rifle 
you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  ;  thefe  are  the  villains, 
that  all  the  travellers  do  fear  fo  much. 
Vol.  My  friends,-  

1  Out.  That's  not  fo,  Sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace  \  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ;  for  he  is  a  proper 
man. 

Vol.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lofe  ; 
A  man  I  am,  crofs'd  with  adverfity  •, 
My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  mould  here  disfurnifh  me, 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubftance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val.  To  Verona. 

i  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 

Val.  From  Milan. 
3  Out.  Have  you  long  fojourn'd  there  ? 

Val.  Some  fixteen  months  ^  and  longer  might  have 
ftaid, 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
i  Out.  What,  were  you  baniih'd  thence  ? 

7  Val. 
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VaL  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

VaL  For  that,  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearfe  : 
I  kilTd  a  man,  whofe  death  I  much  repent 
But  yet  I  flew  him  manfully  in  right, 
Without  felfe  vantage  or  bafe  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo. 
But  were  you  baninYd  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

VaL  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

VaL  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  ejfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Mailer,  be  one  of  them  :  it's  an  honourable 
kind  of  thievery. 
VaL  Peace,  villain. 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this ;  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
VaL  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrufl:  from  the  company  of  awful  men  ; 
Myfelf  was  from  Verona  baninYd, 
For  practifing  to  Ileal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  neice  ally'd  unto  the  Duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua^  for  a  gentleman 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  ftabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I  for  fuch  like  petty  crimes  as  thefe. 
But  to  the  purpole  ;  for  we  cite  our  faults, 

That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlefs  lives ; 
And,  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautify'd 
Writh  goodly  fhape,  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguifl ;  and  a  man  of  fuch  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want  >  — — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  becaufe  you  are  a  banifrVd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  reft,  we  parley  to  you  -9 

Vol.  I.  Ar* 
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Are  you  content  to  be  our  General  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  neceflity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  the  v/ildernefs  ? 

3  Out.  What  fay'ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 
confort  ? 

Say,  ay ;  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee  y 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  fcorn  our  courtefie,  thou  dy'ft, 

2  Out.  Thou  malt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 

Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ; 
Provided,  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  filly  women,  or  poor  pafTengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  deteft  fuch  vile  bafe  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  mew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourfelves,  mall  reft  at  thy  dilpofe. 

lExeunf* 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  an  open  Place,  under  Silvia's 
.Apartment,  in  Milan. 

Enter  Protheus. 

Pro .  A  Lready  Pve  been  falfe  to  Valentine, 

P*-  And  now  I  muft  be  as  unjuft  to  tfhurio* 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer  : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefs  gifts. 
When  I  proteft  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  fallhood  to  my  friend  ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forfworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd. 

And, 
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And,  notwithftanding  all  her  fudden  quips, 

The  lead  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 

Yet,  fpaniel-like,  the  more  me  fpurns  my  love, 

The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  ftill. 

But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  muft  we  to  her  window* 

And  give  fome  evening  mulick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Muficians* 

Thu.  How  now,  Sir  Protheus,  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio  ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  hence* 

Thu.  Whom,  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia^  for  your  fake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you,  for  your  own  :  now,  gentlerrierij 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily  a  while. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Hoft>  and  Julia  in  bofs  deaths* 

Hoft.  Now,  my  young  gueft,  methinks,  you're  ally-? 
cholly  :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul  Marry,  mine  hoft,  becaufe  I  cannot  be  merry.' 

Hoft.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  (hall  hear  mufick,  and  fee  the  gentleman 
that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  mall  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 

Hoft.  Ay,  that  you  mall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  mufick. 

Hoft.  Hark,  hark! 

Jul.  ts  he  among  thefe  ? 

Hoft.  Ay,  but  peace,  let's  hear  *em. 


SONG^ 
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SONG. 

JVho  is  Silvia  ?  <xbat  is  f!:e, 

That  all  cur  [wains  commend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  rja:Je  is  fhe\ 

T he  heav'n  fuch  grace  did  lend  her^ 
That  jhe  might  admired  be. 

Is  Jhe  kind,  as  floe  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  Eves  with  kindnefs. 
Lcce  dcth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindnefs : 

And,  being  help' d,  inhabits  there. 

Tien  to  Silvia  let  us  ftng, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling-, 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  duelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Heft.  How  now  ?  are  you  fadder  than  you  were 
before  r  how  do  you,  man  r  the  mufick  likes  you  not. 

Jul  You  mifiake    the  mufician  likes  me  not. 

Heft.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  fake,  father. 

Hoft.  How,  out  of  tune  on  the  firings  ? 

Jul.  Not  fo ;  but  yet  fo  faife,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-firings. 

Hoft.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jnl  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  How  heart. 

Heft.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  mufick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo. 

Heft.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mufick. 

Jul.  Ay  ;  that  change  is  the  fpight. 

Heft.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing  ? 

Jul  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 

But, 
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But,  hod,  doth  this  Sir  Protheus,  that  we  talk  on, 
Often  refort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Heft.  I  tell  you  whnt  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
5  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Hoft.  Gone  to  feek  his  dog,  which  to-morrow,  by 
his  mailer's  command,  he  muft  carry  for  a  prefent  to 
his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace,  ftand  afide,  the  company  parts. 
Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  ;  I  will  fo  plead, 
That  you  fhall  fay,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 
Pro.  At  St.  Gregory's,  well. 

Thu.  Farewel.  [Ex emit  Thurio  and  Mujick. 

SCENE  IV. 
Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladylhip. 

Sil.  1  thank  you  for  your  mufick,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  fpake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

SiL  Sir  Protheus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Protheus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  fervant. 

SiL  W7hat  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compafs  yours. 

SiL  You  have  your  wiili ;  my  will  is  even  this. 
That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  fubtle,  perjur'd,  falfe,  difloyal  man  ? 
Think' it  thou,  I  am  fo  mallow,  fo  conceitlefs, 
To  be  feduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  haft  deceiv'd  fo  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 

I  lov'd  ber  out  of  all  nick."]  i.  e.  out  or"  all  count  :  that  is, 
extravagantly.  A  phraie  taken  from  accounts  when  calculations 
were  made  by  nicking  on  numbers  upon  a  ftick. 

Q^3  For 
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For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night,  I  fwear, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  requeft, 
That  I  defpife  thee  for  thy  wrongful  fuit ; 
And,  by  and  by,  intend  to  chide  myfelf, 
Ev'n  for  this  time  I  ipend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  me  is  dead. 

Jul  [afide]  'Twere  falfe,  if  I  mould  fpeak  it  -y 
For,  I  am  lure,  fhe  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  fhe  be  \  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyfeif  art  witnefs, 
I  am  betroath'di  and  art  thou  not  afham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro,  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 
Sil.  And  fo,  fuppofe,  am  I    for  in  his  grave, 
A  fibre  thyfeif,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 
Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  call  her  thence, 
Or,  at  the  leaft,  in  hers  fepulchre  thine. 
Jul.  [a/Me]  He  heard  not  that. 
Pro.  Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  fo  obdurate, 
Vouchfafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber  : 
To  that  IjB  fpeak,  to  that  I'll  figh  and  weep: 
For  fince  the  fubftance  of  your  perfect  felf 
Is  elfe  devoted,  I  am  but  a  fhadow  ; 
And  to  your  ihadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  [afidc]  If  'twere  a  fubftance,  you  would,  fure, 
deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  fhadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil.  I'm  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  Sir  •, 
But  fince  your  falfhood  fhall  become  you  well 
To  worfhip  lhadows,  and  adore  falfe  fhapes ; 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  fend  it : 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[EscH'U  Protheus  and  Silvia. 

Jul. 
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Jul  Hod,  will  you  go  ? 
Hoft.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  fad  aflcep. 
Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Protheus  ? 
Hoft.  Marry,  at  my  houfe :  trud  me,  I  think,  'tis 
almoft  day. 

Jul.  Not  fo ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longeft  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  mod  heavied.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind  : 
There's  fome  great  matter  (he'd  employ  me  in. 
Madam,  Madam! 

Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 
Sil  Who  calls  ? 

Egl  Your  fervant,  and  your  friend  ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyfhip's  command. 

Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thou  fa  nd  times  good  morrow* 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourfelf : 
According  to  your  ladyfhip's  impofe, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  fervice 
It  is  your  pleafure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  for,  I  fwear,  I  do  not) 
Valiant  and  wife,  remorfeful,  well  accomplifh'd  5 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banilh'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Tburio,  whom  my  very  foul  abhorr'd. 
Thyfelf  haft  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  dy'd  ; 
Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chadity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

0.4  To 
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To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode : 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 

I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company ; 

Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  repole. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour^ 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  juftice  of  my  flying  hence ; 

To  keep  me  from  a  moft  unholy  match, 

Which  heav'n  and  fortune  ftill  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  defire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  laid  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which,  fince,  I  know,  they  virtuoufly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wifh  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  fhall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell ; 
Where  I  intend  holy  confeffion. 

EgL  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyfhip : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  {Exeunt* 

SCENE  VL 

Enter  Launce  with  his  Dog. 
£  When  a  man's  fervant  fhall  play  the  cur  with  him, 

*  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 

*  puppey,  one  that  I  iav'd  from  drowning,  when  three 
6  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  fitters  went  to  it !  I 
c  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  fay  precifely, 

*  thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  went  to  deliver  him,  as 
&  a  pre- 
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a  prefent  to  mittrefs  Silvia  from  my  matter    and  I 
came  no  fooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  fteps 
me  to  her  trencher,  and  fteals  her  capon's  leg.  O, 
'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himfeJf  in 
all  companies !  I  would  have,  as  one  mould  fay,  one 
that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  dog  at  all  things.    If  I  had  no  more  wit 
than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think 
verily,  he  had  been  hang'd  for't ;  fure  as  I  live,  he 
had  fuffer'd  for't ;  you  mall  judge.    He  thrufts  me 
himfelf  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman- 
like dogs,  under  the  Duke's  table  :  he  had  not  been 
there  (blefs  the  mark)  a  pitting  while,  but  all  the 
chamber  fmek  him.    Out  with  the  dog,  fays  one; 
what  cur  is  that  ?  fays  another ;  whip  him  out,  fays 
c  the  third ;  hang  him  up,  fays  the  Duke.    I,  having 
c  been  acquainted  with  the  fmeil  before,  knew  it  was 
c  Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs ; 
c  Friend,  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?  Ay, 
c  marry,  do  I,  quoth  he.    You  do  him  the  more 

*  wrong,  quoth  I ;  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of„ 
c  He  makes  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the 

*  chamber.  How  many  mailers  would  do  this  for 
4  their  fervant  ?  nay,  I'll  be  fworn,  I  have  fat  in  the 
4  ttocks  for  the  puddings  he  hath  ttoirn,  otherwife  he 
'  had  been  executed  ;  I  have  flood  on  the  pillory  for 
6  the  geefe  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwife  he  had  fuffer'd 
c  for't.  Thou  think'fl  not  of  this  now.  Nay,  I  re- 
1  member  the  trick  you  ferv'd  me,  2  when  I  took  my 
c  leave  of  Madam  Julia    did  not  I  bid  thee  ftill  mark 

*  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  when  didfb  thou  fee  me  heave 

*  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  againft  a  gentlewoman's 

*  farthingale  ?  didft  thou  ever  fee  me  do  fuch  a  trick? 

2  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Si  lvia  ;]   We  mould  cer- 
tainly read  Julia,  meaning  when  his  matter  and  he  left  Verona* 
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VII. 


Enter  Protheus  and  Julia. 


Pro.  Sebajiian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well ; 
And  will  imploy  thee  in  fome  fervice  prefently. 
Jul.  In  what  you  pleafe :  I'll  do,  Sir,  what  I  can. 
Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt — —How  now,  you  whorefon 
peafant, 

Where  have  you  been  thefe  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  Sir,  I  carry'd  miftrefs  Silvia  the  dog, 
you  bad  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  me  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  fhe  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and 
tells  you,  currifh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch  a 
prcfent. 

Pro.  But  me  receiv'd  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  flic  did  not :  here  have  I  brought 
him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didft  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  Sir ;  the  other  fquirrel  was  ftoll'n  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boy  in  the  market-place;  and 
then  I  offer'd  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as 
ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  fight : 
Away,  I  fay :  ftay'ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  fiave,  that,  ftill  an  end,  turns  me  to  fhame. 


Sebaftian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  fuch  a  youth ; 
That  can  with  fome  difcretion  do  my  bufmefs : 
(For  'tis  no  trufting  to  yon  foolifh  lowt :) 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour ; 
Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  nor, 
Witnefs  good  bringing  up,  fortune  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee, 


[Exit  Launce, 


Go 
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Go  prefently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee  j 

Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia. 

She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd.it  to* me. 

Jul.  It  feems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token : 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  fo :  I  think,  (he  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  do'ft  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  chufe  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  fhouldft  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Becaufe,  methinks,  that  Hie  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love; 
You  doat  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  mould  be  fo  contrary  ; 
And,  thinking  on  it,  makes  me  cry,  alas  1 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 
This  letter ;  that's  her  chamber :  tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heav'nly  piclure. 
Your  mefTage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  malt  find  me  fad  and  folitary. 

[Exit  Protheus* 

SCENE  VIII. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  meflage  ? 
Alas,  poor  Protkeus>  thou  haft  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  Ihepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool,  why  do  I  pity  him, 
That  with  his  very  heart  defpifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  defpifeth  me  ; 
Becaufe  I  love  him,  I  muft  pity  him  : 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 
And  now  I  am,  unhappy  meflenger, 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  % 
To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'dj 

To 
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To  praife  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difprais*d. 

I  am  my  matter's  true  confirmed  love, 

But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  mafter, 

UnlefsT  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  him,  but  yet  fo  coldly, 

As,  heav'n  it.  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Lady,  good  day ;  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  me  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  fhe,  I  do  intreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  fpeak  the  meffage  I  am  fent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  mafter,  Sir  Prciheus,  Madam, 

Sil.  Oh !  he  fends  you  for  a  picture  ? 
.  Jul.  Ay,  Madam. 

Sil  Urfula,  bring  my  piclure  there. 
Go,  give  your  mafter  this :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  fhadow. 

Jul  Madam,  may't  pleafe  you  to  perufe  this  letter, 
Pardon  me,  Madam,  1  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  fhould  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be;  good  Madam,  pardon  me0 

Sil  There,  hold ; 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  matter's  lines  5 
I  know,  they're  ftufft  with  proteftations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  eafily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladyfhip  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  fhame  for  him,  that  he  fends  it  me  j, 
For,  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  : 
Tho'  his  falfe  firger  have  prophan'd  the  ring, 

Mine 
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Mine  mall  not  do  his  Julia  lb  much  wrong. 
Jul.  She  thanks  you. 
S&  What  fay'tt  thou  ? 

Jul  I  thank  you,  Madam,  that  you  tender  her; 
Poor  gentlewoman,  my  matter  wrongs  her  much. 

<S7/.  Dolt  thou  know  her? 

Jul.  Almoll  as  well,  as  I  do  know  myfelf. 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  proteft 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  fcveral  times. 

SiL  Belike,  me  thinks,  that  Prctheus  hath  forfook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think,  (lie  doth ;  and  that's  her  caufe  of  forrow, 

Sil.  Is  flic  not  palling  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  Madam,  than  me  is: 
When  flie  did  think,  my  matter  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you. 
3  But  fince  me  did  neglect  her  looking-glafs, 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  mask  away ; 
The  air  hath  ftarv'd  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch'd  the  lilly-tindture  of  her  face, 
That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  me  ? 

Jul.  About  my  ftature :  for  at  Pentecofty 

3  But  fince  Jke  did  neglecl  her  looking-glafs* 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  mask  away; 
The  air  hath  JlarnS  d  the  rofes  in  her  cheeksf 
And  pinch'd  the  lilly- tinclure  of  her  face, 
That  now  Jbe  is  become  as  black  as  I.  ]    To  farnje  the 
Rofes  is  certainly  a  very  proper  expreliion  :  bat  what  is  pinching  a 
tinclure?  However  farmed,  in  the  third  line,  made  the  blundering 
Editors  write  pinch'd  in  the  fourth;  tho'  rhey  might  have  feen 
that  it  was  a  tanning  fcorching,  not  a  freezing  air  that  was  fpoken 
of.    For  how  could  this  latter  quality  in  the  air  fo  affedt  the 
whitenefs  of  the  skin  as  to  turn  it  black.    We  mould  read, 

And  pitch'd  the  lilly  tinclure  of  her  face, 
i.  e.  turned  the  whice  tincture  black*  as  the  following  line  has  it, 

That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I. 
and  we  fay,  in  common  fpeech,  as  black  as  pitch.  —  By  the 
rofes  being  flared,  is  only  meant  their  being  withered,  and  lofing 
their  colour, 

Whea 
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When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaid, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trim'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  ferved  me  as  fit,  by  all  mens  judgments^ 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me ; 
Therefore,  I  know,  me  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  paffioning 
For  Thefeus*  perjury  and  unjuft  flight  -y 
Which  I  fo  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  miftrefs,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow ! 

Sil.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
Alas,  poor  lady !  defolate  and  left ! 
I  weep  myfelf,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purfe  ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fweet  miftrefs'  fake,  becaufe  thou  lov'ft  her. 
FareweL  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  flie  mall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful.. 
I  hope,  my  mailer's  fuit  will  be  but  cold ; 
Since  fhe  refpects  my  miftrefs'  love  fo  much. 
Alas !  how  love  can  trifle  with  itfelf ! 
Here  is  her  picture  ;  let  me  fee ;  I  think, 
If  I  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter' d  her  a  little, 
Unlefs  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow. 
If  that  be  all  the  difFrence  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  fuch  a  coloured  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs,  and  fo  are  mine , 
Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine  is  high. 
What  Ihould  it  be,  that  he  reipects  in  her, 

Bui 
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But  I  can  make  refpeclive  in  myfelf, 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 

Come,  fhadow,  come ;  and  take  this  fhadow  up ; 

For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  fenfelefs  form, 

Thou  malt  be  worfhip'd,  kifs'd,  lov'd  and  ador'd  5 

And  were  there  fenfe  in  his  idolatry, 

4  My  fubftance  mould  be  flatued  in  thy  {lead. 

I'll  ufe  thee  kindly  for  thy  miftrefs*  fake, 

That  us'd  me  fo  ;  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  fhould  have  fcratch'd  out  your  unfeeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  mailer  out  of  love  with  thee.  [Exifc 


ACT   V.    SCENE  L 

Near  the  Friar's  Cell,  in  Milan, 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Eglamour. 

TH  E  fun  begins  to  gild  the  weftern  sky, 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
Silvia,  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell,  fhould  meet  me* 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  : 
So  much  they  fpur  their  expedition. 
See,  where  me  comes.    Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Sil.  Amen,  Amen !  Go  on,  good  Eglamour^ 
Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abby-wall; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  fome  fpies. 

Egl  Fear  not    the  foreft  is  not  three  leagues  off ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  fure  enough.  [Exeunt* 

4  My  fubftance  fhould  be  statue  in  thy  jlead.}  It  is  evident 
this  noun  fhould  be  a  participle  statued,  u  e.  placed  on  a  pe= 
dcftal,  or  fixed  in  a  ftuine  to  be  adored. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Prctheus,  and  Julia. 
Tbu.  Ql^-  Prorbeus,  what  fays  Sihia  to  my  fuit? 

k3  Pro.  Oh,  Sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  fhe  was, 
And  ye:  :he  cakes  exceptions  at  your  perfon. 

tb*.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 

Tbu.  1*11  wear  a  beet  to  make  it  feme  what  rounder. 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

fhu,  What  fays  me  to  my  face? 

Prv.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Tbu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies  ■  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair  \  and  the  old  faying  is, 
"  Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.'* 

Jul.  'Tis  true^  fuch  pearls  as  pit  out  ladies'  eyes : 
For  I  had  rather  wink,  than  lock  on  them.  \Afide. 

Tbu.  How  likes  me  my  dtfcourfe? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  tali:  of  war. 

Tbu.  But  well,  when  1  diiceurfe  of  love  and  peace? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  held  your  peace. 

Tbu.  What  lays  (he  to  my  valour? 

Pro  Oh,  Sir,  fhe  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  nor,  when  me  knows  it' cowardice. 

Tbu.  What  fays  (he  to  my  birth? 

Pr».  That  you  are  well  denv'd. 

Jul  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool. 

fip.  Confiders  me  my  .pofieiTions  ? 

Frfc  Oh,  ay,  and  pities  them. 

Tbu  Wherefore  ? 

Jul.  That  fuch  an  afs  mould  own  them. 
Pro.  That  they  are  ou:  ey  leafe. 
JW.  Here  comes  the  Duke. 


Enter 
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Enter  Duke. 

"Duke.  How  now,  Six  Protbeus?  how  now,  tturio? 
Which  of  you  faw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
fTiw.  Not  I. 
Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why  then 
She's  fled  unto  that  peafant  Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
5Tis  true ;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander' d  through  the  foreft: 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guefs'd  that  it  was  (he  j 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it. 
Befides,  fhe  did  intend  confeflion 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  Ev'n,  and  there  me  was  not: 
Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  Hand  not  to  difcourfe, 
But  mount  you  prefently,  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  riling  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  tow'rds  Mantua ,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Difpatch,  fweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit  Duke. 

thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  pee  villi  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  where  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  of  Eglamour^ 
Than  for  the  love  of  recklefs  Silvia. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  Jove, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lit 

Changes  to  the  Foreft. 

Enter  Silvia  and  Out-laws. 
Out.      O  M  E,  come,  be  patient  we  mull  bring  you 
to  our  Captain. 
Vol.  I.  R  SiL 
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•  Sil.  A  thoufand  more  mifchances,  than  this  one, 
Have  learn' d  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
'  2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away, 
i  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman,  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us.; 
But  Moyfes  and  Valerius  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  th'  weft  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain  :  follow  him,  that's  fled. 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  'fcape. 

i  Out.  Come,  I  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave.' 
Fear  not    he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  ufe  a  woman  lawlefsly. 

Sil.  C  Valentine!  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

T.i:  Ou:-L\vs  C::v  in  the  Foreft. 

Enter  Valentine. 
Val.  TJJ  O  W  ufe  dctli  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 

X  k.  This  fhadowg  cafart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  iicu riming  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  irr        efibs,  and  record  my  woes. 

O  r'"   don  inhabit  in  my  bread, 

Leave  not  the  manfion  lb  long  tenantlefs ; 

Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of    bat  it  was. 

Repair  me  with  thv  prcfence,  Silvia  ; 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifh  thy  forlorn  fwain. 

What  hallo'ing,  and  what  ftir,  is  "his  to  day  ? 

Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 

Have  fome  unhappy  pafTenger  in  chafe. 

Thev  love  me  well,  yet  I  have  much  to  do 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Vjfontintz  who's  this  comes  here? 


Enter 
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Enter  Protheus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  fervice  have  I  done  for  you. 
(Tho'  you  refpecl:  not  aught  your  fervant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him, 
That  wou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchfafe  me  for  my  meed  but  one  fair  look : 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
And  lefs  than  this,  I'm  fure,  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  fee,  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  [Afide. 

Sil.  O  miferable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  Madam,  ere  I  came  ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thoumak'ftme  moft  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  prefence. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfaft  to  the  bead, 
Rather  than  have  falfe  Protheus  refcue  me. 
Oh,  heav'n  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine  9 
Whofe  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  foul 
And  full  as  much,  for  more  there  cannot  be, 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjur'd  Protheus: 
Therefore  be  gone,  follicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dang'rous  action,  flood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
Oh,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  ftill  appro v'd, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  be! o v'd. 

Sil.  When  Protheus  cannot  love,  where  he'sbelov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  firft  bed  love, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  then  didft  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths ;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  haft  no  faith  left  now,  unlefs  thou'dft  two, 
And  that's  far  worfe  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

R  2  Thou 
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Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  In  love, 
Who  refpects  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Protheus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  > 
I'll  move  you  like  a  foldier,  at  arms  end, 
And  love  you  'gainft  the  nature  of  love  j  force  you. 

Sil.  Oh  heav'n ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  defire. 
Val.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch, 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fafhion ! 
Pro.  Valentine  I  

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
love 

For  fuch  is  a  friend  now :  thou  treach'rous  man  ! 
Thou  haft  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  perfuaded  me.    Now  I  dare  not  fay, 
I  have  one  friend  alive    thou  wouldft  difprove  me. 
Who  mould  be  trufted  now,  when  the  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom  ?  Protheus, 
I'm  forry,  I  muft  never  truft  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  flranger  for  thy  fake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepeft.  Ch  time,  moft  accurfl: ! 
'Mongft  all  foes,  that  a  friend  mould  be  the  word! 

Pro.  My  fhame  and  guilt  confound  me  : 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  \  if  hearty  lorrow 
Be  a  fumcient  ranfom  for  offence, 
I  tender't  here-,  I  do  as  truly  funer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid  : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honeft. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  fatisfy'd, 
Is  nor  of  heav'n,  nor  earth    for  thefe  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  ths  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 
And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
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All,  that  was  mine  in  Sihia^  I  give  thee  '. 

Jul.  Oh  me  unhappy  !  [Swam. 
Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Veil.  Why,  boy  !  how  now?  what's  the  matter?  look 
up-,  fpeak. 

Jul.  O  good  Sir,  my  matter  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglccl, 
was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it. 

Pro.  How?  let  me  fee: 
This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  Oh,  cry  your  mercy,  Sir,  I  have  miftook ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  Silvia. 

Pro.  How  cam'ft  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my  depart, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  it  me. 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How,  Julia  ? 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain'd  'em  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ? 
Oh  Protheus^  let  this  habit  make  thee  blufh ! 
Be  thou  afham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodeft  rayment :  if  ihame  live 

In  a  difguife  of  love.  • 

It  is  the  lefTer  blot,  modefty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  fhapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  ?  'tis  true  \  oh  heav'n ! 
were  man 

But  conftant,  he  were  perfect    that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults  \  makes  him  run  through  all  fins  : 

Inconftancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 

I  It  is  (I  think)  very  odd  to  give  up  his  miilrefs  thus  at  once, 
without  any  reafon  alledg'd.  But  our  Author  probably  followed 
the  itories  juft  as  he  found  them  in  his  novtls,  as  well  as  in  his 
hiitories.  "  Mr.  Pope, 

R  3  Whar 
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What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  fpy 
More  frefh  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye  ? 

Vol,  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either  : 
Let  me  be  bleft  to  make  this  happy  clofe  ; 
'Twere  pity,  two  fuch  friends  mould  long  be  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witnefs,  heav'n, 1  have  my  wifh  for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio: 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Vol.  Forbear,  forbear,  it  is  my  lord  the  Duke. 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  dilgrae'd, 
The  banilli'd  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ? 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia :  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Tburio,  give  back ;  or  elfe  embrace  thy  death : 
Come  not  within  the  meafure  of  my  wrath. 

Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again,  > 

Milan  mail  not  behold  thee.    Here  me  Hands, 
Take  but  poiTefilon  of  her  with  a  touch 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love, 

T'bu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not. 
I  claim  her  not ;  and  therefore  fhe  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou, 
To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done, 
And  leave  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  lpirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs'  love : 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs  ; 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  new  Mate  in  thy  unrival'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  fubferibe :  Sir  Valentine , 

Thov:» 
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Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia^  for  thou  hail  defcnr*d  her. 
VaL  I  thank  your  Grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 

I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  fake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  fhall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

VaL  Thefc  banifh'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities  : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recalPd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  haft  prevail'd,  I  pardon  them  and  thee ; 
Difpofe  of  them,  as  thou  know'ft  their  deferts. 
Come,  let  us  go    we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  folemnity. 

VaL  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  to  make  your  Grace  to  fmile. 
What  think  you  of  this  Page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think,  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him   he  blu flies. 

VaL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying  ? 

VaL  Pleafe  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along,  " 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned, 
Come,  Protheus,  'tis  your  penance  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  loves  difcovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  fhall  be  yours, 
One  feaft,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs. 

{Exeunt  omnes* 
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ACT    I.     SCENE  I. 

Before  Page'*  Houfe  in  Windfor. 
Enter  Juftice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Shallow. 

I R  Hughy  perfuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a 
Star-Chamber  matter  of  it:  if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  Falfiaffs^  he  fhall  not 
abufe  Robert  Shallow^  Efq-, 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloucefter^  juftice 
of  peace,  and  Coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  coufin  Slender^  and  Cuftalorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  Rato-lorum  tooj  and  a  gentleman 

I  This  Play  was  written  in  the  Authors  beft  and  ripeft  years 
after  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  compofed  at  a  fortnight's  warning  : 
But  that  muft  be  meant  only  of  the  firll  imperfect  sketch  of  rhis 
Comedy,  which  is  yet  extan:  in  an  old  Quarto  Edition  printed  in 
1 6 1 9.  This  which  we  have  here  was  altered  and  improved  by  the 
Author  almoft  in  every  fpcech.  Mr.  Pops. 

born, 
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born,  matter  parfon,  who  writes  himfelf  Armigero  in 
any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation ;  Armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do,  and  have  done  any  time  thefc 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  fuccefTors,  gone  before  him,  have  don't ; 
and  all  his  anceftors,  that  come  after  him,  may  ->  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  Coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  Coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  lowfes  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  parTant  it  is  a  familiar  beaft 
to  man,  and  Signifies  love. 

Shal  The  luce  is  the  frem-fim,  the  falt-hTn  is  an 
old  Coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz. 

Shal.  You  may  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady  •,  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  your  felf,  in  my  fim- 
pie  conjectures  ;  but  that  is  all  one  :  if  Sir  John  Faljiaff 
have  committed  disparagements  upon  you,  I  am  of 
the  Church,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  my  benevo- 
lence, to  make  atonements  and  compromifes  between 
you. 

Shal.  The  Council  fhall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet,  the  Council  hear  of  a  riot ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you,  fhall 
defire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot  -3 
take  your  viza-ments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha  !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
fword  fhould  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  fword,  and  end 
it ;  and  there  is  alfo  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  good  difcretions  with  it :  there 
is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  mafter  George  Page> 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen, 
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Skn.  Miftrefs  Anne  Page  ?  (he  has  brown  hair,  and 
*  fpeaks  fmall  like  a  woman . 

Eva.  It  is  that  ferry  perfon  for  all  the  orld,  as  juft 
as  you  will  defire ;  and  feven  hundred  pounds  of  mo- 
nies, and  gold  and  filver,  is  her  grand  fire  upon  his 
death's-bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  refurrecTions ) 
give,  when  fhe  is  able  to  overtake  feventeen  years  old  : 
it  were  a  good  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and 
prabbles,  and  defire  a  marriage  between  mafter  Abraham 
and  miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grand-fire  leave  her  feven  hundred 
pounds  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 
Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  flie  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  poflibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well  y  let  us  fee  honeft  Mr.  Page:  is  Falftaff 
there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  defpife  a  liar,  as 
I  do  defpife  one  that  is  falfe  ;  or  as  I  defpife  one  that 
is  not  true.  The  Knight,  Sir  John,  is  there  \  and,  I 
befeech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-wifhers.  I  will 
peat  the  door  [Knocks.]  for  mafter  Page.  What,  hoa-  ? 
Got  blefs  your  houfe  here. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Mr.  Page. 
Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plefling,  and  your  friend,  and 
Juftice  Shallow  \  and  here's  young  mafter  Slender ;  thats 

2  Speaks  small  like  a  woman.]  This  is  from  the  Folio 
of  1623,  and  is  the  true  reading.  He  admires  her  for  the  fvveet- 
nefs  of  her  voice.  But  the  expreffion  is  highly  humourous,  as 
making  her  /peaking  fmall  like  a  woman  one  of  her  marks  of 
distinction  ;  and  the  ambiguity  of  fmall,  which  fignifies  little  as 
well  as  l&iv,  makes  the  expreffion  ftill  more  pleaiant, 

per- 
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peradventures,  fhall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worihips  well.  I  thank 
you  for  my  venifon,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  Mafter  Pagey  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  ;  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart :  I  wifh'd  your  venifon 
better  it  was  ill  kill'd.  How  doth  good  miftrefs  Page? 
and  1  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  ^  with  my 
heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea,  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  good  mafter  Slender. 

Slen.  How  do's  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir  ?  I 
heard  fay,  he  was  out-run  on  Cot f ale. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  Sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not  -y  'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault ;  'tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  Sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can 
there  be  more  faid?  he  is  good  and  fair.  Is  Sir  John 
Falftaff  hzrz* 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within  and  I  would,  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva  It  is  fpoke,  as  a  chriftians  ought  to  lpeak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  mafter  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  fome  fort  confefs  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confefs'd,  it  is  not  redrefs'd  ;  is  not 
that  fo,  mafter  Page  ?  he  hath  wrong'd  me  ;  indeed, 
he  hath  y  at  a  word,  he  hath  ;  believe  me,  Robert 
Shal/cw  Efquire  faith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 
Enter  Sir  John  Falftaff,  Bardolph,  Nym  WPiftol. 

Fal.  Now,  mafter  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me 
to  the  Council  ? 

ShaL  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  kill'd  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kifs'd  your  keeper's  daughter. 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin ;  this  mail  be  anfwer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  aniwer  it  ftrait  :  I  have  done  all  this. 
That  is  now  anfwer'd. 

Shal.  The  Council  fhall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known 
in  Council ;  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Panca  verba,  Sir  John,  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  ?  good  cabbage.  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head  ;  what  matter  have  you  againft  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  againft 
you,  and  againft  your  cony-catching-rafcals  Bardolph, 
Nym,  and  Piftol. 

Bar.  You  Banbury  cheefe  ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pift.  How  now,  Mephoftophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  fay  >  pauca,  feme  :  nice,  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man?  can  you  tell,  coufin  ? 

Eva.  Peace  :  I  pray  you  :  now  let  us  underftand ; 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  underftand  ; 
that  is,  mafter  Page  ;  fidelicet,  mafter  Page  -,  and  there 
is  my  felf;  fidelicet,  my  fclf;  and  the  three  party  is, 
laftly  and  finally,  mine  Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Pag.  We  three  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Ferry  goot ;  J  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book,  and  we  wiil  afterwards  ork  upon  the  caufe 
with  as  great  difcreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal 
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Fal  Pift  oh  

Pift.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam  !  what  phrale  is  this, 
he  hears  with  ear  ?  why,  it  is  afFeclations. 

Fal.  Piftoly  did  you  pick  matter  Slenders  purfe  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  thefe  gloves,  did  he  ;  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
elfe,)  of  feven  groats  in  mill-fixpences,  and  two  Edward 
Ihcvel-boards,  that  coft  me  two  milling  and  two  pence 
a-piece  of  Tead  Miller  ^  by  thefe  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Piftol? 

Eva.  No  ;  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  a  pick-purfe. 

Pift.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !—  Sir  John, 
and  mafter  mine. 
I  Combat  challenge  of  this  3  latten  bilboe : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  Labra's  here ; 
Word  of  denial ;  froth  and  fcum,  thou  ly'ft, 

Slen.  By  thefe  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  advis'd,  Sir,  and  pafs  good  humours  :  I 
will  lay  marry  trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  bale  hu- 
mour on  me  ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it  ; 
for  tho'  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  afs. 

Fal.  What  fay  you,  4  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  fay,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himfelf  out  of  his  five  fentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  fenfes  :  fie,  what  the  Ignorance 

is! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  Sir,  was,  as  they  fay,  ca- 
Ihier'd  ;  and  fo  conclufions  paft  the  car-eires. 

3  —  latin  bilboe :]  Vulg.  old  Quarto,  1619,  latten,  which 
is  right.    Latten  is  tinned  plates  beaten  out  very  thin. 

4  Scarlet  and  John  ?  ]  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's 
companions  ;  but  the  humour  confiftsin  theallufion  to  Bardolptis 
red  face  \  concerning  which  fee  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  the 
fourth. 

Slen. 
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Slen.  Ay,  you  ipake  in  Latin  then  too  •,  but  'tis  no 
matter  ;  I'll  never  be  drunk  whilft  J  Jive  again,  but  in 
honeft,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  :  if  I  be 
drunk,  Til  be  drunk  with  thofe  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  udg  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  thele  matters  deny'd,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  imtb  wine. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  ;  we'll 
drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Oh  heav'n  !  this  is  miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Ford  and  Miftrefs  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  miftrefs  Ford? 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Fordy  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met ;  by  your  leave,  good  miftrefs.         [KiJ/ing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  thefe  gentlemen  welcome :  come, 
we  have  a  hot  venifon  pafty  to  dinner  come,  gentle- 
men ;  I  hope,  we  mail  drink  down  all  unkindnels. 

[Exeunt  Fal,  Page,  &c* 

SCENE  IV. 

Manent  Shallow,  Evans,  and  Slender. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  millings,  I  had  my  book 
of  longs  and  fonnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now,  Simple^  where  have  you  been  ?  I  muft  wait 
on  my  felf,  muft  I  ?  you  have  not  the  book  of  riddles 
about  you,  have  you  ? 

Simp.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  All-hallowmas  laft,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas. 

Vol.  I.  S  Shal 
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Skal.  Come,  coz  ;  come,  coz ;  we  ftay  for  you :  a 
word  with  you,  coz  :  marry  this,  coz :  there  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by 
Sir  Hugh  here ;  do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  Sir,  you  fhaH  find  me  reaibnable :  if  it 
be  fo,  I  fhall  do  that  that  is  reafon. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  underftand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  Sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Mr.  Slender:  I  will 
defcription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do,  as  my  coufin  Shallow  fays  :  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  a  Juftice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  fimple  tho'  I  (land  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  queftion  ;  the  queftion  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  Sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it,  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  fo,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reafonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affeclion  the  'oman  r  let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips  ; 
for  divers  philofophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
the  mind :  therefore  precifely ,  can  you  carry  your  good 
Will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Coufin  Abraham  Slender^  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  will  do,  as  it  mail  become  one 
that  would  do  reafon. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  mull 
■fpeak  poflitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  defires  to- 
wards her. 

Shal.  That  you  muft  will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 

marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that  upon  your 
rcqueft,  coufin,  in  any  reafon. 

Shal 
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Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  fweet  coz  : 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleafure  you,  coz  \  can  you  love  the 
maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  Sir,  at  your  requeft  :  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heav'n 
may  decreafe  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we 
are  marry'd,  and  have  more  occafion  to  know  one  ano- 
ther :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  5  will  grow  more  con- 
tempt :  but  if  you  fay,  marry  her,  I  will  marry  her, 
that  I  am  freely  difiblved,  and  difTolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  ferry  difcretion  anfwer,  fave,  the  faul* 
is  in  th'ort  diffolutely:  the  ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  refolutely  ;  his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think,  my  coufin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  elfe  I  would  I  might  be  hang'd,  h 

SCENE  Ve 
Enter  Miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  miftrefs  Anne :  'would  I  werfc 
young  for  your  fake,  miftrefs  Anne  t 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table  •  my  father  defires 
your  worfhip's  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  miftrefs  Anne: 

Eva.  Od's  plefled  will,  I  will  not  be  abfence  at  the 
Grace.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Evans, 

Anne.  WilPt  pleafe  your  worfhip  to  come  in,  Sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forfooth,  heartily  *  1  am 
very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  Sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forfoothc 
Go,  Sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go  wait  upon  my 
coufin  Shallow :  [  Exit  Simple.  ]  A  Juftice  of  peace 
fometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  mars* 

5  <ivill  grow  more  content :]    A   conundrum  reftored  by 
Mr.  Theobald. 

S  2  i  keep 
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6  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  'till  my  mo- 
ther be  dead  ;  but  what  though,  yet  1  live  like  a  poor 
gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worlhip ;  they 
will  not  fit,  'till  you  come. 

SJen.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I  bruis'd 
my  fhin  th' other  day  with  playing  at  fword  and  dag- 
ger with  a  mailer  of  fence,  three  veneys  for  a  dim  of 
flew'd  prunes ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 
fmell  of  hot  meat  fmce.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  fo  ? 
be  there  bears  i'th'  town  ? 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  Sir ;  I  heard  them  talk'd 

of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  fport  well,  but  I  mall  as  foon  quar- 
rel at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid,  if 
you  fee  the  bear  loofe,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now ;  I  have 
feen  Sackerfon  loofe  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him 
by  the  chain  ;  but  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have 
fo  cry'd  and  ihriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pait :  but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em,  they  are  very  ill-favour'd 
rough  things. 

Enter  Mr.  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  Mr.  Slender ,  come ;  we  flay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 
Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  mall  not  chufe,  Sir 
come  come. 

6  /  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  Sec.  ]  As  great  a 
fool  as  the  pnet  has  made  Slender,  it  appears,  by  his  boalting  ol 
his  'wealthy  his  breeding,  and  his  courage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
win  a  woman.  This  is  a  fine  inftance  of  Shake/pear's  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Slen, 
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Skn.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Slen.  Miftrefs  /Jnne^  your  felf  (hall  go  firft. 
Anne.  Not  I,  Sir  •,  pray  you,  keep  on. 
Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  firft,  truly-la :  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  Sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublefome  j 
you  do  your  felf  wrong,  indeed-la.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Re-enter  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius9 
houfe  which  is  the  way  ;  and  there  dwells  one  miftrefs 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe,  or  his 
dry  nurfe,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  wafher, 
and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet  ^  give  her  this  letter  for 
it  is  a  'oman  that  akogethers  acquaintance  with  miftrefs 
Anne  Page  *,  and  the  letter  is  to  defire  and  require  her 
to  follicit  your  mafter's  defires  to  miftrefs  Anne  Page  : 
I  pray  you,  be  gone  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  din* 
ner  j  there's  pippins  and  cheefe  to  come. 

[Exeunt  fever  ally. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  the  Garter-Imi. 
Enter  FalftafF,  Hoft,  Bardolph,Nym,  Piftol  W  Robin. 

pal.  A  Jt  I N  E  hoft  of  the  garter,  

1V1  Hoft.  What  fays  my  bully  rock  ?  fpeak 
fchollarly,  and  wifely. 

Fat.  Truly,  mine  hoft,  I  muft  turn  away  fome  of 
my  followers. 

S  3  Hoft. 
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Heft.  Difcard,  bully  Hercuks^  cafhierj  let  them 
wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  fit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Hqfl.  Thou'rt  an  Emperor,  C<efar,  Kelfar  and  Phea- 
zar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolpl\  he  fhall  draw,  he  Ihall 
tap ;  faid  I  well,  bully  He  tier  ? 

Fd.  Do  fo.  good  mine  hoft. 

FJcjl.  I  have  ipoke,  let  him  follow ;  let  me  fee  thee 
froth,  and  live :  1  am  at  a  word  ;  follow. 

[Exit  Hoft. 

Fd.  Bardclph,  follow  him  ;  a  tapfter  is  a  good  trade ; 
an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  wither'd  ferving- 
man,  a  frefh  tapfter ;  go,  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  defir'd  :  I  will  thrive. 

[Exit  Bard. 

Pift:  O  bafe  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  tpigot 
wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink,  is  not  the  humour 
conceited  ?  7  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fa!.  I  am  grad,  I  am  fo  quit  of  this  tir.derbox  ; 
his  thefts  were  too  open  his  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful finger,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nyra.  The  good  humour  is  to  fteal  at  a  minute's 
reft." 

Fiji.  Convey,  the  Wife  it  call :  fteal  r  foh ;  x  fico 
for  the  phrafe  1 

Fal.  Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almoft  out  at  heels. 

Fiji.  Why  then,  let  kibes  enfue. 

Fal.  There  Is  no  remedy  :  I  muft  conycatch,  I  muft 
ftifr. 

Young  ravens  muft  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 
Pij'l.  I  ken  the  wight,  he  is  of  fubftance  good. 

7  His  mind  is  not  cercirl,  and  ihtrfsthe  %um6ur  cfit.~]  Added 
ft  im  che  old  Quaito  of  i  *mo. 

Fa;. 
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Fal.  My  honed  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Fiji.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fa!.  No  quips  now,  Pijlol :  indeed,  I  am  in  the 
wafte  two  yards  about  ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waite, 
I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love 
to  Ford's  wife :  I  fpy  entertainment  in  her  Hie  dif- 
courfes,  fhe  carves,  me  gives  the  leer  of  invitation  ;  I 
can  conftrue  the  action  of  her  familiar  ftile,  and  the 
harden:  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  englim'd  right, 
is,  /  am  Sir  John  FalftafFj. 

Pift.  He  hath  ftudy'd  her  well,  8  and  tranflated 
her  out  of  honefty  into  Engliih. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  ;  will  that  humour  pafs  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  me  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purle :  fhe  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pift.  9  As  many  devils  entertain  j  and  to  her,  boy, 
fay  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rifes  -9  it  is  good  ;  humour  me 
the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ;  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  moil  judicious 
1  oeillades  fometimes,  the  beam  of  her  view  guifcled 
my  foot ;  fometimes,  my  portly  belly. 

Pift.  Then  did  the  fun  on  dung-hill  mine.  [AJide, 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

8  and  trav.jlated  her  well,  out  of  honefiy  into  Englijb.  ] 
i.  e.  into  a  corrupt  language.  This  is  extremely  humorous :  But 
I  think  the  word  well,  coming  in  here  a  fecond  time,  is  an  in- 
trufion,  and  mould  be  thruil  out  again,  as  it  burdens  the  diction 
and  obftructs  the  eafy  turn  of  the  thought. 

9  As  many  devils  entertain  — ]  i.  e.  Take  to  your  affiftance 
as  many  devils  as  fhe  has  angels,  and  then  you  may  be  a  match 
for  her. 

i  ——moft  judicious  iliads;]  Read  oeillades,  glances. 
Trench.  Mr.  Pope. 

S  4  Falt 
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FaL  O  fhe  did  fo  courfe  o'er  my  exteriors  with  fuch 
a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
leem-  to  lcorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glafs.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her  •,  lhe  bears  the  purfe  too ; 
fhe  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  ail  gold  and  bounty.  2  I  will 
be  Cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  mall  be  Exchequers 
to  me  •,  they  mall  be  my  Eaji  and  Weft-Indies,  and  I 
will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to 
miftrefs  Page;  and  thou  this  to  miftrefs  Ford:  we  will 
thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pift.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  fide  wear  Heel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  bafe  humour  ;  here,  take  the  hu- 
mour-letter, 1  will  keep  the  haviour  of  reputation. 

FaL  Hold,  Sirrah,  bear  you  thefe  letters  tightly, 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  thefe  golden  lliores.  [To  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanifh  like  hail-ftones,  go  ^ 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'ch5  hoof,  feek  Ihelter,  pack  ! 
3  Fa/ftaffwill  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues    my  felf,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  FalftarTtf;;^  Boy. 

2  I  voiH  be  Cheater  to  them  both,  and  they Jh all  be  Exchequers 
to  me  ;  ]    The  fame  jv  ke  is  intended  here,  as  in  the  fecond  part 

of  Henry  the  fourth,  Act  2.   ►/  will  bar  no  honefl  man 

my  houfe,  ncr  vo  Cheat e*.  Vy  which  is  meant  Efcheatours, 

an  ofHcer  in  the  exchequer,  in  r.ogood  repute  with  the  common 
people. 

3  Falftaff  loiM  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 

French  thrift,  yu  rogues  ;  my  feif  and  skirted  page  J  So 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  honefi  ?nan> s  fortune . 

 'tis  the  comfort  y  that 

Jll  fortune  has  undone  me  into  the  fajhion  : 
Fcr  no<w*  in  this  age,  moji  ?nen  do  begin 
clo  keef  but  one  boy}  ihut  kept  many  men. 


SCENE 


T%e  Mcny  Wjv\\  ^  Windier. 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Pift.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts ;  4  for  gords  and 
Fullam  holds : 
And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor. 
Teller  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  malt  lack, 
Bafe  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge. 

Pift.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  liar. 

Pift.  With  wit,  or  fteel  ? 

Nym.  WTith  both  the  humours,  I  : 
1  will  difcufs  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Ford. 

Pift.  And  I  to  Page  mall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falftaff^  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  fof:  coucfi  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  fhall  not  cool  ;  I  will  incenfe 
Ford  to  deal  with  poifon  ;  I  will  pofTefs  him  with  yel- 
lownefs ;  for  the  Revolt  of  Mien  is  dangerous:  that 
is  my  true  humour. 

Pift.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  male*  contents  :  I  fecond 
thee  j  troop  on. 

[Exeunt 

4   For  gourd,  and  Fu3!am  holds: 

And  high  and  low  beguiles  the  rich  and  poor.']  Fullam  is 
a  cant  term  for  falfe  dice,  high  and  low.  Torriano,  in  his  Italian 
Dictionary,  interprets  Fife  by  falfe  dice,  high  and  lozu  men, 
high  Fullams,  and  Iq-oj  Fullams.  fohnfon,  in  his  Every  man  out 
of  his  humour,  quibbles  upon  this  cant  term.  Who,  he  fer<ve  ?  He 
keeps  high  men  and  low  men,  he  has  a  fair  living  at  Fullam.— 
As  for  Gourd,  or  rather  Gord,  it  was  another  inilrument  of  gam- 
ing,  as  appears  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Scornful  Lady, 

  And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  no«Mt  but  CORDS 

or  nine-pins. 


S  C  E  N-E 
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SCENE  IX. 

Changes  to  Dr.  Cams'*  Houfe. 

Enter  Mijirefs  Quickly,  Simple,  and  John  Rugby. 

£hiic.  U  7HAT,  John  Rugby!  I  pray  thee,  go  to 
VV  the  cafement,  and  fee  if  you  can  fee  my 
matter,  mailer  Doctor  Caius^  coming;  if  he  do,  i'faith, 
and  find  any  body  in  the  houfe,  here  will  be  old  abu- 
fing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  King's  Englijh. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  [Exit  Rugby. 

§{uic.  Go,  and  we'll  have  a  pofTet  for't  foon  at  night, 
in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-coal  fire.  An  ho- 
ned, willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  fervant  fhall  come 
in  houfe  withal  ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor 
no  breed-bate  j  his  word  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
pray'r  ,  he  is  fomething  peevifh  that  way  ;  but  no 
body  but  has  his  fault ;  but  1st  that  pals.  Peter  Sim- 
f!e9  you  fay,  your  name  is. 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

gjiic.  And  mafler  Slender' 's  your  matter  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth. 

£hiic.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forfooth  ,  he  hath  but  a  \ktk  wee-face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain- colour ?d  beard. 

Qgifit  A  foftly-fprighted  man,  is  he  not ; 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  ,  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Qkic.  How  fay  you  ?  oh,  I  fnould  remember  him  ; 
does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  ftrut  in 
his  gate  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Qgic.  Well,  heav'n  fend  Anne  Page  no  worfe  for- 
tune !    Tell  mafter  parfon  Evans,  Til  do  what  I 

S  VI  3  3  can 
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can  for  your  mafter  :  Anns  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wifh  

Enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  matter. 

§uic.  We  mail  all  be  fhent ;  run  inhere,  good  young 
man  go  into  this  clcfet ;  [Jhuts  Simple  in  the  clofet.  ] 
He  will  not  flay  long.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 
what,  John,  I  lay  go,  John,  go  enquire  for  my  ma- 
fter j  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home  :  and  down,  down,  a-down-a,  Sec.  [Sings. 

S     C     E     N     E  X. 

Enter  Do 51  or  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  fmg  ?  I  do  not  like  des  toys  \ 
pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  clofet  un  boitier  verd ; 
a  box,  a  green- a  box ;  do  intend  vat  I  Ipeak  ?  a  green-a 
box. 

Quic.  Ay,  forfooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you. 
I  am  glad,  he  went  not  in  himfclf ;  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad.  [AJ/de. 

Caius.  Fe,fe,  fe,  fe,  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud  je 
nCen  vais  a  la  Cour — la  graiide  affaire. 

Quic.  Is  it  this,  Sir. 

Caius.  Ouy,  mettez  le  au  mon  pocket  5  Depechez, 
quickly  ±  ver  is  dat.  knave  Rugby  1 
§uic.  What,  John  Rugby  f  John! 
Rug.  Here,  Sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby  j  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my 
heel  to  the  Court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long  :  od's  me  !  §u* 
ay  je  oublii  f  dere  is  fome  fimples  in  my  clofet,  dat  I 
will  not  for  the  varJd  I  fhall  leave  behind 
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g$L'.  Ay-me,  he'll  haad  the  young  man  mere,  and 
be  mad. 

Ca;;.a.  O  Dul^Dieb  1 1  viz  is  in  my  cofe:?  vil- 
lain e,  Larrcnl  Rugcy,  my  rapier. 

[PicS  Simple  r&/>/. 

2^jBf.  Good  matter,  be  content. 

C;:xr.  Wherefore  mall  I  be  content-a : 

£Vr.  The  young  man  is  an  hcnei:  man. 

Cua^a.  Whai  fhaai  de  her.;::  mar.  do  in  my  do:e:  ? 
d.re  :s  nc  hcnei:  ma.-,  da;  mail         in  my  defet. 

%£r.  I  befeech  you,  be  not  lb  fiegmarick  5  hear  die 
tram  He  :f  an  errand  :o  me  from  car/an 

Cs:li.  Yell. 

oVjw.  Ay,  forfooth,  to  define  her  to 

^JarV.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

C~::>.s.  i°eace-a  your  tongue,  ibeak-a  your  tale. 

$::<:■:.  denre  mis  h-mrf:  gmrev.-jman  your  maid, 
to  ibiakagocd  vrcrd  ::  mubeii  Jr.;:'  Pjge  for  my 
m alter  in  the  way  cr  marriage. 

This  is  all,  mdeed-Ta ;  but  FD  never  pot  my 
fmger  :n  the  rire,  ana  reed  not. 

Cw's/.  Sir  fend- a-ycu :  &*gh,  b^iUrz  mefbme 
paper  ,  tarry  yea  a  Lirde-a-while. 

£u!-:.  I  am  glad,  he  is  fo  qinet  ;  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  yen  mould  have  heard  him  fo  loud, 
and  ib  mdancholy  :  tut  nctwkhftanding,  man,  Pft  do 
for  your  mailer  what  good  I  can  j  and  the  very  yea 
an  a  the  no  is,  the  French  Doctor  my  mafter;  ( I  may 
raii  h;rr  my  mailer,  k  k  yi  for  I  keep  his  houfe, 
and  I  waib,  wring,  brew,  bake,  icour,  $  drefs  meat 
and  make  the  beds,  and  do  ali  my  felf.)  »  !■»  .. 

Sim.  lis  a  great  charge  to  cpaie  under  one  body's 
hand. 
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Quic.  Are  you  a-vis'd  o'that  ?  you  fhall  find  k  a 
great  charge  ;  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late.  But 
notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  car,  I  would  have 
no  words  of  it,  my  mafter  himfelf  is  in  love  with  mif- 
trefs  Anne  Page  \  but,  notwirh (landing  that,  1  know 
Anne's  mind,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape  ;  give-a  this  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  fhallenge  :  I  will  cut  his  troat  in  de  parke, 
and  I  will  teach  a  fcurvy  jack-a-nape  prieri  to  meddle 

or  make  you  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you 

tarry  here  ;  by  gar,  I  will  cut  all  his  two  ftones  ;  by 
gar,  he  fhall  not  have  a  flone  to  trow  at  his  cog. 

[Exit  Simple. 

Quic.  Alas,  he  fpeaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter'a  ver  dat :  do  you  not  tell- 
aine,  dat  I  fhall  have  Anne  Pr.ge  for  myfeif  ?  by  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  jack  prieil ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine  hoft 
of  de  jarterre  to  meafure  our  weapon  j  by  gar,  I  will 
myfeif  have  Anne  Page. 

£>uic.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  fhall  be  well : 
we  mult  give  folks  leave  to  prate  ;  what,  the  gcod-jer ! 

Caius.  Rugcy,  come  to  the  Court  with  me  ;  by 

gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  fhall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door  ;  —  follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quic.  You  mall  have  An  fooi's-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  tor  mat  \  never  a  Woman 
in  IViv.djor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do, 
nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heav'n. 

Fen!,  [ivitbin.l  Who's  within  there,  hoar 

§>uic.  ^Yho,s  there,  I  trow  ?  come  near  the  houfe,  I 
pray  you. 

SCENE  XL 
Enter  Mr.  Fenton. 
Fcnt.  How  now,  good  woman,  how  dofl  thou  ? 
§>uic.  The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worfhip 
to  ask,  FenL 
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Tent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  miftrefs  Anne  ? 

Shite.  In  truth,  Sir,  and  me  is  pretty,  and  honed, 
and  gentle  •,  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way,  I  praife  heav'n  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'ft  thou  ?  (hall  I 
not  lofe  my  fuit  ? 

ghiic.  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  ;  but 
notwithftanding,  mafter  Fenton^  I'll  be  fworn  on  a 
book,  fhe  loves  you  :  have  not  your  worfhip  a  wart 
above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  and  what  of  that  ? 

£>uic.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ;  good  faith,  it  is 
fuch  another  Nan ;  but,  I  deteft,  an  honeft  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread  ;  we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart : 
I  mall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company  I  but, 
indeed,  fhe  is  given  too  much  to  aliicholly  and  muling  ; 
but  for  you-  Well-  go  to  

Fent.  Well,  I  fhall  fee  her  to  day ;  hold,  there's 
mony  for  thee :  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf  ^  if 
thou  feefl  her  before  me,  commend  me-  - 

Quic.  Will  I  ?  ay,  faith,  that  we  will  :  and  I  will 
tell  your  worfhip  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we 
have  confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewel,  I  am  in  great  hafle  now. 

[Exit. 

Quic.  Farewel  to  your  worfhip.  Truly,  an  honeft 
gentleman,  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does.  Out  upon't,  what  have 
I  forgot?  [Exit. 
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A  C  T    II.     SCENE  I. 

Before  Page'*  Houfe. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  with  a  Letter. 

Mrs.  Page. 

WHAT,  have  I  fcap'd  love-letters  in  the  holy- 
day-time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
fubjecl  for  them  ?  let  me  fee : 

Ask  me  no  reafon,  why  I  love  you  ;  for  1  tho'  love  ufe 
reafon  for  his  preeifian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  coun- 
fellor :  you  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I  ;  go  to  then, 
there' *s  Jympathy  :  you  are  merry,  fo  am  7 ;  ha  I  ha  ! 
then  there9  s  more  Jympathy  •,  you  love  fack,  and  fo  do  I  % 
would  you  defire  better  Jympathy  ?  let  it  fuffice  thee, 
miftrefs  Page,  at  the  leajt  if  the  love  of  a  foldier  can 
fuffice,  that  I  love  thee.   I  will  not  fay,  pity  me,  'tis 
not  a  foldier-like  phrafe  ;  but  I  fay,  love  me  : 
By  me,  thine  own  true  Knight,  by  day  or  night, 
Or  any  kind  of  light,  with  all  his  might, 
For  thee  to  fight.  John  FalftafF. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ?  O  wicked,  wicked 
world  !  one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  (how  himfelf  a  young  gallant !  what  unweigh'd  be- 
haviour hath  this  Flemijh  drunkard  pickt,  i'th'  devil's 

I  thf  lo<ve  ufe  reafon  for  bis  precifian,  he  admits  him  not  for 
his  counfellor ;  ]  This  is  obfeure  ;  but  the  meaning  is,  tho>  love 
ptrmit  reafon  to  tell  what  is  fit  to  he  done,  he  feldom  fol/oivs  its 

advice.  By  precifian,  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a  mo  e  than 

o/dinary  degree  of  virtue  and  fanclity.  On  which  account  the/ 
gave  this  name  to  the  puritans  of  that  time.    So  Osborne,  . 
Conform  their  mode,  words  and  looks  to  thefe  PRECISIANS. 
And  Maine,  in  his  City  match, 

—      ■/  did  commend 
igrtkt  pp. e cis  ian  to  her,  for  her  uwmax* 

name 
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name,  out  of  my  converfation,  that  he  dares  in  this 
manner  afifay  me  ?  why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my 
company  :  what  fhould  I  fay  to  him  ?  I  was  then  fru- 
gal of  my  mirth,  heav'n  forgive  me:  why,  *  I'll  exhi- 
bit a  Bill  in  the  Parliament  for  the  putting  down  of 
Mum  :  how  mall  I  be  reveng'd  on  him  ?  for  reveno-'d 
I  will  be,  as  fure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  pud- 
dings. 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mrs.  Page,  trull  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  And  truft  me,  I  was  coming  to  you  ; 
you  look  very  ill. 

2    Pll  exhibit  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  putting  down  of 
hen]  Mr.  Theobald  fays,  we  muft  necelfarily  read, 

 for  putting  down  of  fat  men.  But  how  is  the  mat- 
ter mended  ?  or  the  thought  made  lefs  ridiculous  ?  Shakefpear 
wrote, 

— for  the  putting  down  of  m  u  M,  i.e.  the  fattening 
liquor  To  called.    So  Fletcher  in  his  Wild-goofe  chafe  :   What  a 
cold  I  have  over  my  fiomacb,  vjould  I  had  fame  mum.   This  it 
truly  humorous,  and  agrees  with  the  character  me  had  juft  be- 
fore given  him  of  Flemtfh  drunkard.  But  the  greateit  confirmation 
of  this  conje&ure  is  the  allufion  the  words,  in  queftion,  bear  to 
a  matter  then  publickly  tranfacling.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 
appears  to  have  been  wrote  in  1601,  or  very  fhortly  after.  And 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  Simon  D'  Ewes'  journal,  that  no  home 
affair  made  more  noife  in  and  out  of  parliament  at  that  time, 
than  the  fuppreffion  and  regulation  of  taverns,  inns,  ale-houfes, 
ftrong  liquors  and  the  drinkers  of  them.    In  the  Parliament  held 
1597,   a  bill  was  brought  into  both  houfes,    For  fupprefiing 
the  multitude  of  MalJIers,  &c.     Another,  To  reftrain  the  excef- 
Jive  making  of  Malt,    and  diforderly  brewing  of  Jlrong  beer. 
Another,  For  regulation  of  Inns,  Taverns,  &c.     In  the  next 
Parliament,  held  1601,  was  a  biff,  For  the  fapprejfing  of  the 
multitude  of  Ale-houfes  and  Tipling-houfes.     Another,  Againjf 
excejfive  and  common  drunkennej's  ;  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
nature.  Some  of  which,  after  much  canvaffing,  were  thrown  out, 
and  others  paiTed  into  Acls. 

Mrs.  PcrL 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 
fhew  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet  I  fay,  I  could 
fhew  you  to  the  contrary  :  O  miftrefs  Page,  give  me 
fome  counfel. 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
reipecl,  I  could  come  to  fuch  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman,  take  the  ho* 
nour ;  what  is  it  ?  diipenfe  with  triflles ;  what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  fo,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  3  What,  thou  lieft !  Sir  Alice  Ford '!  thefe 
Knights  will  lack,  and  fo  thou  mouldft  not  alter  the 
article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  day-light  \  here,  read,  read  ; 
perceive,  how  I  might  be  knighted :  I  fhall  think  the 
worfe  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  dif- 
ference of  men's  liking  ;  and  yet  he  would  not  fwear ; 
prais'd  women's  modefty  and  gave  fuch  orderly  and 
well-behav'd  reproof  to  all  uncomelinefs,  that  I  would 
have  fworn  his  dilpofltion  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keap 
place  together,  than  the  hundredth  Pfalm  to  the  tune 
of  Green  Sleeves.    What  temper!,  I  trow,  threw  this 

3  What,  thou  lieft  f  Sir  Alice  Ford  ?  thefe  Knights  witl  HACK, 
and  fo  thou  Jhouldji  not  alter  the  article  of 'thy  gentry .]  The  unin- 
telligible ncnfenfe  of  this  fpeech  is  hardly  to  be  matched.  The 
change  of  a  fingle  letter  has  occafioned  it,  which  is  thus  eafily 
removed.  Read  and  point,  —  Thefe  Knights  n.vill  lack,  and 
fo  thou  Jhouldji  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  The  other  had 
faid,  1  could  be  knighted,  meaning,  /  could  ha  ve  a  Knight  for 
tny  lever  ;  her  companion  tcck  it  in  the  other  fenfe,  of  conferring 

the  title,  and  fays,  What,  then  lieft  !  Sir  Alice  Ford  !   thefe 

Knights  will  lack  a  title,  [  /.  e.  rifciue  the  punifnment  of  degra- 
dation] rather  than  not  make  a  ivhore  of  thee.']   For  we  are  to 

obferve  that  and  for  thou  /houldft- not,  is  a  mode  of  fpeech, 

amonglt  the  writers  of  that  time,  equivalent  to  rather  than 

thou  Jhouldft  nof. 

Vol.  I.  T  whale, 
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whale,  with  fo  many  tun  of  oyl  in  his  belly,  a' more  at 
Wind/or  ?  how  mall  I  be  reveng'd  on  him  ?  I  think, 
the  bed  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  'till  the 
wicked  fire  of  luft  have  melted  him  in  his  own  greafe. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs.  To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
tnyftery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy 
letter  j  but  let  thine  inherit  flrft,  for,  I  protefl,  mine 
never  fhall.  I  warrant,  he  has  a  thoufand  of  thefe  let- 
ters, writ  with  blank-fpace  for  different  names ;  nay, 
more ;  and  thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition  :  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts 
into  the  prefs,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  ra- 
ther be  a  giantcfs,  and  lye  under  mount  Pelion.  Well, 
I  will  find  you  twenty  lafcivious  turtles,  ere  one  chafte 
man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  fame,  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words  ;  what  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not ;  it  makes  me  almofl 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honefty.  I'll  enter- 
tain myfelf  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal  ; 
for,  fure,  unlefs  he  knew  fome  Strain  in  me,  that  I 
know  not  myfelf,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me 
in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  it  you  ?  Til  be  fure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  fea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd  on  him  ; 
let's  appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  fhow  of  com- 
fort in  his  fuit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  de- 
lay, till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horfes  to  mine  Hoft  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  Nay,  I  will  confent  to  aft  any  villany 
againft  him,  that  may  not  fully  the  charinefs  of  our  ho- 
nefty :  oh,  that  my  husband  faw  this  letter !  it  would 

give  eternal  food  to  his  jealoufie. 

Mrs.  Page, 
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Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes,  and  my 
good  man  tooj  he's  as  far  from  jealou fie,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  caufe  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeafure- 
abJe  diftance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  confult  together  againft  this  grea- 
fie  Knight.    Come  hither.  [They  retire. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ford  with  Piftol,  Page  with  Nym, 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  fo. 
Pifi.  Hope  is  a  curtal-dog  in  fome  affairs. 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 
Pifi.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor, 

Both  young  and  eld,  one  with  another,  Ford  -> 
He  loves  thy  galiy-mawfry,  Ford,  perpend. 
Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pifi.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou, 
like  Sir  Acleon^  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels — 03 
odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  Sir  ? 

Pifi.  The  horn,  I  fay  :  farewel. 
Take  heed,  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night. 

Take  heed  ere  fummer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  af- 
fright. 

Away,  Sir  corporal  Nym.-  

Believe  it,  Page,  he  fpeaks  fenfe, 

[Exit  Piftol. 
Ford.  I  will  be  patient    I  will  find  out  this. 
Nym.  And  this  is  true  :  I  like  not  the  humour 
of  lying    he  hath  wrong' d  me  in  fome  humours : 
I  mould  have  borne  the  humour'd  letter  to  her  ;  but 

T  2  I  have~ 
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*  I  have  a  fword,  and  it  mall  bite  upon  my  neceflity. 
He  loves  your  wife  ;  there's  the  ftiort  and  the  long. 
My  name  is  Corporal  Nym  I  fpeak,  and  I  avouch 
'tis  true  :  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falfiaff  loves  your 
Wife.  Adieu  ;  I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and 
cheefe  :  adieu.  [Exit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  a' !  here's  a  fellow, 
frights  humour  out  of  its  wits. 

Ford,  Twill  feek  out  Faljiaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  fuch  a  drawling,  affedting  rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it :  well. 

Page.  5  I  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Catalan,  tho'  the 
prieft  o'  th'  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 
Ford.  'Twas  a  good  fenfible  fellow  :  well. 

5  I  ha<ve  a  fword,  and  it  /ball  bite  upon  my  neceffity.  He  loves 
your  wife;  &c]  This  abfurd  paffage  may  be  pointed  into  fenfe. 
/  ha<ve  a  fword,  and  it  foall  bite — — upon  my  necejfity ,  he  loves 

your  wife,  Sec.          Having  faid  his  /word  fhould  bite,  he  Hops 

fhort,  as  was  fitting :  For  he  meant  that  it  mould  bite  upon  the 
high-way.  And  then  turns  to  the  fubjecl  of  his  conference,  and 
fwears,  by  his  necejfity,  that  Faljlajf 'loved  his  wife. 

5  I  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Cataian,  ]  Mr.  Theobald  has  here 
a  pleafant  note,  as  ufual.  This  is  a  piece  of  fatire  that  did  not 
want  its  force  at  the  time  of  this  play's  appearing  ;  tho1  the  hijlory 
on  which  it  is  grounded  is  become  obfolete.  And  then  tells  a  long 
ftory  of  Martin  Frobifher  attempting  the  north- weft  paffage,  and 
bringing  home  a  black  ftone,  as  he  thought,  rich  in  gold- ore: 
that  it  proved  not  fo,  and  that  therefore  Catalans  and  Frobifhers 
became  by-words  for  vain  boafters.— -  The  whole  is  an  idle 
dream.  All  the  myftery  of  the  term  Catalan,  for  a  liar,  is  only 
this.  China  was  anciently  called  Cataia  or  Cathay,  by  the  firft 
adventurers  that  travelled  thither ,  fuch  as  M.  Paulo,  and  our 
Mandeville,  who  told  fuch  incredible  wonders  of  this  new  dis- 
covered empire,  (in  which  they  have  not  been  outdone  even  by 
the  Jefuits  themfelves,  who  followed  them )  that  a  notorious 
liar  was  ufually  called  a  Cataian. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford  come  forwards. 
Page.  How  now,  Msg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  yon,  George?  hark  you. 
Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  fweet  Franks  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy.  Get 
you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Faith,  thou  haft  fome  crotchets  in  thy 
head.    Now,  will  you  go,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you.  You'll  come  to  din- 
ner, George  ?  Look,  who  comes  yonder ;  fhe  fhall  be 
our  meflenger  to  this  paultry  Knight. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Truft  me,  I  thought  on  her,  fhe'U  fit  it. 
Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  fee  my  daughter  Anne  ? 
Quick.  Ay,  forfooth    and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
miftrefs  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  fee ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[Ex.  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

SCENE  V. 

Page.  How  now,  mafter  Ford? 
Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you 
not? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  flaves ;  I  do  not  think,  the  Knight 
would  offer  it ;  but  thefe,  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoak  of  his  difcarded  men  5 
very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  fervice. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

P*?e,  Marry,  were  they. 

T  3  Ford; 
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Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.  Does  he 
lye  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  fhould  intend  his 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loofe  to 
him  ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  fharp  words, 
let  it  lye  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  mifdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together ;  a  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident \  I  would  have  nothing  lye  on  my  head ;  I  can- 
not be  thus  fatisfy'd. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Hon:  of  the  Garter 
comes ;  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  mony  in 
his  purfe,  when  he  looks  fo  merrily.  How  now, 
mine  Hoft  ? 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Hoft  and  Shallow. 

Hoft.  How  now,  bully  Rock  ?  thou'rt  a  gentleman  % 
cavalerio-juftice,  I  fay. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  Hoft,  I  follow.  Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  mafter  Page,  Mafter  Page^  will 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  fport  in  hand. 

Hoft.  Tell  him,  cavalier o-juftice ;  tell  him,  bully 
Rock. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir 
Hugh  the  Welch  prieft5  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Hoft  o'th'  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Hoft.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully  Rock? 

Shal.  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold  it?  my  merry 
Hoft  hath  had  the  meafuring  of  their  weapons,  and,  I 
think,  he  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places  j  for, 
believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parfon  is  no  jefter.  Hark,  I 
will  tell  you  what  our  fport  mall  be. 

Hoft,  Haft  thou  no  fqit  againft  my  Knight,  my 
gueft-cavalier  ? 

Ford. 
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Ford.  None,  I  protefl: ;  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  fack  to  give  me  recourle  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
my  name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jeff . 

Hoft.  My  hand,  bully  :  thou  fhalt  have  cgrefs  and 
regrefs  ;  faid  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  m.all  be  Brook.  It 
is  a  merry  Knighr.    6  Will  you  go  on,  Heris  ? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  hoft. 
'  Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill 
in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  "  Tut,  Sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more ;  in 
"  tnele  times  you  Hand  on  diftance,  your  paries,  ftoo 
"  cado's,  and  I  know  not  what:  'tis  the  heart,  mafter 
"  Page  ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  feen  the  time,  with 
"  my  long  fword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall 
44  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Hoft.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  :  mail  we  wag? 

Page.  Have  with  you  ;  I  had  rather  hear  them  fcold 
than  fight.  [Exeunt  Hod,  Shallow  and  Page. 

Ford.  Tho*  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  and  7  ftand  fo 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  fo  eafily.  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
houfe;  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well, 
I  will  look  further  into't  ;  and  I  have  a  difguife  to 

6  Will  you  go  an  heirs  ?]  This  nenfenfe  is  fpoken  to  Shallow* 
We  fhould  read, 

Will  you  go  on,  Heris  ? 
i.  e.  Will  you  go  on,  Mailer.    Heris,  an  old  Scotch  word  for  mailer. 

7  ft  and  fo  firmly  on  his  ■ivife''s  frailty,]  Thus  ail  the  Copies.  But 
Mr.  Theobald  has  no  conception  how  am  man  could  Hand  firmly  on. 
his  wife's  frailty.  And  why  ?  Became  he  had  no  conception  how 
he  could  fland  upon  it,  without  knowing  what  it  was.  But  if  I 
tell  a  ftranger,  that  the  bridge  he  is  abou;  to  crofs  is  rotten,  and 
he  believes  it  not,  but  will  go  on,  may  1  not  fay,  when  I  fee  him 
upon  it,  that  he  ltands  firmly  on  a  rotten  plank?  Yet  he  has 
changed  frailty  for  fealty,  and  the  Oxford  Editor  has  followed 
him.  But  they  took  the  phrafe,  to  ftand firmly  on,  to  fignify  to 
inftfl  upon  ;  whereas  it  fignihes  to  reft  upon,  which  the  character 
of  a  fecure  fool,  given  to  him,  (hews.  So  that  the  common  read- 
ing has  an  elegance  that  would  be  loft  in  the  alteration. 

Vol.  I.  T  4  *°und 
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found  Falftaff :  if  I  find  her  honeft,  I  lofe  not  my 
labour  ,  if  fhe  be  otherwife,  'tis  labour  well  beftow'd. 

{Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  the  Garter- Inn. 
Enter  Falftaff  W  Piftol. 

Fal.  ¥  Will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Jl  Fiji.  Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyfter, 
which  I  with  fword  will  open —  8 1  will  retort  the  fum 
in  Equipage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  Sir,  you 
mould  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  ;  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you,  and 
your  couch-fellow,  Nim  or  elfe  you  had  look'd 
through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damn'd  in  hell  for  fwearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  foldiers,  and  tall  fellows.  And  when 
miftrefs  Bridget  loft  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadft  it  not. 

Fiji.  Didft  thou  not  lhare  ?  hadft  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

FaL  Reafon,  you  rogue,  reafon  :  think'ft  thou,  I'll 
endanger  my  foul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you :  go,  9  a  lhort  knife 
and  a  throng,  to  your  manour  of  Fickt-hatch  \  go, 
you'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  !  you  ftand 
upon  your  honour !  why,  thou  unconfinable  bafenefs, 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  ho- 
nour precife.  I,  I,  I  myfelf  fometimes,  leaving  the 
fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  ho- 

8  I  will  retort  the  fum  in  equipage.]  This  is  added  from  the 
old  Quarto  of  1 619,  and  means,  1  will  pay  you  again  in  itolen 
goods. 

9  a  Jbort  knife  and  a  throng.  ]  So  Lear,  When  Cutpurfes  come 
not  to  throngs. 

nour 
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nour  in  my  ncceiTity,  am  fain  to  muffle,  to  hedge  and 
to  lurch ;  and  yet  you  rogue  will  enfconfe  your  rags, 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lettice  phrafes, 
and  1  your  bold-bearing  oaths,  under  the  flicker  of 
your  honour  !  you  will  not  do  it,  you ! 

Pift.  I  do  relent  j  what  wouldft  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  fpeak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly. 

Quic.  Give  your  worfhip  good  morrow. 
Fd.  Good  morrow,  good  wife. 
gjuic*  Not  fo,  and't  pleafe  your  worfhip, 
Fal,  Good  maid,  then. 

Quic.  I'll  be  fworn,  as  my  mother  was,  the  firfb 
hour  I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  fwearer :  what  with  me  ? 

g)uic.  Shall  I  vouchfafe  your  worfhip  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thoufand,  fair  woman,  and  I'll  vouchfafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

§hiic.  There  is  one  miftrefs  Ford,  Sir :  I  pray,  come 
a  little  nearer  this  ways :  I  myfelf  dwell  with  Mr. 
Doctor  Cairn. 

Fal.  Well,  on :  miftrefs  Ford,  you  fay  

Quie.  Your  worfhip  lays  very  true :  I  pray  your 
worfhip,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  no  body  hears :  mine  own  peo- 
ple, mine  own  people. 

Quic.  Are  they  fo  ?  heav'n  blefs  them,  and  make 
them  his  fervants ! 

Fal.  Well:  miftrefs  For  d, — what  of  her? 

i  your  hold-  beating  oaths ;]  We  fnould  read  bold-  bearing 
$aths>  i.  e.  out-facing. 
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Quic.  Why,  Sir,  file's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord, 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  heav'n  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray  

Fal.  Miftreis  Ford,  come,  miftrefs  Ford  

£>uic.  Marry,  this  is  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  it  j 
you  have  brought  her  into  fuch  a  canaries,  as  'tis  won- 
derful :  the  belt  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windfor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  fuch 
a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  \  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift,  fmelling 
fo  fweetly  ;  all  musk  and  fo  rufsling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  filk  and  gold,  and  in  fuch  aliigant  terms,  and  in  fuch 
wine  and  fugar  of  the  befl,  and  the  faireft,  that  would 
have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her.  I  had  my- 
felf  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defie 
all  angels,  in  any  fuch  fort  as  they  fay,  but  in  the  way 
of  honefty ;  and  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  fo  much  as  fip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudeft  of  them 
all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more, 
penfioners  ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  fays  fhe  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
She  Mercury. 

Quic.  Marry,  (he  hath  receiv'd  your  letter,  for  the 
which  fhe  thanks  you  a  thoufand  times  •,  and  fhe  gives 
you  to  notifie,  that  her  husband  will  be  abfence  from 
his  houfe  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. 

Quic.  Ay,  forfooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
fee  the  picture,  me  fays,  that  you  wot  of:  mailer  Ford, 
her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas !  the  fweet 
woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him,  he's  a  very  jealou lie- 
man  ;  fhe  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good 
heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  :  woman,  commend  me  to  her, 
I  will  not  fail  her. 

§uic< 
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£$uk.  Why,  you  fay  well :  But  I  have  another  mef- 
fenger  to  your  worfhip  miftrefs  Page  has  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you  too  and  let  me  tell  you  in 
your  ear,  lhe's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modeft  wife,  and  one 
(I  tell  you)  that  will  not  mife  you  morning  nor  even- 
ing prayer,  as  any  is  in  Wind/or ,  whoe'er  be  the  other ; 
and  lhe  bad  me  tell  your  worfhip,  that  her  husband  is 
feldom  from  home,  but,  lhe  hopes,  there  will  come  a 
time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  fo  doat  upon  a  man ; 
furely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la  \  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  afture  thee  ;  fetting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

S^uic.  Blefling  on  your  heart  for't ! 

Fal.  But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  -y  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me  ? 

9}uic.  That  wereajeft,  indeed;  they  have  not  fo 
little  grace,  I  hope;  that  were  a  trick,  indeed!  but 
miftrefs  Page  would  defire  you  to  fend  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves  :  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  in- 
fection to  the  little  page  \  and,  truly,  mailer  Page  is 
an  honeft  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Wind/or  leads  a  better 
life,  than  fhe  does  do  what  lhe  will,  fay  what  fhe  will, 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  fhe  lift,  rife  when  lhe 
lift,  all  is  as  me  will ;  and,  truly,  fhe  deferves  it ;  for 
if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  JVindfor^  truly,  fhe  is  one. 
You  muft  fend  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal  Why,  I  will. 

Quk.  Nay,  but  do  fo  then ;  and  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both,  and  in  any  cafe  have 
a  nay- word,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind  : 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  underftand  any  thing  ;  for 
'tis  not  good,  that  children  mould  know  any  wicked- 
nefs  :  old  folks,  you  know,  have  difcretion,  as  they  fay, 
and  know  the  world. 

Fal  Fare  thee  well  3  commend  me  to  them  both  : 

there's 
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there's  my  purfe,  I  am  yet  thy  debtor.  Boy,  go  along, 
with  this  woman.    This  news  diftracts  me ! 

[Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 
Tift.  1  This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers : 
Clap  on  more  fails ;  purfue ;  up  with  your  fights ; 
Give  fire    me  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  Pi&ol 

Fat.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body,  than  I  have  done  ;  will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence 
of  fo  much  mony,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  good  body,  I 
thank  thee ;  let  them  fay,  'tis  grofsly  done  \  fo  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter, 

Z  This  punk  %s  one  of  Cupid's  carriers, 

Clap  on  more  fails',  purfue ;  up  with  your  fights, 
Gi-ve  fire ;  Jhe  is  my  prize.]    This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid'/ 
carriers,  is  a  plaufible  reading,  yet  abfurd  on  examination.  For 
are  not  all  punks  Cupid's  carriers P  Shakefpear  certainly  wrote, 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupidj  carriers , 
and  then  the  fenfe  is  proper,  and  the  metaphor,  which  is  all  the 
way  taken  from  the  marine,  entire.    A  Pink  is  a  veffel  of  the 
fmall  craft,  employed  as  a  carrier  (and  fo  called)  for  merchants. 
Fletcher  ufes  the  word,  in  his  Tamer  Tamed, 

This  PINK,  this  painted  foifi,  this  cockle-boat, 
To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defy  ?ne,  Friends! 
A  -well-kno-wn  man-of-war  — 
As  to  the  word  fights,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  quotation,  it  was 
then,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  now,  a  common  fea-term. 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his  voyages,  p.  66.  fays,— —  For  once  -we 
cleared  her  deck,  and  had  -we  been  able  to  have  fpared  but  a  dozen 
men,  doubt lefs  -we  had  done  -with  her  -what  -we  -would',  for  fhe  had 
no  clofe  figths,  i.  e.  if  1  underjland  it  right,  no  fmall  arms. 
So  that  by  fights  is  meant  any  manner  of  defenfe,  either  fmall  arms 
or  cannon.    So  Dryden,  in  his  tragedy  of  Amboyna, 
Up  -with  your  fights, 
And  your  nettings  prepare,  Sec. 
But,  not  confidering  this,  I  led  the  Oxford  Editor  into  a  filly  con- 
jecture, which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  of  putting  into  his  text, 
which  is  indeed  a  proper  place  for  it, 

Up  -with  yond'  frigat. 


scene; 
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SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  matter  3  Brook  below 
would  fain  fpeak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  fent  your  worfhip  a  morning's  draught 
of  feck. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  [Exit  Bardolph.]  fuch  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  with  fuch  liquor.  Ah  ! 
ah !  miftrefs  Ford  and  miftrefs  Ptfg?,  have  I  encompafs'd 
you  ?  go  to,  via ! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  difguis'd. 
Ford.  Blefs  you,  Sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  Sir ;  would  you  fpeak  with  me  ? 
Ford.  I  make  bold  to  prefs  with  fo  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

FaL  You're  welcome  5  what's  your  will  ?  give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  fpent  much ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  matter  Brook,  I  defire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

For d.  Good  Sir  John,  I  fue  for  yours ;  not  to  charge 
you  ;  for  I  mutt  let  you  underftand,  I  think  myfelf  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are,  the  which  hath 
fomething  embolden5 d  me  to  this  unfeafon'd  intrufion ; 
for  they  fay,  if  mony  go  before,  all  ways  do  lye  open. 

FaL  Mony  is  a  good  foldier,  Sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  mony  here  trou- 

3  Edition  of  1619,  in  all  the  fucceeding  editions  this  name  of 
Brook  (I  can't  tell  why)  is  alter'd  to  Broom  :  whereas  it  is  manifelt 
from  this  conceit  upon  the  name  that  it  mould  be  Brook. 

Mr.  Pope. 

bles 
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bles  me  •,  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  Sir  John,  take 
all,  or  half,  for  earing  me  of  the  carriage. 

FaL  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deferve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

FaL  Speak,  good  mafter  Brook,  I  mall  be  glad  to 
be  your  fervant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear,  you  are  a  fcholar ;  (I  will  be  brief 
with  you)  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  tho'  I  had  never  fo  good  means,  as  defire,  to  make 
myfelf  acquainted  with  you :  I  mall  difcover  a  thing  to 
you,  wherein  I  mull  very  much  lay  open  mine  own 
imperfections ;  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  regifter  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pafs 
with  a  reproof  the  eafier  •,  fith  you  yourfelf  know,  how 
eafie  it  is  to  be  fuch  an  offender. 

FaL  Very  well:  Sir,  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

FaL  Well,  Sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  lov'd  her ;  and,  I  proteft  to  you, 
beftow'd  much  on  her;  follow'd  her  with  a  doating 
obfervance ;  ingrofs'd  opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd 
every  flight  occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give 
me  fight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  prefents  to 
give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know 
what  fhe  would  have  given :  briefly,  I  have  purfued 
her,  aslove  hath  purfu'd  me,  which  hadi  been  on  the 
wing  of  all  occaflons.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited, 
either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means ;  meed,  I  am  fure, 
I  have  received  none  ;  unlefs  experience  be  a  jewel ; 
That  I  have  purchas'd  at  an  infinite  rate,  and  That 
hath  taught  me  to  fay  this  ; 

"  Love  like  ajhadow  flies,  when  fubftance  love  purfues; 
M  Purfluing  That  that  flies,  and  flying  what  $ur flues. 

FaL 
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.  faL  Have  you  receiv'd  no-  promifc  of  fattsfe&ion 
at  her  hands ?.  .... 
Ford.  Never. 

Fat.  Have  you  importun'd  her  to  fuch  a  purpofe? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  houfe,  built  on  another  man's 
ground  ;  fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice,  by  miftaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpofe  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  fay,  that  tho'  Hie  appear  honeft  to  me,  yet 
in  other  places  (lie  enlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far,  that  there 
is  fhrewd  conftruclion  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir  John^ 
here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpofe :  You  are  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  difcourfe,  of  great  ad- 
mittance, authentick  in  your  place  and  perfon,  gene- 
rally allow' d  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and 
learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O  Sir  ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it ;  there  is  mony, 
ipend  it,  fpend  it  fpend  more,  fpend  all  I  have,  only 
give  me  fo  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  ^as  to 
lay  an  amiable  fiege  to  the  honefty  of  this  Ford's  wife ; 
ufe  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  confent  to  you ;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  foon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your 
affection,  that  I  mould  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ? 
methinks,  you  prefcribe  to  yourfelf  very  prepofte- 
roufly. 

Ford.  O,  underftand  my  drift  me  dwells  fo  fecurely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my 
foul  dares  not  prefent  itfelf ;  me  is  too  bright  to  be 
look'd  againft.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any 
detection  in  my  hand,  my  defires  had  inftance  and  ar- 
gument to  commend  themfeives  ;  I  could  driue  her 
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then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage- vow,  and  a  thoufand  other  her  defences, 
which  now  are  too  too  ftrongly  embattel'd  againft  me. 
What  fay  you  to't,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Matter  Brock,  I  will  Erft  make  bold  with  your 
mony  next,  give  me  your  hand  and  l?ft,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  {hall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Fcrd.  O  good  Sir ! 

Fal.  Matter  Brook,  I  fay,  you  mall. 

Fcrd.  Want  no  mony,  Sir  John,  you  mall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  miftrefs  Ford,  mafter  Brock,  you  mail 
want  none ;  I  mall  be  with  her,  I  may  tell  you,  by  her 
own  appointment.  Even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
aiTiftant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  ;  I  fay,  I  fhall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time 
the  jealous  rafcally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth; 
come  you  to  me  at  night,  you  fhall  know  how  I 
fpeec. 

Ford.  I  am  bleft  in  your  acquaintance  :  do  you  know 
Fcrd,  Sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave,  I  know  him 
not :  yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor  they  fay, 
the  jealous  wittoliy  knave  hath  maffes  of  mony,  for 
the  which  his  wife  feems  to  be  weii-favour'd.  J  will 
ufe  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly -rogue's  coffer  \ 
and  there's  my  harveft-home. 

Fcrd.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  faw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  felt-butter  rogue  I 
will  flare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel ;  it  (hall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  Cuckold's 
horns.  Mafter  Brook,  thou  malt  know,  I  will  predo- 
minate over  the  peafant ;  and  thou  (halt  lye  with  his 
wife :  Come  to  me  foon  at  night  Fori s  a  knave,  and 
I  will  aggravate  his  ftile :  thou,  mafter  Brook,  (halt 
know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold  :  come  to  me  foon 
at  night.  [Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  X. 

Ford.  What  a  damrfd  Epicurean  rafcal  is  this !  my 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.  Who  fays* 
this  is  improvident  jcaloulie?  my  wife  hath  font  to 
him,  the  hou/f«s  fixt,  the  match  is  made;  would  any 
man  have  thought  this?  fee  the  hell  of  having;  a  fkHe 
woman  !  my  bed  ihall  be  abus'd,  my  coffers  ranfack'd, 
my  reputation  gnawn  at  •,  and  I  fnall  not  only  receive 
this  villainous  wrong,  but  (land  under  the  adoption  of 
abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  the  wrong, 
Tereis,  names ;  Amaimon  founds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ; 
Barbafon,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the 
names  of  fiends ;  but  cuckold,  wittol,  cuckold !  the 
devil  himfelf  hath  not  fuch  a  name.  Page  is  an  afs,  a 
fecure  afs,  he  will  truft  his  wife ;  he  will  not  be  jealous : 
I  will  rather  truft  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parfon 
Flugb  the  Welchman  with  my  cheefe,  an  Frijhman  with 
my  Aquavit*  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herfelf :  then  fhe  plots, 
then  fhe  ruminates,  then  fhe  devifes:  and  what  they 
think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will  break 
their  hearts  but  rhey  will  effect  Heav'n  be  prais'd 
for  my  jealoufie !  Eleven  o'clock  the  hour;  I  will 'pre- 
vent this,  detect  my  wife,  be  reveng'd  on  Falftaff,  and 
lau2;h  at  Page :  I  will  about  it:  better  three  hours  too 
foon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie ;  cuckold, 
cuckold,  cuckold!  [Ex;:, 

SCENE  XL 

Changes  to  Windfor  Park. 
Enter  Cain?  and  Rugby, 

Caius.  JACK  Uugby! 
I     Rug.  Sir. 

Cams.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack? 
Vol.  L  U  Rug, 
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Rug.  'Tis  pad  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  promis'd 
to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  fave  his  foul,  dat  he  is  no 
come  *,  he  has  pray  his  pible  well,  dat  he  is  no  come : 
by  gar,  Jack  Rugby  ^  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wife,  Sir  j  he  knew,  your  worihip  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  not  4  fo  dead  as  me 
vill  make  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack\  I  vill  tell 
you  how  I  will  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  Sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Hoft,  Shallow,  Slender  and  Page. 

Hoft.  'Blefs  thee,  bully  Doctor. 
Shal.  'Save  you,  Mr.  Doctor  Caius. 
Page.  Now,  good  Mr.  Doctor. 
Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  Sir. 
Cains,  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come 
for  ? 

Hoft.  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foigne,  to  fee 
thee  traverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there,,  to  lee 
thee  pafs  thy  puncto,  thy  ftock,  thy  reverfe,  thy  dif- 
tance,  thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  Is 
he  dead,  my  Franf eyes?  ha,  bully?  what  fays  my 
JEfculapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha?  is 
he  dead,  bully-ftale?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack-Prieft  of  de 
vorld ;  he  is  not  mow  his  face. 

Hoft!  Thou  art  a  Caftalion-king-Urinal :  Heclor  of 
Greece ,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you  bear  witness,  that  me  have  flay 
fix  or  feven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come, 

Shal.  He  is  the  wife  man,  Mr.  Doctor;  he  is  a  curer 
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Mr.  Pope. 
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of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies :  if  you  mould 
light,  you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  profelfions :  Is 
it  not  true,  matter  Page? 

Page.  Matter  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a 
great  fighter,  tho'  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body-kins,  Mr.  Page,  tho'  I  now  be  old,  and 
of  peace,  if  J  fee  a  fword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make 
one  -y  tho' we  arejuftices,  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men, Mr.  Page,  we  have  fome  fait  of  our  youth  in  us; 
we  are  the  fons  of  women,  Mr.  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  Mr.  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  fo,  Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Doctor 
Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home  ;  I  am  fworn  of 
the  peace  ;  you  have  mew'd  yourfelf  a  wife  phyfician, 
and  Sir  Hugh  hath  mown  himfelf  a  wife  and  patient 
church-man :  you  mutt  go  with  me,  Mr.  Doctor. 

Hoft.  Pardon,  gueft-juftice ;  a  word,  Monfieur 
,  mock- water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater  ?  vat  is  dat  ? 

Hoft.  Mock-water,  in  our  Englijh  tongue,  is  valour, 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as 
de  Englijhman,  icurvy-jack-dog-prieft ;  by  gar,  mc 
vill  cut  his  ears. 

Hoft.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw  ?  vat  is  dat  ? 

Hoft.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  mall  clapDer-de-claw 
me;  for  by  gar,  me  vi^?  - 

Hoft.  And  I  wi*  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag, 

Caius.  Me  rmk  you  for  dat. 

ftuft.  And  moreover,  bully  :  but  nrft,  Mr.  Gueft, 
and  Mr.  Page,  and  eek  Cavaliero  Slender^  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Hoft.  He  is  there ;  fee,  what  humour  he  is  in;  and 
I  .will  bring  the  Doctor  about  the  fields:  will  it  do 
well? 

U  2  Sb*k 
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Shah  We  will  do  it. 

All.  Adieu,  good  Mr,  Doctor. 

{Exeunt  Page,  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  prieft  ;  for  he  fpeak 
For  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Hoft.  Let  him  die ;  but,  firft,  fheath  thy  impatience ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler  go  about  the  fields 
with  me  through  Frogmore  5  I  will  bring  thee  where 
miftrefs  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-houfe  a  feafting  $  and 
thou  malt  woo  her.  Cry  aim,  faid  I  well? 

5  /  will  bring  thee  where  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-houfe  a 
feajiing  ;  and  thou  Jhalt  woo  her,  cry'd  c  a  m  e  j  faid  Tow//?] 
Mr.  Theobald  alters  this  nonfenfe  to  try  d game  ;  that  is,  to  non- 
fenfe  of  a  worfe  complexion.  Shakefpear  wrote  and  pointed  thus, 
cry  aim,  faid  I  well?  i.  e.  confent  to  it,  approve  of  it. 
Have  not  I  made  a  good  propofal  ?  for  to  cry  aim  fignifies  to  con- 
fent to,  or  approve  of  any  thing.  So  again  in  this  play,  p.  30b, 
And  to  thefe  'violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  Jball  CRY  AIM, 
i.  e.  approve  them.  And  again  in  King  jfobn,  Aft  2,  Scene  2# 
//  ill  becomes  this  prefence  to  CRY  AIM 
To  thefe  ill'tuned  repetitions, 
i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.  The  phrafe  was  taken, 
originally,  from  archery.  When  any  one  had  challenged  another 
to  ihoot  at  the  butts  (the  perpetual  diverfion,  as  well  as  exercife, 
of  that  time)  the  ftanders-by  ufed  to  fay  one  to  the  other,  CV. 
aim,  i.  e.  accept  the  challenge.  Thus  Beaumont  and  Fktcher,  W 
the  Fair  maid  of  the  inn,  Aft  5,  make  the  Duke  fay, 

  mufl  1  cry  a  1 M  e 

To  this  unheard  of  infolence  •• 
i  e.  encourage  it,  and  agree  to  the  requeft  of  the  duel,  which  one 

of  his  fubjecls  had  infolently  demanded  againft  the  other.  But 

here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fenfelefs  editors  not  knowing  what 
—  J.r^c  or  the  phraie  Cr,  aim,  r-^d  it  thus, 

  muft  1  cry  ai-me  As  if  it  was  a  note  of 

interjection.    So  again  MaJJinger  in  his  Guardian, 

I  will  cry  aim,  and  in  anotht,  i  v?^ 

Determine  of  my  'vengeance  - 
And  again,  in  his  Renegado, 

  to  play  the  Pandor 

To  the  Viceroy  s  loofe  embraces  y  and  cry  AIM, 

While  he  by  force  or  flattery  ■ 
But  the  Oxford  Editor  transforms  it  to  Cock  0'  tti  Game  ;  and  his 
improvements  of  Shake  [pear's  language  abound  with  thefe  modern 
elegancies  of  fpeech,  fuch  as  Mynheers,  Bull  baitings,  &c. 


Caius, 
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Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  vor  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you  \  and  I  fhall  procure  'a  you  de  good  gueit ; 
de  Earl,  de  Knight,  de  Lords,  de  Gentlemen,  my 
patients. 

Hoft.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adverfary  toward 
Anne  Page :  faid  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  faid. 

Hoft.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby, 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Frogmore,  near  Windfor. 
Enter  Evans  and  Simple. 
Evans. 

T  Pray  you  now,  good  mailer  Slenders  fervingman, 
1  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  look'd  for  mafter  Caius,  that  calls  himfelf 
JDoclor  ofPhyfick? 

Simp.  Marry,  Sir,  the  Pitty-wary,  the  Park-ward^ 
every  way,  old  Windfor  way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town  way. 

Eva.  I  moft  fehemently  defire  you,  you  will  alfo 
look  that  way. 
Simp,  I  will,  Sir. 

Eva.  Tlefs  my  foul,  how  full  of  chollars  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind  !  I  mall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceiv'd  me  how  melanchollies  I  am !  I  will  knog  his 
urinals  about  his  knave's  coftard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  orke :  Tlefs  my  foul ! 

[Sings,  being  afraid. 


By 
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1  By  Jh allow  rivers,  to  whofe  falls 
Melodious  birds  fing  madrigalls  \ 
rfhere  will  we  make  our  peds  of  rofes  ; 
And  a  thoufand  vragrant  pcfies. 

Byfhallow — 'Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  difpofi- 

tions  to  cry.  Melodious  birds  fing  madrigalls  When 

as  I  fat  in  Pabilon  ;  and  a  thoufand  vragrant  po- 

Jtes."  By  fhallowy  &c. 

Simp. 

I  By  Jhallonv  rivers,  &c.  ]  This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem  of  the  author's,  which  poem,  and  the  anfvver  to  it,  the 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here. 

"The  Pajfwnate  Shepherd  to  his  Love. 

Live  wi:h  me,  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  Pleafure  prove, 
That  Hills  and  Vallies,  Dale  and  Field, 
And  all  the  craggy  Mountains  yield. 
There  will  we  fit  upon  the  Rocks, 
And  fee  the  Shepherds  feed  their  Flocks, 
By  mallow  Rivers,  by  whofe  Falls 
Melodious  Birds  fing  Madrignles. 
There  will  I  make  thee  Beds  of  Rofes, 
With  a  thoufand  fragrant  Pofies ; 
A  Cap  of  Flowers,  and  a  Girdle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  Myrtle  ; 
A  Gown  made  of  the  fineft  Wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  Lambs  we  pull'j 
Fair  lined  Slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  Buckles  of  the  pureft  Gold  i 
A  Belt  of  Straw,  and  Ivie  Buds, 
With  Coral  Clafps,  and  Amber  Studs. 
And  if  thefe  Pleafures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 
The  Shepherds  Swains  fhail  dance  and  fing, 
For  thy  Delight  each  May  Morning. 
If  thefe  Delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  Love. 

The 
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Simp.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  Sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome.    By  foallow  rivers ,  to  who  ft 

falls   .  5 

Hsav'n  profper  the  right !  what  weapons  is  he  r 

«S/w/>.  No  weapons,  Sir  ;  there  comes  my  matter. 
Mr.  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore, 
over  the  ftile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown,  or  elfe  keep  it 
in  your  arms. 

The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd. 

If  that  the  World  and  Love  were  young, 
And  Truth  in  every  Shepherd's  Tongue  ; 
Thefe  pretty  Pleafures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
Time  drives  the  Flocks  from  Field  to  Fold, 
When  Rivers  rage,  and  Rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  complain  of  Cares  to  come  : 
The  Flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  Fields 
To  wayward  Winter  reckoning  yields. 
A  honey  Tongue,  a  Heart  of  Gall, 
Is  Fancy's  Spring,  but  Sorrow's  Fall. 
Thy  Gowns,  thy  Shoes,  thy  Bed  of  Rofes, 
Thy  Cap,  thy  Girdle,  and  thy  Pcfies  : 
Some  break,  fome  wither,  fome  forgotten, 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reafon  rotten. 
Thy  Belt  of  Straw  and  I  vie  Buds, 
Thy  Coral  Clafps  and  Amber  Studs, 
All  thefe  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  Love. 
But  could  Youth  laft,  and  Love  lull  breed, 
Had  Joys  no  date,  and  Age  no  need  ; 
Then  thefe  Delights  my  Mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  Lovec 


u 4  SCENE 
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S    C   E    N   E  H. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

,  Shal.  How  now,  mailer  Parfon  ?  good  morrow,  good 
Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gameiler  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
ftudent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  'Plefs  you  from  his  mercy-fake,  all  of  you. 

Shal.  What  ?  the  fword  and  the  word  ?  do  you 
ftudy  them  both,  Mr.  Parfon? 

Page.  And  youthful  ftill,  in  your  doublet  and  hofe, 
this  raw-rheum  stick  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office^ 
Mr.  Farfcn. 

Eva.  Ferry  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  moft  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike,  having  receiv'd  wrong  by  fome  perfon,  is  at 
moft  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that 
ever  you  faw. 

Shal.  I  have  liv'd  fourfcore  years,  and  upward  ; 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity  and  learning, 
fo  wide  of  his  own  relpecl:. 
Eva.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think,  you  know  him  \  Mr.  Doctor  Caiusx 
the  renowned  French  phyfician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  paflion  of  my  heart !  \ 
had  as  lief  you  fhould  tell  me  of  a  mefs  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and 
Galen  ;  and  he  is  a  knave  befides  ;  a  cowardly  knave 
as  you  would  defire  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  fhould  fight  with 
him. 

Slen.  O,  fweet  Anne  Pag?  ( 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 
Enter  Hoft,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shah  It  appears  fo,  by  his  weapons :  keep  them  afun- 
der  :  here  comes  Doctor  Caws. 

Page.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Parfon,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  Mr.  Doctor. 

Hojl.  Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion  ;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Englijh. 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  fpeak  a  word  with  your 
ear  :  wherefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  ufe  your  patience  in  good  time. 

Coins.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-flocks  to 
other  mens  humours :  I  defire  you  in  friendmip,  and 
will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends ;  I  will  knog 
your  urinal  about  your  knave's  cogs-comb  z  for  mif- 
fing your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Cains.  Diable  !  Jack  Rugb)\  mine  Hoft  de  J  art  ere, 
have  I  not  ft  ay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at 
de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  chriftian's  foul,  now  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed  ;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine 
Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Heft.  Peace,  I  fay,  Gallia  and  Gaul,  French  and 
fVelch,  foul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cains.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good,  excellent. 
Hoft.  Peace,  I  fay  \  hear  mine  Hoft  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politick  ?  am  I  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  fhall 
I  lofe  my  Doctor  ?  no  •,  he  gives  me  the  potions  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lofe  my  Parfon  ?  my  Prieft:  ? 
my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and 
ve  no  verbs.    Give  me  thy  hand,  terreftrial;  fo ; 


2  Thefe  words  are  added  from  the  fir  3  edition,       Mr.  Pope. 

Give 
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Give  me  thy  hand,  celeftial ;  fo.  Boys  of  art,  I  have 
deceiv'd  you  both  :  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole, 
and  let  burn'd  fack  be  the  iftue.  Come,  lay  their 
fwords  to  pawn.  Follow  me,  lads  of  peace,  follow, 
follow,  follow. 

Sbal.  Truft  me,  a  mad  hoft.  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  fweet  Anne  Page  ? 

[Exeunt  Shal.  Slen.  Page  and  Hoft. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make 
a-de-fot  of  us,  ha,  ha  ? 

Eva.  This  is  well,  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
ftog.  I  defire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends  and  let 
us  knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this 
fame  fcald-fcurvy-cogging  companion,  the  Hoft  of  the 
Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  with  all  my  heart ;  he  promife  to 
bring  me  where  is  Anne  Page  j  by  gar,  he  deceive  mc 
too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  fmite  his  noddles  j  pray  you, 
follow.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Street,  in  Windfor. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page,  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  A  Y,  keep  your  way,  little  gal- 
JJN  lant ;  you  were  wont  to  be  a  fol- 
lower, but  now  you  are  a  leader.  Whether  had  you 
rather  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  matter's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forfooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy  now,  I  fee 
you'll  be  a  Courtier, 


Enter 
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Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  miftrefs  Page  ;  whither  go  you  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  Sir,  to  fee  your  wife  ;  is  fhe  at 
home  ? 

Fori.  Ay  ;  and  as  idle  as  me  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were 
dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  fure  of  that,  two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
is  my  husband  had  him  of :  what  do  you  call  your 
Knight's  name,  firrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  FaJftaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  FaJftaff? 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name ; 
there  is  fuch  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he. 
Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  fhe  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  Sir ;  I  am  fick,  'till  I 
fee  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

SCENE  V. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  fure,  they  fleep  ;  he  hath  no  ufe  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile, 
as  eafy  as  a  cannon  will  moot  point-blank  twelve-fcore ; 
he  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination  \  he  gives  her  folly 
motion  and  advantage ;  and  now  fhe's  going  to  my 
wife,  and  Falftaff'%  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear 
this  fhower  fing  in  the  wind :  and  Falftaffs  boy  with 
her !  good  plots  •,  they  are  laid,  and  our  revolted 
wives  (hare  damnation  together.  Well,  I  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife  ;  pluck  the  borow'd  veil 
of  modefty  from  the  fo  feeming  miftrefs  Page9  divulge 
Page  himfelf  for  a  fecure  and  wilful  Afteon^  and  to 
thefe  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  fhall 
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cry  aim.  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  af- 
furance  bids  me  fearch  ;  there  I  fliaJI  find  Falfiaff:  I 
{hail  be  rather  praifed  for  this,  than  mocked  for  it  is 
as  pofitive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falfiaff  is  there  : 
I  will  go. 

SCENE  VI. 

To  bitn,  Er.ier  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Hoft,  Evans, 

and  Caius. 

SbaL  Page,  &t.  Well  met,  Mr.  Ford. 

Ford,  Truil  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home,  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

SbaL  I  muit  excufe  myielf,  Mr.  Fcrd. 

Slen.  And  ib  mufti,  Sir ;  we  have  appointed  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her 
for  more  mony  than  I'll  ipeak  of. 

SbaL  We  have  linger5 d  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  coufin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  fhall 
have  our  anfwer. 

Slen.  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  Mr.  Slender  ;  I  ftand  wholly  for 
you  •,  but  my  wife,  mafter  Doctor  is  for  you,  alto- 
gether. 

Cains.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  de  maid  is  love-a-me  :  my 
nurih-a-^/VA-/y  tell  me  fo  mufti. 

Heft.  What  lay  you  to  young  Mr.  Fen: en  ?  he  ca- 
pers, he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  3  he  writes 
verfes,  he  (peaks  holy-day,  he  fmells  Afril  and  May\ 
he  will  carry 't,  he  will  carry' t  j  'tis  in  his  buttons,  he 
will  carry' t. 

3  He  -jcriies  verfes.  he  freaks  ncly-day,  ]  /.  e.  in  a  high- 
fl  \v  i,  fofiian  ftile.  It  was  called  a  bofy-day  jiile,  from  the  old 
cli  com  of  acting  their  Farces  of  the  mjfleries  and  moralities, 
v  hich  were  turgid  ar.d  bomb^*,  on  ho!y  davs.  So  Much  adj 
abtut  nothing,  I  canr.it        in  feftival  terms.    And  again 

ir  :re  ~: :/  Venice,   :h:x  /;-  v.f  ;         high-cay  wi: 

in  fraijiKg  bim. 
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Page.  Not  by  my  confer. t,  I  promife  you  :  the 
Gentleman  is  of  no  Having,  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Poinz  :  he  is  of  too  high  a  region, 
he  knows  too  much ;  no,  he  fhall  not  knit  a  knot  in 
his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  fubftance.  If  he 
take  her,  let  him  take  her  limply  ;  the  wealth  I  have 
waits  on  my  confent,  and  my  confent  goes  not  that 
way. 

Ford.  I  befeech  you,  heartily,  feme  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner  ;  befides  your  cheer  you  fhail 
have  fport  *,  I  will  fhew  you  a  monfter.  Mr.  Doctor, 
you  fhall  go  ;  fo  fhall  you,  Mr.  Page  \  and  you, 
Sir  Hugh. 

ShaL  Well,  fare  you  well,  we  fhall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  Mr.  Page's. 

Cains.  Go  home,  John  Rugby,  I  come  anon. 

Hojl.  Farewel,  my  hearts ,  I  will  to  my  honeft 
Knight  Faljtaff>  and  drink  Canary  with  him. 

Ford.  I  think,  I  mall  drink  in  Pipe-wine  firft  with 
him  :   I'll  make  him  dance.    Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you  to  fee  this  monfter.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  Ford'j  Hou/l\ 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Servants 
with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Ford.  H  7  HAT,  John]  what,  Robert  I 

V V     Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :  is 
the  buck-basket  

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant — What,  Robin  y  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  fet  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge,  we  muft 
be  brief. 


Mrs,  Ford, 
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Mrs.  Ford,  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and 
Robert^  be  ready  here  hard-by  in  the  brew-houfe,  and 
when  I  fuddenly  call  on  you,  come  forth,  and  without 
any  paufe  or  daggering  take  this  basket  on  your 
moulders  ;  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  hafte,  and 
carry  it  among  the  wbitfters  in  Datchet-Mead>  and 
-there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  clofc  by  the  Thames 
fide. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  ha5  told  them  over  and  over  ;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you 
are  call'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  4  How  now,  my  Eyas-musket,  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  mailer  Sir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, miftrefs  Ford,  and  requefts  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lerit,  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  fworn  ;  my  matter  knows  not  of 
your  being  here,  and  hath  threaten'd  to  put  me  into 
everlafting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for  he  fwears, 
he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy  ;  this  fecrefy  of 
thine  (hall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  mail  make  thee 
a  new  doublet  and  hofe.    I'll  go  hide  me. 

4  How  now,  my  Eyas-musket,]  Eyas  is  a  young  unfledg'd 
hawk.  I  fuppofe  from  the  Italian  Niafo,  which  originally  figni- 
fied  any  young  bird  taken  frcm  the  rieft  unfledg'd,  afterwards,  a 
young  hawk.  The  French,  from  hence,  took  their  niais,  and 
ufed  it  in  both  thofe  fignificaiions ;  to  which  they  added  a  third, 
metaphorically  a  filly  fellow  ;   un  gar^on  fort  niais,  un  niais. 

 Musket  fignifies  a  fparrow  hawk,  or  the  fmailefi:  fpecies  of 

hawks.  This  'oo  is  from  the  Italian  Mufcbetto,  a  fmall  hawk, 
as  appears  from  the  original  fignification  of  the  word,  namely, 
a  troublefome  flinging  fly.  $o  chat  the  humour  of  calling  the 
little  page  an  Eyas  musket  ie  very  intelligible. 

Mrs.  Ford. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Do  fo ;  go  tell  thy  matter,  I  am  alone; 
miftrefs  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hifs 
me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  Go  to  then  ;  we'll  ufe  this  unwholfome 

humidity,  this  grofs  watry  pumpion  we'll  teach 

him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  FalftafF. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heav'nly  jewel  ?  why, 
now  let  me  die  ;  for  I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  this  is 
the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  bieued  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  fweet  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Mrs.  Ford,  1  cannot  cog ;  I  cannot  prate,  mif- 
trefs Ford :  now  fhali  I  fin  in  my  wifh.  I  would,  thy 
husband  were  dead  ;  I'll  fpeak  it  before  the  beft  lord*  I 
would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I  mould 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  Court  of  France  fhew  me  fuch  ano- 
ther I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  * 
thou  haft  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  5  that 
becomes  the  fhip-tire,  the  tire-vailant,  or  any  'tire  of 
Venetian  admittance, 

Mrs.  Ford. 

5  ■  that  becomes  the  Jhip-tire,  the  tire~v  A  L  i  a  n  t,  or 
any  Venetian  attire.]  The  old  Qnarto  reads,  Tire-<veilet,  and  the 
old  Folio  reads,  Or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.  So  that  the 
true  reading  cf  the  whole  is  this,  That  becomes  the  Jhip-tiret 
the  tire  -  v  a  i  l  a  n  t,  or  any  ''tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 
The  ipeaker  tells  his  miftrefs,  fhe  had  a  face  that  would  become 
all  the  head-dreifes  in  faftuon,  The  Jhip-tire  was  an  open  head- 
dreis,  with  a  kind  of  fearf  depending  from  behind.  Its  name  of 
Jbip'tin .was,  I  prefuine,  from  its  giving  the  wearer  fome  re- 
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Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  elfe,  nor  that  well  neither. 

femblance  of  a  flip  (as  Shake/pear  fays)  in  all  her  trim  :  with  all 
her  pennants  oar,  and  flags  and  ftreamers  flying.  Thus  Milton, 
in  Sam/on  Agonijies,  paints  Dalila. 

But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  fea  or  land? 

Female  of  fex  it  feems, 

'That  fo  bedeckt,  ornate  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  failing 

hike  a  Jiately  Jhip 

Of  Tarius,  bound  for  th"  Jfles 

Of  Javan  or  Gadier, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  jilVd,  and Jlreamers  waving, 

Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 

This  was  an  image  familiar  with  the  poets  of  that  time.  Thu» 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  play  of  Wit  without  money, 
■  She  fpreads  fattens  as  the  King's  flips  do  canvas  every 

where,  Jhe  may  fpace  her  mi  fen  j  &c.  This  will  direct  us  to 
reform  the  following  word  of  tire-valiant,  which  I  fufpect  to  be 
corrupt,  valiant  being  a  very  incongruous  epithet  for  a  woman's 
head-drefs.  I  fuppofe  Shake fpear  wrote  tire-vailant.  As  the 
Jhip- tire  was  an  open  head-drefs,  fo  the  tire-vailant  was  a  clofe 
one  ;  in  which  the  head  and  breaft  were  covered  as  with  a  vail. 
And  thefe  were,  in  fact,  the  two  different  head-dreffes  then  in 
famion,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  pictures  of  that  time.  One  of  which 
was  fo  open,  that  the  whole  neck,  breads  and  moulders,  were  open'd 
to  view :  the  ether,  fo  fecurely  incloied  in  kerchiefs,  &c  that 
nothing  could  be  feen  above  the  eyes  or  below  the  chin. 

  or  any  Venetian  attire  ]     This  is  a  wrong  reading, 

as  appears  from  the  impropriety  of  the  word  .attire  here  ufed 
for  a  woman's  head  drefs :  whereas  it  fignifies  thedrefs  of  any  parr. 
We  lliould  read  therefore,  Or  any  'tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 
For  the  word  attire,  reduced  by  the  Aphasrefis,  to  'tire,  takes  a 
new  fignification,  and  means  only  the  head-drefs.  Hence  Tire- 
vjoman^  for  a  dreffer  of  the  head.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fentence,  this  may  be  feen  by  a  paraphrafe  of 
the  whole  fpeech.  —Your  face  is  fo  good,  fays  the  fpeaker, 
that  it  would  become  any  head-drefs  worn  at  court,  either  the 
open  or  the  clofe,  or  indeed  any  rich  and  fafhionable  one  worth 
adorning  with  Venetian  point,  or  which  will  admit  to  be 
adorned.  [  Of  Venetian  admittance  ]  The  fafhionable  lace,  at 
that  time,  was  Venetian  point. 
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Fal.  Thou  art  a  traytor  to  fay  fo  ;  thou  would' ft 
make  an  abfolute  Courtier  ;  and  the  firm  fixure  of  thy 
foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gate,  in  a 
femi-circled  farthingale.  I  fee  what  thou  wen  ;  if  for- 
tune thy  foe  were  not,  nature  is  thy  friend :  come, 
thou  canft  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  fuch  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  perfuade 
thee,  there's  fomething  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  fay,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like 
a-many  of  thefe  lifping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come 
like  women  in  mens  apparel,  and  fmell  like  Bucklers- 
Bury  in  fimpling  time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee, 
none  but  thee  ;  and  thou  deferveft  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  Sir  ;  I  fear  you  love 
miftrefs  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'ft  as  well  fay,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heav'n  knows  how  I  love  you, 
and  you  mail  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  %  I'll  deferve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  muft  tell  you,  fo  you  do ;  or 
elfe  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [within.']  Miftrefs  Ford,  miftrefs  Ford,  here's 
miftrefs  Page  at  the  door,  fweating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  fpeak  with  you  pre- 
fently. 

Fal.  She  mall  not  fee  me  I  will  enfconce  me  be- 
hind the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  fo  \  fhe's  a  very  tattling 
woman. 

[Falftaff  hides  himfelf. 


Vol.  I, 
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SCENE 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page. 


IX. 


What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  miftrefs  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
you're  fham'd,  y'are  overthrown,  you  are  undone  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  miftrefs  Ford,  having  an 
honeft  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  fuch  caufe 
of  fufpicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ? 

Mrs  Page.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ?  out  upon  you ! 
how  am  I  miftook  in  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windfor,  to .  fearch  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  fays,  is  here  now  in  the  houfe,  by  your 
confent,  to  take  an.  ill  advantage  of  his  abfence.  You 
are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder  •  [Afide~\  'Tis  not  fo, 

I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heav'n  it  be  not  fo,  that  you  have 
fuch  a  man  here  ;  but  'tis  moft  certain,  your  husband's 
coming  with  half  Windfor  at  his  heels,  to  fearch  for  fuch 
a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you :  if  you  know  your 
felf  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amaz'd, 
call  all  your  Senfes  to  you,  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  farewel  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  fnall  I  do  ?  there  is  a  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  fhame,  fo 
much  as  his  peril.  I  had  rather  than  a  thoufand  pound, 
he  were  out  of  the  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  Ihame,  never  ftand  you  had  rather, 
and  you  had  rather  \  your  husband's  here  at  hand 


bethink 
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bethink  you  of  fome  conveyance,  in  the  houfe  you 
cannot  hide  him.  Oh,  how  have  you  deceiv'd  me  ? 
look,  here  is  a  basket,  if  he  be  of  any  reafonable 
ftature,  he  may  creep  in  here,  and  throw  foul  linnen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking  :  or  it  is 
whiting  time,  fend  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchct- 
mead. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there  :  what  mall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  FalftafT. 

Fal.  Let  me  fee't,  let  me  fee't,  O  let  me  fee't ;  I'll 
in,  I'll  in    follow  your  friend's  counfel    I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  Sir  John  Falftaff?  are  thefe 
your  letters,  Knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  help  me  away  ;  let  me  creep  in 
here  :  I'll  never  

[He  goes  into  the  basket,  they  cover  him  with  foul  linnen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  matter,  boy :  call 
your  men,  miflrefs  Ford.    You  disenabling  Knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John,  go  take 
up  thefe  cloaths  here,  quickly.  Where's  the  cowl- 
ftafT?  look,  how  you  drumble  :  carry  them  to  the 
landrefs  in  Datchet-mead    quickly,  come. 

SCENE  X. 
Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near  ;  if  I  fufpect  without 
eaufe,  why  then  make  fport  at  me,  then  let  me  be 
your  jeft,  I  deferve  it.  How  now  ?  whither  bear  you 
this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  landrefs,  forfooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it?  You  were  beft  meddle  with  buck- 
warning, 

X  2  Fcrd. 
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Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would,  I  could,  warn  my  felf  of  the 
buck :  buck,  buck,  buck  ?  ay,  buck  :  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  feafon  too,  it  mall  appear.  [Exeunt 
Servants  with  the  basket.']  Gentlemen,  I  have  dream'd 
to  night,  I'll  tell  you  my  dream :  here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys ;  afcend  my  chambers,  fearch,  feek,  find  out. 
HI  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  (top 
this  way  firft.    6  So,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  m after  Ford9  be  contented :  you  wrong 
your  felf  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  mafter  Page.  Up,  gentlemen,  you 
mall  fee  fport  anon  ;  follow  me,  gentlemen. 

Eva.  This  is  ferry  fantaftical  humours  and  jea- 
loufies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  the  fafhion  of  France  ;  it  is 

not  jealous  in  Frances- 
Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  fee  the  iflue  of 

his  fearch.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. 

Manent  Miftrefs  Page  and  Miftrefs  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleafes  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceiv'd,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,-  when  your 
husband  ask'd  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
warning  ;  fo  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

6  So  now  uncape.  ]  So  the  Folio  of  1623  reads,  and 
rightly.  It  is  a  term  in  Fox-hunting,  which  figniries  to  dig  out 
the  Fox  when  earth'd.  And  here  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  take  out 
the  foul  linnen  under  which  the  adulterer  lies  hid.  The  Oxford 
Editor  reads  nnceuple,  out  of  pure  love  to  an  emendation. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  diflioneft:  ralcal  I  would,  all 
of  the  lame  ftrain  were  in  the  fame  diftrefs. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  fome  fpecial 
fufpicion  of  Falftaff's  being  here !  I  never  faw  him  fo 
grols  in  his  jealoufie  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that,  and  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falfiaff:  his  difTolute  difeafe 
will  fcarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  fend  that  foolifh  carrion,  mif- 
trefs  Quickly ^  to  him,  and  excufe  his  throwing  into  the 
water,  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punifhment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  fent  for  to- 
morrow by  eight  a  clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  &c. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  ;  may  be,  the  knave  brag'd 
of  that  he  could  not  compafs. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I,  I;  peace: — You  ufe  me  well,  matter 
Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  fo. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heav'n  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 
Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  your  felf  mighty  wrong,  Mr. 
Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  muft  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  prefTes,  heav'n 
forgive  my  fins ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  there  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Ford,  are  you  not  afliam'd  ? 
what  fpirit,  what  devil  fuggefts  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  ha'  your  diftemper  in  this  kind,  for  the 
wealth  of  Windfor  Caftle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  Mr.  Page:  I  fuffer  for  it. 

X  3  Em. 
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Eva.  You  fuffer  for  a  pad  conference ;  your  wife  is 
as  honeft  a  o'mans,  as  I  will  defires  among  five  thou- 
fand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  fee,  'tis  an  honeft  woman. 

For d.  Well,  I  promis'd  you  a  dinner ;  come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  will 
hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. 
Come,  wife  come,  miftrefs  Page ;  I  pray  you  pardon 
me :  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but  truft  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to  morrow  morning  to 
my  houfe  to  breakfaft  \  after,  we'll  a  birding  together  j 
I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bufh.    Shall  it  be  fo  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  fhall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  mall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth,  for  mame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  Mr.  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to  morrow  on 
the  loufie  knave,  mine  Hoft. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good,  by  gar,  with  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  loufie  knave,  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

Changes  to  Page'j  Houfe. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Miftrefs  Anne  Page. 

Pent.  T  See,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  ; 

1  Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  hifn,  fweet 
Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 
Pen.  Why,  thou  muft  be  thy  felf. 
He  doth  objecl:,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  3 

And 
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And  that  my  (late  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  feek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Befides  thefe,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
My  riots  pad,  my  wild  focieties  : 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impoflible 
I  mould  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fen!.  No,  heav'n  fo  fpeed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confefs,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  flrft  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  ftamps  in  gold,  or  funis  in  fealed  bags  i 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thy  felf 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  Mr.  Fenton^ 
Yet  feek  my  father's  love  :  ftill  feek  it,  Sir  ; 
If  opportunity  and  humbleft  fuit 

Cannot  attain  it,  why  then  hark  you  hither. 

[Fenton  and  Miftrefs  Anne  go  apart. 

SCENE  XIII. 
Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Miftrefs  Quickly. 

Sbal.  Break  their  talk,  miftrefs  Quickly  ;  my  kinf- 
man  mail  Ipeak  for  himfelf. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  fhaft  or  a  bolt  on't :  'd'slid,  'tis 
but  venturing. 

ShaL  Be  not  difmay'd. 

Slen.  No,  me  mail  not  difmay  me  ?  I  care  not  for 
that,  but  that  I  am  affeard. 

Quic.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Slender  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice, 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  ! 

Quic.  And  how  does  good  mafter  Fenton?  pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

X  4  ShaL 
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ShaL  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.  O,  boy,  thou 
hadft  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mrs.  Anne-,  my  uncle  can  tell 
you  good  jefts  of  him.  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mrs.  Anne 
the  jeft,  how  my  father  ftole  two  geefe  out  of  a  pen, 
good  uncle. 

ShaL  Miftrefs  Anne9  my  eoufin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do,  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucefterjhire. 

ShaL  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  Squire, 

ShaL  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  mailer  Shallow^  let  him  woo  for 
himfelf. 

ShaL  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it  \  I  thank  you  for 
that.  Good  comfort ;  fhe  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  m after  Slender. 
Slen.  Now,  good  miftrefs  Anne. 
Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heart-lings,  that's  a  pretty  jeft, 
indeed,  I  ne'er  made  my  Will  yet,  I  thank  heav'n  ;  I 
am  not  fuch  a  fickly  creature,  I  give  heav'n  praife. 

Anne.  1  mean,  Mr.  Slender^  what  would  you  with 
me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you  ;  your  father  and  my  uncle  have 
made  motions  if  it  be  my  luck,  fo  ;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole  !  they  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here 
he  comes0 


SCENE 
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SCENE  XIV. 

Enter  Page,  and  mijlrefs  Page. 

Page.  Now,  mailer  Slender :  love  him,  daughter 

Anne. 

j — Why,  how  now  ?  what  does  mafter  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  Sir,  thus  (till  to  haunt  my  houfe  : 
I  told  you,  Sir,  my  daughter  is  difpos'd  of. 

Pent.  Nay,  mafter  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  Mafter  Fenton,  come  not  to 
my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Tent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  mafter  Fenton. 
Come,  mafter  Shallow  ;  come,  fon  Slender,  in. 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  mafter  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender, 

Quic.  Speak  to  miftrefs  Poge. 

Pent.  Good  miftrefs  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  fuch  a  righteous  fafhion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  againft  all  checks,  rebukes  and  manners,  ^ 
I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire.    Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not,  I  feek  you  a  better  huf- 
band, 

§>uic.  That's  my  mafter,  mafter  Doctor. 

7  Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i'th*  earth, 

Quic.  And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

7  Anne.  Alas,  I  bad  rather  be  fet  quick  Ptb'>  earthy 
And  bo<volyd  to  death  ivith  turnips: 
Can  we  think  the  fpeaker  would  thus  ridicule  her  own  impreca- 
tion ?   We  may  be  Cure  the  laft  line  lhould  be  given  to  the  pro- 
curefs,  Quickly,  who  would  mock  the  young  woman's  averlion 
for  her  mailer  the  Doclor. 

Mrs.  Page; 
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Mrs  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  your  felf ;  good  matter 
Fenton^ 

I  will  not  be  your  friend  nor  enemy  : 

My  daughter  will  I  queftion  how  me  loves  you, 

And  as  I  find  her,  fo  am  I  affected. 

'Till  then,  farewel,  Sir  ;  Ihe  muffc  needs  go  in. 

Her  father  will  be  angry.  {Exeunt  Mrs  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent.  Farewel,  gentle  miftrefs  ;  farewel,  Nan. 

ghic.  This  is  my  doing  now.  Nay,  faid  I,  will 
you  call  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  phyfician  ? 
look  on  matter  Fenton :  this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to  night 
Give  my  fweet  Nan  this  ring  :  there's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 

Quic.  Now  heav'n  fend  thee  good  fortune  !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath,  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and 
water  for  fuch  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my 
matter  had  miftrefs  Anne^  or  I  would  Mr.  Slender  had 
her ;  or,  in  footh,  I  would  Mr.  Fenton  had  her.  I 
will  do  what  J  can  for  them  all  three,  for  fo  I  have 
promis'd  ;  and  Til  be  as  good  as  my  word,  but  lpe- 
cioufly  for  Mr.  Fenton.  Well,  I  mutt  of  another  er- 
rand to  Sir  John  Falftaff  from  my  two  miftreiTes  ; 
what  a  beaft  am  I  to  flack  it  ?  {Exit. 

SCENE  XV. 

Changes  to  the  Garter- Inn. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  YJJrdoIph,  I  fay. 
J3  Bard.  Here,  Sir. 
Fal  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack,  put  a  toatt  in't. 
[Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carry'd,  in  a  basket, 
like  a  barrow  of  butchers'  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames?  well,  if  I  be  ferv'd  fuch  another  trick, 
m  have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  give 

them 
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them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues 
flighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they 
would  have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen 
i'th*  litter  ;  and  you  may  know,  by  my  fize,  that  I 
have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  finking  :  if  the  bottom  were 
as  deep  as  hell,  I  mould  down.  I  had  been  drown'd, 
but  that  the  more  was  fhelvy  and  fhallow  >  a  death 
that  I  abhor  ;  for  the  water  fwells  a  man :  and  what 
a  thing  fhould  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  fwell'd  ? 
I  fhould  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Now,  is  the  Sack  brew'd  ? 

Bard.  Here's  Mrs.  Quickly,  Sir,  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  fome  fack  to  the  Thame s- 
water  for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  fwallow'd 
fnow-balls,  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

SCENE  XVI. 
Enter  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Quic.  By  your  leave :  I  cry  you  mercy.  Give  your 
worfhip  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  thefe  challices ;  go  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  fack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  it  felf :  I'll  no  pullet-fperm  in  my 
brewage.    How  now  ? 

Quic.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  your  worfhip  from 
miftrefs  For d. 

Fal  Miftrefs  Ford  ?  I  have  had  Ford  enough ;  I  was 
throv/n  into  the  Ford  ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  Ford. 

Quic.  Alas  the  day  !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  me  does  fo  take  on  with  her  men  \  they  miftook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  on  a  fooliih.  woman's 
promife. 
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$$m.  Well,  fhe  laments,  Sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yern  your  heart  to  fee  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morn- 
ing a  birding  fhe  defires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her 
between  eight  and  nine.  I  muft  carry  her  word  quickly  \ 
fhe'U  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

F<H<  Well,  I  will  vifit  her  tell  her  fo,  and  bid  her 
think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  confider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 

§}uic.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  fo.    Between  nine  and  ten,  fay 'ft  thou  ? 

§uic.  Eight  and  nine,  Sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  ;  I  will  not  mifs  her. 

Qulc.  Peace  be  with  you,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  m after  Brook ;  he  fent 
me  word  to  ftay  within  :  I  like  his  mony  well.  Oh, 
here  he  comes. 

SCENE  XVII. 

Enter  Ford. 
Ford.  Blefs  you,  Sir. 

Fal.  Now,  m after  Brook^  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  pafs'd  between  me  and  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  bufinefs. 

Fal.  Matter  Brook^  I  will  not  lie  to  you  •>  I  was  at 
her  houfe  the  hour  fhe  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  you  fped,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favour'dly,  matter  Brook. 

Ford.  How,  Sir,  did  fhe  change  her  determination  ? 

Fal.  No,  matter  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto  her 
husband,  matter  Brook^  dwelling  in  a  continul  larum  of 
jealoufie,  comes  me  in  the  inftant  of  our  encounter  ; 
after  we  had  embrac'd,  kifs'd,  protefted,  and  as  it 
were,  fpoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his 
heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  provok'd  and 
inftigated  by  his  diftemper,  and,  forfooth,  to  fearch  his 
houfe  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford. 
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Ford.  What,  while  you  was  there  ? 
Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  fearch  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  fhall  hear.  As  good  'luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  miftrefs  Page,  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach,  and  8  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's 
direction,  they  convey'd  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  a  buck-basket ;  ramm'd  me  in  with  foul 
fhirts  and  fmocks,  focks,  foul  (lockings,  and  grealie 
napkins ;  that,  mafter  Brook,  there  was  the  rankelt  com- 
pound of  villainous  fmell,  that  ever  offended  noftril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  fhall  hear,  mafter  Brook,  what  I  have 
fuffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves, 
his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their  miftrefs,  to  carry 
me  in  the  name  of  foul  cl oaths  to  Datchet-lane  ;  they 
took  me  on  their  moulders,  met  the  jealous  knave 
their  mafter  in  the  door,  who  ask'd  them  once  or  twice 
what  they  had  in  their  basket  I  quak'd  for  fear,  left 
the  lunatick  knave  would  have  fearch'd  it ;  but  fate, 
ordaining  he  mould  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand. 
Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch,  and  away  went  I  for 
foul  cloaths  ^  but  mark  the  fequel,  mafter  Brook  ;  I 
fuffer'd  the  pangs  of  three  egregious  deaths :  firft,  an 
intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten 
bell- weather  \  next  to  be  compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo, 
in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to 
head  ;  and  then  to  be  ftopt  in,  like  a  ftrong  diftilla- 
tion,  with  {linking  cloaths  that  freted  in  their  own 
greafe  :  think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney  ;  think  of 

8  £y  her  invent  ion  <  and  Ford'j  <voife  s  distraction,] 
We  mull  read  direction.  For  tho' the  fpeaker  might  think 
Ford's  wife  much  frighted  at  the  approach  of  her  husband,  yet  he 
is  here  fpeaking  of  the  pare  which  ihe  bore  in  an  arcful  contri- 
vance to  deceive  him. 

that, 
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that,  that  am  as  fubjecl:  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of 
continual  dhTolution  and  thaw  it  was  a  miracle  to 
'fcape  fufFocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when 
I  was  more  than  half  ftew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Butch  difh, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot, 
in  that  furge,  like  a  horfe-fhoe  \  think  of  that ;  hifling 
hot ;  think  of  that,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  fr.c.nefs,  Sir,  I  am  forry  that  for  my 
fake  you  luffer'd  all  this.  My  fuit  is  then  defperate 
you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fa!.  Mafter  Brock,  I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding ;  I  have  re- 
ceiv'd  from  her  another  embaflie  of  meeting  \  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  paft  eight  already,  Sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  addrefs  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leifure,  and 
you  fnall  know  how  I  fpeed  ;  and  the  conclufion  mail 
be  crown'd  with  your  enjoying  her  ;  adieu,  you  fhall 
have  her,  mafter  Brook  \  mafter  Brook,  you  mail 
cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a  dream  ?  do 
I  fleep  ?  mafter  Fcrd,  awake  ;  awake,  mafter  Ford  ; 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  mafter  Ford  \ 
this  'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to  havelinnen  and  buck- 
baskets  !  well,  I  will  proclaim  my  felf  what  I  am  ;  I 
will  now  take  the  leacher  ;  he  is  at  my  houfe ;  he  can- 
not Ycape  me  'tis  impoflible,  he  mould  ;  he  cannot 
creep  into  a  half-penny  purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-box. 
But,  left  the  devil  that  guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I 
will  fearch  impoflible  places  ;  tho5  what  I  am  I  cannot 
avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  fhall  not  make  me 
tame  :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  pro- 
verb go  with  me,  Til  be  horn-mad.  [Exit. 
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ACT    IV.    SCENE  I. 

Page'j  Iloufe. 
Enter  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page. 

IS  he  at  Mr.  Ford's  already,  think'ft  thou  ? 
Quic.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  prefently  ; 
but  truly  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water ;  Mrs.  Ford  delires  you  to 
come  fuddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  HI  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  fchool.  Look,  where 
his  mailer  comes  ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  fee.  How 
now,  Sir  Hugh^  no  fchool  to  day  ? 

Enter  Evans. 

Eva.  No  ;  matter  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  play. 

Quic.  BleiTing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh^  my  husband  fays,  my  fon 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  *,  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  fome  queftions  in  his  Accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  ;  hold  up  your  head, 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  Sirrah,  hold  up  your  head, 
anfwer  your  m after,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William^  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 
Wil  Two. 

Quic.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  becaufe  they  fay,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tatlings.  What  is  Fair,  William  t 
Wil.  Pulcher. 

£>uic.  Poulcats  ?  there  are  fairer  things  than  poul- 
cats,  fure. 

Eva* 
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Eva.  You  are  a  very  fimplicity  'oman    I  pray  you, 

peace.    What  is  Lapis ,  Will:  am  ? 
Wil.  A  ftone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  ftone,  WiUum  ? 
Wil.  A  pebble. 

Ez- a.  >so,  it  is  Lapis :  I  pray  you,  remember  in  your 
prain. 

I  fill.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William:  what  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrow'd  of  the  pronoun,  and  be 
thus  declin'd,  Jingulariter  nominative,  bit,  b<ec,  bcc. 

Eva.  IScminativz,  hig^  bag,  beg  \  pray  you,  mark: 
genitive,  bujus :  well,  what  is  your  accufative  cafe? 

Will.  Accufative,  bine. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ; 
accufative,  bung,  bang,  bog. 

Qiiic.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the 
fecative  cafe,  William  ? 

Will.  6,  v::ativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William,  fecative  is  caret. 
§uic.  And  that's  a  good  root. 
Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 
Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  cafe  plural,  William  t 
Will.  Genitive  cafe  ? 
Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive,  borum,  barum,  borum. 
Suic.  'Vengeance  of  Giney's  cafe ;  fie  on  her !  never 
name  her,  child,  if  fhe  be  a  whore. 
Eva.  For  fhame,  'oman. 

Quic.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  fuch  words :  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do  fall 
enough  of  themfelves ;  and  to  call  horum  fie  upon 
you! 

Evax 
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Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunacies?  haft  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cafes,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  thou  art  as  foolifh  chriftian  creatures,  as  I 
would  defire. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pry 'thee,  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  William*  fome  declenfions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Will  Forfooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is,  qui,  qua,  quod ;  if  you  forget  your  quies, 
your  qu&s  and  your  quods,  you  muft  be  preeches  :  go 
your  ways  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  fcholar,  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  Iprag  memory.  Farewel,  Mrs. 
Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  Get  you  home, 
boy.   Come,  we  flay  too  long.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  Ford'i  Houfe. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  \.J[  Iftrefs  Ford,  your  forrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
I VI  fufferance ;  I  fee,  you  are  obfequious  in 
your  love,  and  I  profefs  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  j 
not  only,  miftrefs  Ford,  in  the  fimple  office  of  love, 
but  in  all  the  accouftrement,  complement,  and  cere- 
mony of  it.    But  are  you  fure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  fweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [within.]  What  hoa,  goflip  Ford!  what 
hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falftaff; 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  fweet  heart,  who's  at  home 
kefides  your  felf  ? 

Vol.  I,  Y  Mrs.  Ford.  « 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 
Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly — Speak  louder.  [JJzde. 
Mrs  Page.  Truly,  I  am  fo  glad  you  have  no  body 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes  again  ;  he  fo  takes  on  yonder  with  my  hus- 
band, fo  rails  againft  all  married  mankind,  fo  curfes 
all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  foever,  and 
fo  buffets  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying,  peer-out, 
peer-out !  that  any  madnefs  I  ever  yet  beheld  feem'd 
but  tamenefs,.  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  diftem- 
per  he  is  in  now  -3  I  am  glad,  the  fat  knight  is  not 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  W^hy,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  fwears,  he  was 
carry'd  out,  the  laft  time  he  fearch'd  for  him,  in  a 
basket ;  protefts  to  my  husband,  he  is  now  here  ;  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  reft  of  their  company  from 
their  Iport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  fuipi- 
cion  ;  but  I  am  glad,  the  knight  is  not  here  j  now  he 
fhall  fee  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by,  at  ftreet's  end,  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone,  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  thou  art  utterly  fham'd,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ?  away 
with  him,  away  with  him  ;  better  fhame  than  mur- 
ther. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  mould  he  go  ?  how  mould 
I  beftow  him  ?  mail  I  put  him  into  the  basket 

again  ? 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Falftaff. 

Ed.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'dV  basket :  may  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas!  alas!  three  of  mafter  Ford's  bro- 
thers watch  the  door  with  piftols,  that  none  mould 
iflue  out,  otherwife  you  might  flip  away  ere  he  came  : 
but  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fat.  What  mall  I  do  r  I'll  creep  up  into  the  chim- 
ney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  ufe  to  difcharge  their 
birding-pieces  ;  creep  into  the  kill-hole. 
Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  feek  there,*  on  my  word :  nei- 
ther prefs,  coffer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath 
an  abftradt  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places,  and 
goes  to  them  by  his  note ;  there  is  no  hiding  you  in 
the  houfe. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  femblance, 
you  die,  Sir  Jobny  unlefs  you  go  out  difguis'd.  How 
might  we  difguife  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas-the-day,  I  know  not ;  there  is  no 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwife,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  fo 
efcape. 

Fal.  Good  heart,  devife  fomething  ;  any  extremity, 
rather  than  mifchief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Br&nfordj  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  ferve  him  me's 
as  big  as  he  is,  and  there's  her  thrum  hat,  and  her 
muffler  too.    Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  fweet  Sir  John  ;  miftrefs  Page 
and\I  will  look  fome  linnen  for  your  head. 

Y  2  Mrs.  Part, 
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Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick,  we'll  come  drefs  you 
ftraight    put  on  the  gown  the  while.    [Exit  Falftaff. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  fhape  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brainfcrd ;  he  fwears,  Irie's  a  witch,  forbad  her  my 
houfe,  and  hath  threatned  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heav'n  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  fadnefs,  is  he ;  and  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  however  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  We'll  try  that  •,  for  FB  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door 
with  it,  as  they  did  laft  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  prefently ;  let's 
go  drefs  him  like  the  witch  of  Brainfcrd. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  HI  firft  direct  my  men,  what  they  mall 
do  with  the  basket  go  up,  I'll  bring  linnen  for  him 
ftraight. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  difhoneft  varlet,  we  cannot 

mifufe  him  enough. 

We'li  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honeft  too. 
We  do  not  act,  that  often  jeft  and  laugh  : 
'Tis  old  but  true,  Still  fwine  tats  all  the  draugk. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  Go,  Sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
moulders ;  your  mailer  is  hard  at  door  ;  if  he  bid  you 
fet  it  down,  obey  him :  quickly,  dilpatch. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Servants  with  the  basket. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  up. 

2  Sot.  Pray  heav'n,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 

again. 

w  1  Serv.  I  hoDe  not.    I  had  as  lief  bear  fo  much 

lead. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Ford,  Shallow,  Page,  Caius  and  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  matter  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ?  fit  down  the 
basket,  villain  •,  fomebody  call  my  wife :  youth  in  a 
basket !  oh,  you  panderly  rafcals !  there's  a  knot,  a 
gang,  a  pack,  a  confpiracy,  againft  me  :  now  mail 
the  devil  be  iham'd.  What!  wife,  I  fay,  come, 
come  forth,  behold  what  honeft  cloaths  you  fend  forth 
to  bleaching. 

Page.  1  Why,  this  pafTes,  matter  Ford,  you  arc 

not  to  go  loofe  any  longer,  you  mutt  be  pinnion'd. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunaticks  •,  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Shal.  Indeed,  matter  Ford,  this  is  not  well,  indeed. 

Fcrd.  So  fay  I  too,  Sir.  Come  hither,  miftrefs  Ford  \ 
rniftrefs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modeft  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
band !  I  fufpect  without  caufe,  miftrefs,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heav'n  be  my  witnefs,  you  do,  if  you 
fufpect  me  in  any  difhonefty. 

Fard.  Well  faid,  brazen-face  hold  it  out :  come 
forth,  Sirrah.  [Pulls  the  cloaths  out  of  the  basket. 

1  Why,  this  pajfes%  Mr.  Ford.  ]  No  phrafe  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  Shake/pear  than  this  it  paji,  and  itpajfes. 

It  is  ufed  on  all  occafions  treated  in  the  familiar  way,  and  always 
conveys  the  idea  of  excefs  :  So  that  it  pajfes  iignifies  it  furpajfe: 
all  meafure,  imagination^  or  ixprejfion.  And  this  is  the  fenfe  of 
the  phrafe  wherever  it  is  ufed.  Englijhmen  hate  long  fpeeches, 
which  hath  made  our  tongue  abound  v/ith  half  fentences,  and, 
what  is  more,  with  naif  words.  It  takes  is  another  phrafe  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  modern  ufe  has  rendered  very  intelligible, 
yet  in  it  felf  it  is  as  ambiguous  as  it  pajfes.    The  whole  fentence 

being  it  takes  or  captivates  the  judgment,  the  fancy,  the  In- 

terelt,  the  palfions,  &c. 

Y  3  Page, 
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Page.  This  parTes  

Mrs.  Ford.  Arc  you  net  afham'd  r  let  the  cloaths 

alone. 

Ford.  I  fhall  find  you  anon. 

Ez-a.  'Tis  unreafonable  will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  cloaths  ?  come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Fojfd.  Why,  man,  why— 

Ford.  Matter  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
convey'd  out  of  my  houfe  yetterday  in  this  basket  5 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  in  my  houfe  I  am  fare 
he  is  my  intelligence  is  true,  my  jealoufie  is  reaion- 
able    pluck  me  out  all  the  Unpen. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  fhall  die  a 
fiea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  net  well,  matter  Ford  ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Matter  Ford,  you  mutt  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart  ;  this  is  jealoufies. 

Fcrd.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  feek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  eife  but  in  your  brain. 

Pofd.  Help  to  fearch  my  houfe  this  one  time  ;  if  I 
find  not  what  I  feek,  fhew  no  colour  for  my  extre- 
mity let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  (port  •,  let  them 
fay  of  me,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  fearcheth  a  hollow 
wall-nut  for  his  wife's  leman.  Satisfie  me  once  more, 
once  more  fearch  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mittrefs  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  what  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Bra:'ttr 
ford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ; 
have  I  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  (lie  comes  of  errands, 
does  fhe  ?  we  are  fimple  men,  we  do  not  know  what's 

brought 
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brought  to  pafs  under  the  profeffion  of  fortune-telling. 
She  works  by  charms,  by  lpeJls,  by  th"  figure  ;  and 
fuch  dawbry  as  this  is  beyond  our  element  j  we  know 
nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch  you  hag  you, 
come  down,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good  fv/eet  husband  •,  good  gen^ 
tlemen,  let  him  not  ttrikc:  the  old  woman. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  FalftafF  in  womens  cloaths>  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  Prat  her.  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 
[Beats  him.']  you  hag,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat,  you 
runnion !  out,  out,  out ;  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune- 
tell  you.  [Exit  Fal. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  afham'd  ?  I  think,  you 
have  kill'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it ;  'tis  a  goodly  cre- 
dit for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch, 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  5 
I  fpy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  befeech  you9 
follow  j  lee  but  the  iflue  of  my  jealoufie  •,  if  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  truft  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further  :  come, 
gentlemen.  [Exeunt  i 

Mrs.  Page.  Truft  me,  he  beat  him  moft  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  th'  mafs,  that  he  did  not  -7  he 
beat  him  moft  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallow'd  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  fervice. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  may  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  woman-hood,  and  the  witnefs  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  purfue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Y  4  Mrs.  Page* 
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Mrs.  Page.  The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is,  lure,  fcar'd 
out  of  him  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-fimple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  wafte,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
ferved  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means-,  if  it  be  but  to  fcrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brain.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight 
fhall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  ftill  be  the 
minifters. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publickly 
fham'd  ;  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jeft,  ihould  he  not  be  publickly  fham'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  Ihapc 
It :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Changes  to  the  Garter-Inn. 
Enter  Hoft  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  C  IR>  the  German  defires  to  have  three  of  your 
3  horfes ;  the  Duke  himfelf  will  be  to-morrow 
at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hoft.  What  Duke  mould  that  be,  comes  fo  fecretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  let  me  fpeak  with  the 
gentlemen;  they  fpeak  EngUJh? 

Bard.  Sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Hoft.  They  fhall  have  my  horfes,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay,  I'll  fawce  them.  They  have  had  my  houfe 
a  week  at  command  ;  I  have  turn'd  away  my  other 
guefts  j  1  they  muft  compt  off ;  I'll  fawce  them, 
come.  [Exeunt. 

2   they  muft  come  ojf\]  This  can  never  be  our  Poet's  or 

hi*  Ho:Vs  meaning.  To  come  of  being  in  other  t^rms  to  go  /cot- 
free.    We  muu  rtad,  compt  cfft  \.  e..  clear  their  reckoning. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  Ford'i  Houfe. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Eva.  1  "TP  I S  one  of  the  bed  difcretions  of  'oman,  as 
A    ever  I  did  look  upon. 
Page.  And  did  he  fend  you  both  thefe  letters  at  an 
inftant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.  Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt 

I  rather  will  fufpect  the  fun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonnefs ;  thy  honour  (lands, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 
Be  not  as  extream  in  fubmiftion,  as  in  offence ; 
But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  lport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  difgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  fpoke  of. 

Page.  How  ?  to  fend  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie,  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  fay,  he  hath  been  thrown  into  the  river  j 
and  has  been  grievoufly  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman ;  me- 
thinks,  there  mould  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  mould 
not  come  •,  methinks,  his  flefh  is  pumfli'd,  he  lhall 
have  no  defires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devife  but  how  you'll  ufe  him,  when 

he  comes 

And  let  us  two  devife  to  bring  him  thither. 
Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 

Sometime 
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Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  foreft, 

Doth  all  the  winter-time  at  fHU  of  midnight 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns ; 

And  there  he  Wafts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 

And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  makes  a  chaia 

In  a  moft  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

You've  heard  of  fuch  a  fpirit ;  and  well  you  know, 

The  fuperftitious  idle-headed  Eld 

Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 

This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak  ^ 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device, 
That  Faifiaff  at  that  oak  mall  meet  with  us. 
We'll  fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field, 
Difguifed  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted,  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  fhape  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 
What  mail  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewife  we  have  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 

Nan  Page,  (my  daughter)  and  my  little  fon, 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  drefs 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 

And  rattles  in  their  hands  ;  upon  a  fudden, 

As  Fatjlaff,  me,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 

Let  rhem  from  forth  a  faw-pit  rum  at  once 

3  With  fome  diffufed  fong :  upon  their  fight, 

We  two,  in  great  amazednefs,  will  fly  ; 

Then  let  them  ail  encircle  him  about, 

*And  fairy-like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight; 

3  With  fame  diffufed  Jong:]  A  diffufed  Jong  fignifies  a  fong  thac 
unless  out  into  wild  fentiments  beyond  the  bounds  or  nature,  iuch 

cia  tiiole  whole  fubjeft  is  fairy-land. 

4  And  fairy-like  to  finch  the  ur.clean  Knight ;]  The  Grammar 
requires  us  to  read. 

And  fairy  like  Too,  pinch  the  unclean  Knight. 

And 
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And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  Revel, 
In  their  fo  facred  paths  lie  dares  to  tread 
In  fhape  prophane  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  'till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  round, 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 
We'll  all  prefent  our  felves  ;  dif-horn  the  fpirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windfor. 

Ford.  The  children  muft 
Be  praclis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours  ;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-anapes  alio,  to  burn  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  This  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  mall  be  the  Queen  of  all  the 
fairies ; 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  5  That  filk  will  I  go  buy,  and  in  that  time 
Shall  Mr.  Slender  fteal  my  Nan  away,  [AJide. 
And  marry  her  at  Eaton.  Go,  fend  to  Faljiaff  ftraight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook  j 
he'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe.    Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that ;  go  get  us  properties 
and  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it,  it  is  admirable  pleafures,  and 
ferry  honeft  knaveries.     [Ex.  Page,  Ford  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  Mrs.  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  my  good  will, 

5  That  filk  will  I  go  buy,  and  in  that  time — ]  Mr.  Theobald 
referring  that  time  to  the  time  of  buying  the  filk,  alters  it  to  tire. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  any  change  :  That  ti?ne  evidently  relating 
to  the  rime  of  the  mask  with  which  Faljiaff  was  to  be  entertained, 
and  which  makes  the  whole  fubjed  of  this  dialogue.  Therefore 
the  common  reading  is  right. 
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And  none  but  be,  to  many  with  Nsm  Page. 
That  Slender,  tho'  well  landed,  is  an  Idee: ; 
And  he  my  husband  belt  of  all  afreets : 
The  doctor  is  well  mony'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he  fhall  have  her  \ 
Tho'  twentv  thoufand  worthier  came  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VHL 

Changes  to  the  G-rter-Inn. 

Enter  Hort  end  Simple. 

H:  ?.  \T  7  H  AT  wculd'it  thou  have,  boor?  what, 
Vy  thick-skin?  fpeak,hreathe,  difculs;  brief, 
fherr,  quick,  map. 

S:ii7p.  Marry.  Sir.  I  come  to  fpeak  with  Sir  J:bz 
Fj';,-^  yrc.rr.  Mr.  S.'e^.ir-. 

Heft.  There's  his  chamber,  his  houfe,  his  caftle,  hb 
ftaiKhng-bed  and  truckle-bed ;  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  iter."  ::"  the  Frocigal,  freih  arc  new  ^  §o,  KnccK 
and  call ;  hell  fpeak  like  an  anthropophagmian  unto 
thee :  knock,  I  fay. 

Simp.  There's  an  eld  woman,  a  fat  woman  gone  up 
in::  his  charr.ee:  :  Fh  be  fo  bold  as  fray,  Sir,  'oil  fne 
come  down  :  I  come  to  fpeak  with  her,  indeed. 

Heft.  Ha !  a  fat  woman :  the  Knight  may  be  robb'd  : 
I*fl  call.  Bully-Knight !  Bully-Sir  Jcbn  !  fpeak  from 
thy  lungs  military  :  ar:  the  a  mere  :  i:  is  thine  Heft, 
thine  Epbcfian  calls. 

FaMafT,  sF.-je. 

F.:'.  How  new.  mire  Hof:  : 

He j }.  H  ere r  s  a  Bohemian- Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman :  Jet  her  cefcend,  bully,  let  her 
ceiher.ri    my  chambers  are  honourable.   Fie,  privacy  : 
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Enter  FalftarT. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  Hoft,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me,  but  (he's  gone. 

Simp.  Pray  you,  Sir,  was't  not  the  wife  woman  of 
Brainford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry  was  it,  muHel-Ihell,  what  would 
you  with  her  ? 

Simp.  My  mailer,  Sir,  my  matter  Slender  fent  to 
her,  feeing  her  go  thro*  the  ftreet,  to  know,  Sir,  whe- 
ther one  Nym,  Sir,  that  beguil'd  him  of  a  chain,  had 
the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  fpake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simp.  And  what  fays  ihe,  I  pray,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  me  fays,  that  the  very  fame  man,  that 
beguil'd  mafter  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozen'd  him  of  it. 

Simp.  I  would,  I  could  have  fpoken  with  the  wo- 
man herfelf ;  I  had  other  things  to  have  fpoken  with 
her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Hoft.  Ay,  come  ;  quick. 

Simp.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  Sir. 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  dy'ft. 

Simp.  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mif- 
trefs  Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  mailer's  for- 
tune to  have  her  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Simp.  What,  Sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her,  or  no:  go ;  fay,  the  woman  told 

me  fo. 

Simp.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Sir*,  like  who  more  bold. 

Simp.  I  thank  your  worfhip :  I  mall  make  my  maf- 
ter glad  with  thefe  tidings.  {Exit  Simple. 

Hoft.  Thou  art  clarkly  ;  thou  art  darkly,  Sir  John : 
was  there  a  wife  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  Hoft ;  one,  that  hath 

taught 
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taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learn'd  before  in  my 
life and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid 
for  my  learning. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Out,  alas,  Sir,  cozenage !  meer  cozenage  ! 
Hofi.  Where  be  my  horfes,  fpeak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;  for  fo  foon  as 
I  came  beyond  Bator,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind 
one  of  them  in  a  (lough  of  mire,  and  fet  fpurs,  and 
away,  like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Fau- 
pus's. 

Hoft.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke  ;  villain  ; 
do  not  fay,  they  are  fled  j  Germans  are  honeft  men. 

Enter  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  Hoft  ? 

Hoft.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is 
a  friend  o'  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 
cozen-jermans  that  has  cozen' d  all  the  Hofts  of  Read- 
ing,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrock,  of  horfes  and  mony. 
I  tell  you  for  good  will,  look  you  ;  you  are  wife,  and 
full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-ftocks,  and  'tis  not  conve- 
nient you  mould  be  cozen'd  *,  fare  you  well.  [Exit, 
Ejiter  Caius. 

Caius.  Ver'  is  mine  Hoft  de  J  art  ere? 
Hoft.  Here,  mafter  Doctor,  in  perplexity  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a-me, 
dat  you  make  a  grand  preparation  for  a  Duke  de 
Jamany  •  but  my  trot,  der  is  no  Duke,  dat  the  Court 
is  know,  to  come:  I  tell  you  for  good  will;  adieu. 

[Exit. 
Heft. 
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l-lofl.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  f  atfift  me,  Knight, 
I  am  undone ;  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry !  Villain,  I  am 
undone !  [Exit. 

Fal  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozen'd,  for  I 
have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  mould  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  Court,  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  wafh'd  and 
cudgel'd,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fifhermens  boots  with  me.  I  war- 
rant, they  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  'till  I 
were  as  creft-faln  as  a  dry'd  pear.  I  never  profper'd 
fince  I  forfwore  myfelf  at  Primer 0.  Well,  if  my  wind 
were  but  long  enough  to  fay  my  prayers,  I  would  re- 
pent. - 

SCENE  X, 

Enter  Miftrefs  Quickly. 
Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quic.  From  the  two  parties,  forfooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  fo  they  mall  be  both  beftow'd.  I  have  fuf- 
fer'd  more  for  their  fakes,  more  than  the  villainous 
inconftancy  of  man's  difpofition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quic.  And  have  not  they  fuffer'd  ?  yes,  I  warrant, 
ipecioufiy  one  of  them  ;  miftrels  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  tblue,  that  you  cannot  fee  a  white 
jfpot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  telM:  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was 
beaten  myfelf  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brain- 
ford  ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  coun- 
terfeiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver'd  me, 
the  knave  conftable  had  fet  me  i'th'  ftocks,  i'th*  com- 
mon ftocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quic.  Sir,  let  me  fpeak  with  you  in  your  chamber  \ 
you  mall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 

content* 
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content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  fay  fomewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  is  here  to  bring  you  together?  furc, 
one  of  you  does  not  ferve  heav'n  well,  that  you  are  fo 
crofs'd. 

Fal  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Hoft. 

Hoft.  Mafter  Fenton^  talk  not  to  me,  my  mind  is 
heavy, 
I  will  give  over  all. 

Fen.  Yet  hear  me  fpeak  ;  a(M  me  in  my  purpofe, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  lofs. 

Hoft.  I  will  hear  you,  mafter  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at 
the  leaft,  keep  your  counfel. 

Fen.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  \ 
Who,  mutually,  hath  anfvver'd  my  affection, 
(So  far  forth  as  herfelf  might  be  her  chufer) 
Ev'n  to  my  wifti.    I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  fuch  contents,  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereoPs  fo  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  lingly  can  be  manifefted, 
Without  the  lhew  of  both.    Fat  Sir  John  Falftaff 
Hath  a  great  Scene ;  the  image  of  the  jeft 
PU  fhew  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  Hoft  \ 
To  night  at  Heme's  Oak,  juft  *twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Muft  my  fweet  Nan  prefent  the  Fairy  Queen  -9 
The  purpofe  why,  is  here ;  in  which  difguife, 
While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip 
Away  with  S 'lender \  and  with  him  at  Eaton 
Immediately  to  marry ;  Ihe  hath  confented.  —  Now, 
Sir, 

Her  mother,  ever  ftrong  againft  that  match. 

And 
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And  firm  for  Doctor  Cains,  hath  appointed 
That  he  fhall  likevvife  fhuffle  her  away, 
(While  other  fports  are  tasking  of  their  minds ;) 
And  at  the  Deanry,  where  a  prieft  attends, 
Straight  marry  her    To  this  her  mother's  Plot 
She,  feemingly  obedient,  likewife  hath 

Made  promife  to  the  Doctor.  Now,  thus  it  rcfts  ; 

Her  father  means  Hie  fhall  be  all  in  white, 
And  in  that  drefs  when  Slender  fees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 

She  fhall  go  with  him.  Her  mother  hath  intended. 

The  better  to  devote  her  to  the  Doctor, 
(For  they  muft  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  fhe  fhall  be  loofe  enrob'd< 
With  ribbands-pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  Doctor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him. 
Hoft.  Which  means  fhe;  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mo- 
ther  ? 

Fen.  Both,  my  good  Hoft,  to  go  along  with  me ; 
And  here  it  refts,  that  you'll  procure  the  Vicar 
To  ftay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hoft.  Well,  husband  your  device  •,  I'll  to  the  Vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  mail  not  lack  a  prieft. 

Fen.  So  fhall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Befide,  I'll  make  a  prefent  recompence.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  XII. 

Re-enter  FalftarF  and  Miftrefs  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  pratling  ;  go,  I'll  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time    I  hope,  good  luck  lyes  in  odd 
Vol.  I,  Z  numbers  % 


\ 
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numbers ;  away,  go ;  they  fay,  4  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance  or  death; 

away. 

Quic.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns.    [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  I  fay,  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head 
and  mince. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  matter  Brook  ?  mafter  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to  night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  Park 
about  midnight,  at  Heme's  Oak,  and  you  lb  all  fee 
wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yefterday,  Sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  mafter  Brook,  as  you  fee,  like  a 
poor  old  man  but  I  came  from  her,  mafter  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  fame  knave,  Ford  her 
husband,  hath  the  fineft  mad  devil  of  jealoufie  in  him, 
mafter  Brook,  that  ever  govern'd  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
you ;  he  beat  me  grievoufly,  in  the  fhape  of  a  woman ; 
for  in  the  fhape  of  a  man,  mafter  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam  becaufe  I  know  alfo,  life 
is  a  Ihuttle  •,  I  am  in  hafte  ;  go  along  with  me,  I'll  tell 
you  all,  mafter  Brook.  Since  I  pluckt  geefe,  play'd 
truant,  and  whipt  top,  I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be 
beaten,  'till  lately.  Follow  me,  I'll  tell  you  ftrange 
things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to  night  I  will  be 
reveng'd,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. 
Follow  i  ftrange  things  in  hand,  mafter  Brock!  fol- 
low.   [Exeunt. 

4-  There  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
*r  death ;]  i.  e.  being  born  in  an  odd  year,  having  an  odd  number 
in  a  Jouery,  and  rhe  cliina&eric  years  of  7  and  63. 


ACT 
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ACT   V.    SCENE  L 

Windfor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Page. 

COME,  come-,  we'll  couch  i'th'  caftle-ditch,  'till 
we  fee  the  light  of  our  fairies.    Remember,  fon 
Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forfooth,  I  have  Ipoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  another.  1  come  to 
her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum  ;  fhe  cries,  budget  ;  and  by 
that  we  know  one  another. 

Sbal.  That's  good  too ;  but  what  needs  either  your 
mum,  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well 
enough.    It  hath  (truck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark,  light  and  fpirits  will  be- 
come it  well ;  heav'n  proper  our  fport !  1  No  one 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  fhall  know  him  by 
his  horns.    Let's  away  ;  follow  me.  [Exeunt* ' 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page,  Miftrefs  Ford  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Mr.  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green  5 
when  you  lee  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  Deanry,  and  difpatch  it  quickly ;  go 
before  into  the  Park  5  we  two  muft  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  ;  adieu.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  Sir.  My  husband  will 
not  rejoice  fo  much  at  the  abufe  of  Falftaff,  as  he  will 
chafe  at  the  Doctor's  marrying  my  daughter;  but  'tis 

I  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil.']  This  is  a  doable  blunder ; 
for  fome,  of  whom  this  was  fpoke,  were  women.  We  mould  read 
then,  no  one  means. 

Z  2  no" 
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no  matter ;  better,  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of 
heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies,  (a)  and  the  Welch  devil  Evans? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  Oak,  with  obfcur'd  lights  ;  which,  at  the  very 
inftant  of  Falftaffis  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
difplay  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  chufe  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amaz'd,  he  will  be  mock'd ; 
if  he  be  amaz'd,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Againft  fuch  lewdfters,  and  their  lechery, 
Thofe,  that  betray  them,  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on;  to  the  Oak,  to 
the  Oak.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Evans  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;  come,  and  remember  your 
parts:  be  pold,  I  pray  you;  follow  me  into  the  pit ; 
and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you ; 
come,  come  ;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  FalftafT,  with  a  Buck's  head  on. 

Fal  The  IVindfor  bell  hath  ftruck  twelve,  the  mi- 
nute draws  on  now,  the  hot-blooded  Gods  aflift  me ! 
Remember,  Jcve,  thcu  waft  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  *, 
love  fet  on  thy  horns.  Oh  powerful  love !  that,  in 
fome  refpects,  makes  a  beaft  a  man  ;  in  fome  other,  a 
man  a  beaft :  You  were  alfo,  Jupiter ',  a  fwan,  for  the 
love  oiLeda:  Oh,  omnipotent  love!  how  near  the 
God  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goofe  ?  A  fault  done 
firft  in  the  form  of  a  beaft, — O  Jove,  a  beaftly  fault ; 


[  (a )  Welch  devil  Evans  ?  Dr.  Tbirlby9  Vulg.  Heme.] 

and 
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and  then  another  fault  in  the  femblance  of  a  fowl :  

think  on't,  Jove,  a  foul  fault.  When  Gods  have  hot 
backs,  what  (hall  poor  men  do?  for  me,  I  am  here  a 
Wind/or  flag,  and  the  fatteft,  I  think,  i'th'  foreft.  Send 
me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  pifs 
my  tallow  ?  who  comes  here  ?  my  Doe  ? 

Enter  Mijlrefs  Ford  and  Miftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male-deer  ? 

Fat.  My  doe  with  the  black  fcut?  let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green-Sleeves  ; 
hail  kifling-comfits,  and  fnow  eringoes  ;  let  there 
come  a  tempeft  of  provocation,  I  will  fhelter  me  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  is  come  with  me,  fweet 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  (a)  bribe-buck,  each  a 
haunch ;  I  will  keep  my  fides  to  myfelf,  my  moulders 
for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath 
your  husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman,  ha  ?  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ?  why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  con- 
fcience,  he  makes  reftitution.  As  I  am  a  true  fpirit, 
welcome !  [Noife  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noife  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heav'n  forgive  our  fins  ! 

Fal.  What  mould  this  be? 

[The  women  run  out. 
Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd,  left 
the  oil  that  is  in  me  mould  fet  hell  on  fire ;  he  never 
would  elfe  crofs  me  thus. 

[  (a)  bribe-buck,  Mr.  Theobald,  Vulg.  brib'd  buck.] 


SCENE 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  like  a  Satyr ;  Quickly,  and  others, 
drefi  like  Fairies ,  with  T ipers. 

Quic.  Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
You  moon-fhine  revellers,  and  fhades  of  night, 
1  You  Ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  deftiny, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
Crier  hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Eva.  Elves,  lift  your  names ;  filence,  you  airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  ihalt  thou  leap : 
"Where  fires  thou  find'ft  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unfwept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilbery. 
Our  radiant  Queen  hates  fluts  and  fluttery. 

Fat.  They're  fairies  -y  he,  that  fpeaks  to  them,  /hall 
die.' 

I'll  wink  and  couch ;  no  man  their  works  muft  eye. 

[Lyes  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pede?  go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid, 

That,  ere  fne  fieep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  faid, 
5  Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafie; 
Sleep  me  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy  ; 

But 

2  Tou  ORPHAN-^:Vi  of  fixed  deftiny.']  But  why  Orphan-heirs? 
D-ltiny,  whom  they  iucceeded,  was  yet  in  being.  Doubtlefs  the 
Pcet  wrote, 

Tou  OUPHENAnn  of  fixed  deftiny. 
i.  e.  you  Elves,  who  minifter,  and  fucceed  in  lome  of  the  works 
ofdfftiny.  They  are  called,  in  this  Play,  both  before  and  after- 
words, Onphes  ;  here  Ouphen  ;  cn  being  the  plural  termination  of 
Saxon  nouns.  For  the  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  Alpenne,  lamia, 
d^mones.  Or  it  may  be  underftood  to  be  an  adjective,  as  ivcoden, 
*vjophn,  golden,  &C. 

3  raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafie-,']   The  fenfe  of  this 

fpeech  is  that  fne,  who  had  performed  her  religious  duties, 

fnouM  he  lecure  againfi:  the  illuhon  of  fancy;  and  have  her  fleep, 
like  that  of  infancy,  undiiturbed  by  disordered  dreams.  This  was 
tfcen  the  popular  opinion,  that  evil  fpirits  had  a  power  over  the 

fane*  ; 
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feut  thofe,  that  fleep,  and  think  not  on  their  fins, 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  fhoulders,  fides  and 
fhins. 

Quick.  About,  about; 
Search  Windfor  caftle,  elves,  within  and  out. 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  facred  room, 
That  it  may  ftand  'till  the  perpetual  Doom, 
*  In  ftate  as  wholfom,  as  in  date  'tis  fit ; 

fancy;  and,  by  that  means,  could  infpire  wicked  dreams  into 
thofe  who,  on  their  going  to  fleep,  had  not  recommended  them- 
felves  to  the  protection  of  heaven.  So  Shakefpear  makes  one,  on 
his  lying  down,  fay, 

From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 

Prate  ft  us  heaven  f 
As  this  is  the  fenfe,  let  us  fee  how  the  common  reading  exprefies  it; 

Raife  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafe, 
i.  e.  inflame  her  imagination  with  fenfual  ideas ;  which  is  juft  the 
contrary  to  what  the  Poet  would  have  the  fpeaker  fay.    We  can- 
not therefore  but  conclude  he  wrote, 

Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafe, 
i.  e.  curb  them,  that  me  be  no  more  difturbedby  irregular  imagina- 
tions, than  children  in  their  fleep.    For,  he  adds  immediately, 

Sleep  fhe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy. 
So  in  the  Tempef, 

Give  not  dalliance  too  much  the  rein. 
And  in  Meafure  for  Meafure, 

I  give  my  fenfual  race  the  rein. 
To  give  the  rein,  being  juft  the  contrary  to  rein  up.    The  fame 
thought  he  has  again  in  Mackbeth, 

■  Mercyful  powers' 

Rejlrain  in  me  the  cur  fed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  vjay  to  in  repofe. 
4  In  fate  as  voholfom.']  The  Oxford  Editor  not  knowing  the 
gleaning  of  voholfom,  has  alter'd  it  to, 

In  fte  as  vjholfom, 
and  fo  has  made  the  wilh  a  raoft  abfurd  one.  For  the  fite  or 
fituation  muft  needs  be  what  it  is,  till  the  general  deftruttion. 
But  vjholfom  here  fignifies  integer.  He  wiihes  the  caftle  may 
itand  in  its  prefent  ftace  of  perfection,  which  the  following  words 
plainly  fhevv          as  in  fate  'tis  ft. 

Z  4  5  Worthy 
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?  Worthy  the  owner,  as  the  owner  it. 
The  feveral  chairs  of  Order  look  you  fcour, 
With  juice  of  balm  and  ev'ry  precious  flow'r  : 
Each  fair  Inftalment-Coat  and  fev'ral  Creft, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  bleft ! 
And  nightly-meadow-fairies,  look,  you  fing, 
Like  to  the  G^r/^r-compafs,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  exprefiure  that  it  bears,  gieen  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-frefh  than  all  the  field  to  fee  ; 
And,  Hony  Soil  Qui  Maly  Pexfe  write, 
6  In  emrold-tuffs,  flow'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Xjke  faphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  Knight-hood's  bending  knee ; 
Fairies' ufe  flow'rs  for  their  charactery. 

Away, 

5  Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it."]  And  car  not  be  the 
true  reading.  The  context  will  not  allow  it ;  and  his  court  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  directs  us  to  another. 

  as  the  owner  it, 

for,  Aire  he  had  moreaddrefs  than  to  content  himfelf  with  wifhing 
a  thing  to  he,  which  his  complaifance  mull  fuppofe  actually  was, 
name'y,  the  worth  of  the  owner. 

6  In  emrold-tuffs,  flowers  purple,  Hue  and  white, 

Like  faphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery.]  Thefe  lines  are 
mofl  miferably  corrupted.  Jn  the  words,  —  Flowers  purple,  blue 
and  white,  —  the  purple  is  left  fane  38  pared.  To  remedy  this, 
the  Editors,  who  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  comparifon,  read,  and  rich  embrcrdery;  that  is,  according  to 
them,  as  the  blue  and  white  flowers  are  compared  to  faphire  and 
pearl,  the  purple  is  compared  to  rich  embroidery.  Thus  inftead 
of  mending  one  faife  ftep  they  have  made  two,  by  bringing  faphire, 
pearl  and  rich  embroidery  under  one  prcdic3rnenr.  The  lines 
were  wrote  thus  by  the  Poet, 

In  emrold-tuffs,  f.ow~rs  PURFLED,  blue  and  white. 

Like  faphire,  pearl,  IN  rich  embroidery, 
i.  e.  let  there  be  blue  and  white  flow'rs  worked  on  the  green- 
nvord,  like  faphire  and  pearl  in  rich  embroidery.  To  purfle  is 
to  over-lay  with  tiniel,  gold  thread.  Csffr.  fo  our  anedturs  called  a 
certain  lace  of  this  kind  of  work  a  purjllng-lace*  Tis  from  the 
Trench,  pourfler.    So  Spencer, 

 Jhe  was  yclad 

Jll  in  a  Jllken  Camus  ±  l/lly •  :t: '.,<., 

I  v  'Mi. fcD  upon,     i  >  r:my  a  folded  flight, 

2.  3.  26. 

The 
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Away,  difperfe ;  but,  'till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  cuftom  round  about  the  Oak 
Of  Heme,  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand,  yourfelves  in 
order  fet : 

And  twenty  glow-worms  fhall  our  lanthorns  be, 
To  guide  our  meafure  round  about  the  tree. 
But  flay,  I  fmell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heav'ns  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy,  left 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheefe ! 

Eva.  Vild  worm,  thou  waft  o'er-look'd  ev'n  in  thy 
birth. 

§>uic.  With  tryal-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end ; 
If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defcend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  ftart, 
It  is  the  flefh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Eva.  A  tryal,  come.  

{They  burn  him  with  their  tapers,  and  pinch  him. 
Come,  with  this  wood  take  fire. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Quic.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  defire; 
About  him,  fairies,  fing  a  fcornful  rhime : 
And,  as  you  trip,  ftill  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right,  indeed,  he  is  full  of  leacheries  and 
iniquity. 

The    SON  G. 

Fie  on  Jlnful  phantafie, 
Fie  on  luft  and  luxury] 
Luft  is  but  (a)  i'th*  blood,  a  fire, 
Kindled  with  unchafte  defire, 
Fed  in  heart,  whofe  flames  afpire, 
As  thoughts  to  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

The  change  of  and  into  wr,  in  the  fecond  verfe,  is  neceffary .  For 
fiow'rs  worked,  or  purfied  m  thegrafs,  were  not  like  faphire  and 
pearl  fimply,  but  faphire  and  pearl  in  embroidery.  How  the  cor- 
rupt reading  and  was  introduced  into  the  text,  we  have  ihewn 
above. 

[(a)         blood,  a  fire,  Oxford  Editor,— Vulg.  a  blotdy  fire  ]  - 

Finch 
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Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  Dillany  : 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
'Till  candles,  and  ft  ar -light,  and  moon-Jhine  be  out. 

During  this  Song,  they  pinch  him.  Boclor  Caius  comes 
one  way,  and  fteals  away  a  boy  in  green ;  Slender 
another  way,  and  he  takes  away  a  boy  in  white ;  and 
Fenton  comes,  and  Jleals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A 
iioife  of  hunting  is  made  within.  All  the  Fairies  run 
away.    Falftaff pulls  off  his  Buck's  head,  and  rifes. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  &c.    They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly    I  think,  We've  watcht  you 
now 

Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  ferve  your  turn  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jeft  no 
higher. 

Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windfor  wives  ? 
See  you  thefe,  husbands  ?  do  not  thefe  fair  Yoaks 
Become  the  Foreft  better  than  the  Town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  Sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ?  mafter  Brook, 
Falftaff  %  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave,  here  are  his  horns, 
mafter  Brook\  and,  mafter  Brook,  he  hath  enjoy'd  no- 
thing of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and 
t.wenty  pounds  of  mony,  which  muft  be  paid  to  mafter 
Brook  ;  his  horfes  are  arretted  for  it,  mafter  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,,  we  have  had  ill  luck;  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love 
again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  afs. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too :  both  the  proofs  are  ex- 
tant. 

Fal.  And  thefe  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
Umts  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies ;  arid  yet  the 

guiltinejfs 
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giiiltinefs  of  my  mind,  the  fudden  furprize  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grofTnefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  defpight  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhime  and 
reafon,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit 
may  be  made  a  jack-a-lent,  when 'tis  upon  ill  imploy- 
ment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falftaff,  ferve  Got,  and  leave  your 
defires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinfe  you. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealoufies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  miftrufi  my  wife  again,  'till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  Englijh. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  fun  and  dry'd  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  fo  grofs  o'er-reaching 
as  this  ?  am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  mall  I 
have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?  'tis  time,  I  were  choak'd 
with  a  piece  of  toafted  cheefe. 

Eva.  Seefe  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seefe  and  putter?  have  I  liv'd  to  (land  in  the 
taunt  of  one,  that  makes  fritters  of  Englijh  ?  this  is 
enough  to  be  the  decay  of  luft  and  late-walking, 
through  the  Realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thruft  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the 
head  and  moulders,  and  have  given  ourfelves  without 
fcruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you 
our  delight  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puft  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  wither'd,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails ? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  flanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
facks,  and  wines,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
iwearings,  and  (tarings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal 
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FaJ.  Weil,  I  am  your  them;  ;  ycu  have  the  flart  of 
me  ;  I  am  dejected    7  1  am  net  able  to  anfwer  the 

lrAA:k  uannel ;  iterance  int.:  is  a  plummet  o'er  me; 
ufe  me  as  you  wilL 

/rri.  Marry,  Sir,  we'll  bring  ycu  to  -  ~>c;  •>  to  one 

Mr.  Brcck,  tha:  ycu  have  cozen'd  cf  mony,  to  whom 
v:u  ib.cu'.u  have  been  a  career  :  ever  and  above  the: 
you  have  iuirer'd,  I  think,  to  repay  that  mony  will 
be  a  biting  arnicnon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  Jet  That  go  to  make 
am  en  c  5 ; 

F:  give  tha:  Summ.  and  io  we'li  all  be  Friends. 

Fc-'d.  Wei',  here's  my  hand  •,  all's  forgiven  at  lart. 

F Ye:  be  cheerruh  Xrlgc:  ;  thou  malt  eat  a 
poJTex  to  night  at  my  houfe,  where  I  will  define  thee 
to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell 
her,  Mr.  Slender  hath  marry  "d  ner  daughter. 

Mrs.  Pu~r.  Decrees  loucr  mat;  \i  Anx;  Fagc  be 
rr.v  daughter.  :he  is,  hv  thus,  Dcctor  Gz/aj's  wife. 

SCENE  VI. 

Z^;:T  Slender. 

5V=r.  Whs:  hoe  '  hoe!  tamer  P.-r. 
Pagr.  Son,  how  now  ?  how  now,  ion,  have  you  dif- 
patch'd? 

5       D::ca::n*c  ?  I'll  make  the  bef:  in  G'.iuxfcr- 

Jbire  known  on't ;  would  I  were  hang'd  la,  fife. 
P sge .  Of  what,  Ion  ? 

-  I  z~  nrt  ch'.>  *:  a- '\i      r:.^  V-Vc:  '    .  .'.-c-;  }t&r 

"r>.'-  '•  ■[.•'': x- .  A:  Si-  H*??  -~  ^5  2  choleric 
7 -i 1-:  ::  :i-  .  £-e,  7  :  .-  v:  1  •  2  verv  pre  re-  name.  :: 
being  grrcn  to  that  order  of  hatix  pnetts  from  the  iaae-cotooredjj 
habit.  By  tie  lame  kiod  of  bnrnoar  the  fcdnioo,  m  C+ns-fr  ~*f 
Errors,  is  caDed  tbe  Eitcbu-rijiaL,  it  bekg  ker  bo  Sic  £  t,  keqj 
tiu  £se  ia  repair. 


TIjc  Merry  TVives  of  Wind  for. 

'  Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaio*  to  marry  miftrefs  Anne 
Page,  and  fhe's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  noc 
been  i'th  church,  I  would  have  fwing'd  him,  or  he 
ihould  have  fwing'd  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  ftir,  and  'tis  a 
poft-mafter's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo,  when 
I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  marry'd  to  him, 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have 
had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  mould  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white  and  cry'd  mum,  and 
me  cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed  ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  poft-mafter's-boy. 

Eva.  Jefbu  \  Matter  Slender,  cannot  you  fee  but 
marry  boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vext  at  heart.    What  mall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  ;  I  knew  of 
your  purpofe,  turn'd  my  daughter  into  green,  and,  in- 
deed, fhe  is  now  with  the  Doctor  at  the  Deanry,  and 
there  married. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Cains. 

Caius.  Ver  is  miftrefs  Page  ?  by  gar,  I  am  cozen'd ; 
I  ha'  marry'd  one  garfoon,  a  boy  ;  one  peafant,  by 
gar  •,  a  boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  by  gar,  I  am 
cozen'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  ?  did  you  not  take  her  in  green  ? 
Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  j  be  gar,  I'll  raife 

all  Windfor. 

Ford.  This  is  ft  range !  who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 
Page.  My  heart  mifgives  me ;  here  comes  Mr. Fentcn. 

Enter 


3  5  o  Merry  IVhes.  of  Windfor. 


Enter  Fenton,  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  Mr.  Fenton  ? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  \  good  my  mother, 
pardon. 

Page.  Now,  miftrefs,  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  Mr.  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  Mr.  Doctor* 
maid  ? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  marry' d  her  moil  fhamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love  : 
The  truth  is,  me  and  I,  long  fince  contracted, 
Are  now  fo  fure,  that  nothing  can  difTolve  us. 
Th'  offence  is  holy,  that  (he  hath  committed  ; 
And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  difobedience,  or  unduteous  tide  ; 
Since  therein  me  doth  evitate  and  ihun 
A  thoufand  irreligious  curfed  hours, 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd,  here  is  no  remedy. 
In  love,  the  heav'ns  themfelves  do  guide  the  flate 
Mony  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  fold  by  fate. 

FaL  I  am  glad,  tho'  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial  Stand 
to  ftrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanc'd. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  ?  Fenton,  heav'n  give  thee 

What  cannot  be  efchew'd,  mull:  be  embrac'd. 

8  Eva.  I  will  alfo  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  Wed- 
ding. 

FaL  When  night-dogs  run,  all  forts  of  deer  are 
chac'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  mufe  no  further.  Mr.  Fenton, 
Heav'n  give  you  many,  many  merry  days! 

%  This  fpeech  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  1619.  lAr.Pofc. 


Good 


The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for. 

Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  Iport  o'er  by  a  country  fire, 
Sir  John  and  all. 

For d.  Let  it  be  fo  :  Sir  John, 

To  mailer  Brook  you  yet  mall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to  night,  mall  lye  with  miftrefs  Ford. 

{Exeunt  omnes, 


M  E  A  S  U  R  E 


FOR 

M  E  A  S  U  R  E. 


V  0  L.  I. 


Dramatis  Perform 

VINCENTIO,  Duke  of  Vienna. 
Angelo,  Lord  Deputy  in  the  Duke's  ab fence. 

Efcalus  \  ^n  anctent  Lord,  jcind  with  Angelo  in  the 

'  3  Deputation. 
Claudio,  a  young  Gentleman. 
Lucio,  a  Fantafiick. 
Two  Gentle-men. 

Varrius,  a  Gentleman,  Servant  to  the  Duke. 
Provoftj 

Thomas,  7         r  . 
Peter,      f  iW0  Fnars' 
A  Juftice. 

Elbow,  a  Jtrnple  Ccnfiahle. 
Froth,  a  fcolifij  Gentleman. 
Clown,  Servant  to  Mrs.  Over-done. 
Abhoribn,  an  Executioner. 
Barnardine,  a  diffolute  Prifoncr. 

Ifabella,  Sifter  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  of  Claudio. 
Francifca,  a  Nun. 
Mijlrefs  Over-done,  a  Bawd. 

Guards,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Vienna. 


ME  A- 


2  Measure  for  Measure. 


ACT    I.      SCENE  L 

The  Duke's    PA  LA  C  E. 

Enter  Duke,  Efcalus,  and  Lords. 

Duke. 

SCALVS,  ■ 

Efcal.  My  Lord. 

Duke.   Of  Government  the  properties 
t'unfold, 

—  Would  feem  in  me  t'affecl  fpeech  and  dif- 
courfe. 

2  Since  I  am  not  to  know,  that  your  own  Science 

Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lifts  of  all  advice 

My  flrength  can  give  you :  then  no  more  remains : 

Put 

i  The  flory  is  taken  from  Cinthio\  Novels,  December  8. 
November  5.  Mr.  Pcpe. 

2  Since  1  am  not  to  know,  that  your  ovon  Science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lijis  of  all  advice 
My  Jirength  can  give  you  :  then  no  more  remains  : 
Put  that  to  your  fumciency,  as  your  vjorth  is  able, 
And  let  them  work.  ]  To  the  integrity  of  this  reading 
Mr.  Theobald  objecls,  and  fays,  What  v.-as  Efcalus  to  put  to  his 
Jifjicitncy  f  nuhj  his  fcicnce  :  But  his  fcience  and  fvjjiciency  <were 

A  a  2  hit 


Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Put  that  to  your  fuffiriency,  as  your  worth  is  able, 

And  let  them  work.    The  nature  of  our  people, 

Our  city's  inftitutions,  3  and  the  terms 

Of  common  juftice,  y'are  as  pregnant  in, 

As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember.    There  is  our  CommifTion, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Call  hither, 

I  fay,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo  : 

What  figure  of  us,  think  you,  he  will  bear  ? 

4  For  you  muft  know,  we  have  with  lpccial  roll 

Ejected  him  our  Abfence  to  fupply  ; 

Lent  him  our  Terror,  dreft  him  with  our  Love 

And  giv'n  his  Deputation  all  the  organs 

Of  our  own  Power  :  fay,  what  think  you  of  it  ? 

Efcal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  fuch  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angela. 

but  one  and  the  fame  thing,.  On  icbat  then  does  thi  relative  ther»> 
defend?  Ke  will  have  it,  therefore,  that  a  line  has  been  acci- 
dentally drcpt,  which  he  attempts  to  reftore  by  due  diligence. 
Nodum  in  fcirfo  qu&rit.  And  all  for  want  of  knowing,  that  by 
fufjiciency  is  ir.e?.n:  authority,  the  power  delegated  by  the  Duke 
to  Efcalus.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  word  being  this  i  Put 
your  ihill  in  governing  (fays  the  Duke)  to  the  ps~ver  <-jchich  I 
gi  ve  you  to  exercife  it>  and  let  them  nxork  together. 

3  -  i  ■  and  the  terms  of  common  jufi ice,  ]  ;'.  e.  boondf, 
limits. 

4  Tor  you  mxf  know  nve  have  <v:itb  fpecial  SOUL 
Elected  him  our  abfence  to  fupplj\~\ 
This  nonfenfe  muft  be  correcled  thus, 

 mritb fpecial  roll 

i.  e.  by  a  fpecial  commiHion.    For  it  appears,  from  this  fcerf, 
that  Efcalus  had  one  commifTion,  and  Angelo  another.  The  Duke 
had  before  delivered  Efcalus  his  commiflion.    He  now  declares 
that  dellgned  for  Angela:  and  he  fays,  afterward?,  to  Loth, 
To  t//  hopeful  execution  do  2 'leave  jau 
Of  your  cofnmifji^ns. 
Why  Angela's  was  called  the  fpecial  roll  was,  bec^ufe  he  was  la 
authority  fuperior  to  Efcalus. 

 old  Efca!us, 

Tho1  frfl  in  quefiiont  is  thy  fecondary. 

SCEN  E 


Mcafyre  for  Metifui% 


S     C     E     N     E  Ji 

L;:::--  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  corner. 

sing.  Always  obedient  to  your  Gt&o&s 
I  come  to  know  your  pleafure. 

Duke.  Angelo y 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  th'  obferver  doth  thy  hiftory 
Fully  unfold  :  thy  felf  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  fo  proper,  as  to  wafte 
Thy  felf  upon  thy  virtues  ;  they  on  thee. 
Heav'n  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themfelves :  3  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd, 
But  to  fine  iflues :  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  imalleft  fcruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  Goddefs,  fhe  determines- 
Her  felf  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  ufe.  6  But  I  do  bend  my  (pee  i  h 
To  one  that  can  7  my  part  in  him  advertife  ^ 

5  ■■     'fir  if  our  virtues,  &C.] 

Paulum  fepultee  difiat  ir.zrtix 

Celata  tirtus.   Horit. 

6   But  I  do  hcnd  my  fpeech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  ad-vertife  ;  ]  This  is  cb- 
fcure.  The  meaning  i?,  I  direct  my  fpeech  to  one  who  is  able  to 
teach  me  hew  to  govern  :  my  part  in  him,  fignifying  my  office, 
which  i  have  delegated  to  him. 

-   my  fart  in  him  ad-vertife ;]  i.  e.  who  knows  v.  hat 

appertains  to  the  character  of  deputy  or  viceroy.  Can  advettife 
my  part  in  him  ;  that  is,  hh  reprefentation  of  my  perfon.  But  all 
tneie  quaintneiTes  of  exprefiion,  the  Oxford  Editor  Teems  hvorn 
to  extirpate  ;  that  is,  to  take  away  one  of  Shalefp'ars  charadle- 
riilic  marks ;  which,  if  not  one  of  the  comiieft,  is  yet  one  of  the 
iirorgeft.    So  he  alters  this  to 

To  one  that  can,  in  my  part,  me  adverfi/e. 
A  better  exnreihon  indeed,  but,  for  all  that.  noF.e  of  Shakefpear't. 

Aa3  Hol'a. 


Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Hold  therefore,  Angelo : 

In  our  Remove,  be  thou  at  full  our  felf. 

Mortality  and  Mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  old  Efcalusy 

Though  firft  in  queftion,  is  thy  Secondary. 

Take  thy  Commiffion. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 
Let  there  be  fome  more  teft  made  of  my  metal* 
Before  fo  noble  and  fo  great  a  figure 
Be  ftampt  upon  it. 

Duke,  8  Come,  no  more  evafion  i 
We  have  with  a  prepar'd  and  levePd  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  hafte  from  hence  is  of  fo  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  it  felf,  and  leaves  unqueftion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.  We  lhall  write  to  you. 
As  time  and  our  concernings  fhall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befal  you  here.    So,  fare  you  well. 
To  th5  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  Commiftions. 

Ang.  Yet  give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
That  we  may  bring  you  fomething  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  hafte  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  fcruple  ;  your  fcope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  inforce,  or  qualify  the  Laws, 
As  to  your  foul  feems  good.    Give  me  your  hand  •> 
I'll  privily  away.    I  love  the  people  ; 
But  do  not  like  to  ftage  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relifh  well 
Their  loud  applaufe,  and  Ave's  vehement  : 

8  Come,  no  more  ewajion : 

We  have  *witb  a  prepard  and  leaven' D  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;]  leaven'd  has  no  fenfe  in  this  place:  we 
fhould  read  level'd  choice.    The  allufion  is  to  archery,  when 
d  man  has  £xed  upon  his  ebjeel,  after  taking  good  aim. 


Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion, 

That  does  affect  it.    Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heav'ns  give  fafety  to  your  purpofcs  ! 

Ejcal.  Lead  forth  and  bring  you  back  in  happincfs  ! 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Ejcal.  I  fhall  defire  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  ipeech  with  you    and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  Place  : 
A  pow'r  I  have,  but  of  what  ftrength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  inftrufted. 

Ang.  'Tis  fo  with  me  :  let  us  withdraw  together, 
And  we  may  foon  our  fatisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

Efcal.  I'll  wait  upon  your  Honour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  J1L 

The  Street. 

Enter  Lucio,  and  tWQ  Gentlemen. 

Lucio.  T  F  the  Duke,  with  the  other  Dukes,  come  not 
X  to  compofition  with  the  King  of  Hungary^ 
why,  then  all  the  Dukes  fall  upon  the  King. 

1  Gent.  Heav'n  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the>King 
of  Hungary9  s ! 

2  Gent.  Amen. 

Lucio.  Thou  conclude  like  the  fanctimonious  Pi- 
rate, that  went  to  fea  with  the  ten  Commandments* 
but  fcrap'd  one  out  of  the  Table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  (halt  not  fleal. — — 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  raz'd. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  Commandment  to  command 
the  captain  and  all  the  reft  from  their  functions ;  they 
put  forth  to  fleal ;  there's  not  a  foldier  of  us  all,  that, 
in  the  thankfgiving  before  meat,  does  relifh  the  peti- 
tion well  that  prays  for  Peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  'foldier  difiike  it. 

A  a  4  Lucio  % 


Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Lucie.  I  believe  thee :  for,  I  think,  thou  never  waft 

where  grace  was  faid. 

2  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  leaft. 

i  Gent.  What,  in  meeter  t 

Lucio.  9  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

i  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay,  why  not?  grace  is  grace,  1  defpight  of 
all  controverfie  as  for  example,  thou  thy  felf  art  a 
wicked  villain,  defpight  of  all  grace. 

i  Gent.  Well ;  there  went  but  a  pair  of  iheers  be- 
tween us. 

Lucio.  I  grant  as  there  may  between  the  lifts  and 
the  velvet.    Thou  art  the  lift. 

i  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet ;  thou  art  good  vel- 
vet ;  thou'rt  a  three-piTd  piece,  I  warrant  thee  :  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  lift  of  an  Englijh  kerfey,  as  be  pil'd, 
as  thou  art  piTd,  for  a  French  velvet.  Do  I  fpeak 
feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I  think,  thou  doft  and,  indeed,  with  moft 
painful  feeling  of  thy  fpeech  :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own 
confeflion,  I  earn  tc  begin  thy  health  ;  but,  whilft  I 
live,  forget  to  crink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  think,  1  have  done  my  felf  wrong,  have 
I  not  ? 

2  Gpft.  Yes,  that  thou  haft;  whether  thou  art 
tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio.  BeholJ,  behold,  where  Madam  Mitigaiicn 
comes. 

9  In  any  proportion,  fcC.]  Here  the  Oxford  Editor  gives  us  3 
dialogue  of  his  own,  inllesd  of  this :  and,  as  one  would  expeft, 
.neither  fo  e'ear  nor  (fa  lively.  And  all  for  want  of  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  proportion,  which  iignirles  meafure  :  and  r«« 
fers  to  the  queftion,  V>'hat>  in  meeter  ? 

1  defpight  of  all  ccntro-verfie  ;  ]  Satirically  infinuating  that  the 
eattroverjic's  about  grace  were  fo  intricate  and  en  die  fs,  that  the 
difputants  unfettled  every  thing  but  thi«,  that  grace  <zvas  grace  ; 
tfrhich,  however,  in  fpite  of  controverfy,  ftill  remained  certain. 


i  Gent. 
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1  Gent.  I  have  purchas'd  as  many  difeafes  under  her 
roof,  as  come  to  

2  Gent.  To  what  I  pray  ? 

1  Gent.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thoufand  dollars  a  year, 
i  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  Pre  rich  crown  more. 

i  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  difeafes  in  me  ; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error  *,  I  am  found. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  fay  healthy ;  but  fo 
found,  as  things  that  are  hollow  5  thy  bones  are  hol- 
low   impiety  hath  made  a  feaft  of  thee. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bawd. 

1  Gent.  How  now,  which  of  your  hips  has  the  moft 
profound  fciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well  ;  there's  one  yonder  arretted, 
and  carry'd  to  prifon,  was  worth  five  thoufand  of 
you  all. 

1  Gent.  Who's  that,  I  pr'ythee  ? 

Bawd.  Marry,  Sir,  that's  Claudio   Signior  Claudia, 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prifon  ?  'tis  not  fo. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know,  'tis  fo  •,  I  faw  him  ar- 
retted ;  faw  him  carry'd  away  ;  and,  which  is  more, 
within  thefe  three  days  his  head  is  to  be  chopt  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  fo  :  art  thou  fure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  fure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietia  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be ;  he  promifed  to 
meet  me  two  hours  fince,  and  he  was  ever  precife  in 
promife-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Befides,  you  know,  it  draws  fomething  near 
to  the  fpeech  we  had  to  fuch  a  purpofe, 

1  Gent. 
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i  Gent.  But  moil  of  all  agreeing  with  the  Procla- 
mation. 

Lucio.  Away,  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it.  [Exit. 
Manet  Bawd. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
iweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  po- 
verty, I  am  cuftom-fhrunk.  How  now  ?  what's  the 
news  with  you  ? 

SCENE  V. 
Enter  Clown. 

Clown.  Yonder  man  is  carry'd  to  prifon. 

Bawd.  Well    what  has  he  done  ? 

Clown.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Ckwn.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What  ?  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Clown.  No  ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him. 
You  have  not  heard  of  the  Proclamation,  have  you  ? 

Bawd.  What  Proclamation,  man  ? 

Clown.  All  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna  mud 
oe  pluck'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  mall  become  of  thofe  in  the  city  ? 

Clown.  2  They  fhall  (land  for  feed  ;  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wife  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  fhall  all  our  houfes  of  refort  in  the  fuburbs 
be  pull'd  down  ? 

Clown.  To  the  ground,  miftrefs. 

z  They  foall  Hand  for  feed  ;  ]  Seneca,  in  his  mock  Apotheofis 
of  Claudius,  ridiculing  him  for  having  extended  the  rights  of 
Reman  citizens  fo  immoderately,  makes  Clotbo  fay,  Ego  meber- 
cule,  puji'lum  temporh  adjicere  illi  I'olebam,  dum  hes  pauculos, 
qui  fuperfunt,  ci-vitate  donaret :  conjlitucrat  enim  omnes  Gr<£eos, 
Gaiios,  Hifpav.es>  Britannos.  tooatos  videre.  Sed  quoniam  placet 
aliquss  peregrines  IN  SEMEN  relinqui,  tt  tu  ita jubes feri, 
fat. 

Bawd. 
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Bawd.  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
mon-wealth   what  mall  become  of  me  ? 

Clown.  Come,  fear  not  you  ;  good  counfellors  lack 
no  clients  ;  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need 
not  change  your  trade :  EH  be  your  tapfter  mil.  Cou- 
rage, there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you  ;  you  that  have 
wrorn  your  eyes  almofl  out  in  the  fervice,  you  will  be 
confidered. 

Bawd.  What's  to  do  here,  "Thomas  Tapfter?  let's 
withdraw. 

Clown.  Here  comes  Signior  Claudio,  led  by  the 
Provoft  to  prifon  j  and  there's  madam  Juliet. 

{Exeunt  Bawd  and  Clown. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Provoft,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers.  Lucio 
ayid  two  Gentlemen. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  doft  thou  mow  me  thus  to  th' 
world  ? 

Bear  me  to  prifon,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  difpofition, 
But  from  lord  Angela  by  lpecial  charge. 

Claud.  3  Thus  can  the  Demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down,  for  our  offence,  by  weight. 
The  words  of  heav'n  ;  on  whom  it  will,  it  will  j 
On  whom  it  will  not,  ib ;  yet  ftill  'tis  juft. 

3  Thus  can  the  Demi-gid,  Authority, 

Make  us  pay  down,  far  our  offence,  hy  weight 
The  words  of  hea<ven  ;  on  -whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  fo  ;  ye*  fill  *tisjuft.  ]  The  \Vr0n5 
pointing  of  the  iecond  line  hath  made  the  palfage  unintelligible. 
There  ought  to  be  a  full  ftop  a:  w-ight.    And  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  is  this  :  The  Demi-god,  Authority,  makes  us  pay  the  full  pe- 
nalty of  our  offence,  and  its  decrees  are  as  little  to  be  quefioned  as 
the  words  of  heaven,  which  pronounces  its  pleafure  thus. —  Itunijk 
and  remit  punifkmeni  according  to  my  own  uncontroulahh  wiffta&i 
L  'yet 
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Lsuis.  Why,  how  now,  Ciaxdio?  whence  comes 

this  reirr ant  \  . 

C  :::  rrvjcri  hcerry.  rr.y  Z. jocrry  • 

As  forfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fait, 
So  ev'ry  fcope  by  the  immod'rare  ufe 
Turr>  zo  rziznin: :  cur  natures      pu rfje, 
Looe  ri:s  or.::  rovir  down  :ne:r  proper  Dane, 
A  todunry  evd  •,  arc  when,  we  drir.k,  we  dir. 

Lud:.  If  I  could  fpeak  lb  wifely  under  an  arreft,  I 
would  ibid  for  certain  of  my  creditors ;  and  yet,  to  lay 
the  truth,  J  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom, 
rr.:. idry  ::  irnprofirrner:  :  writ's  tr.y  cfrer.oe, 

CZmii.  What,  but  to  fpeak  of,  would  offend  again. 
L: Wna:  Wz,  rrvurder  : 
C No. 

Letchery? 
C.o.d.  Cod  ::  £>. 
^r;; .  Away,  Sir.  you  roof:  go. 

C^i.  Ore  word,  gcou  rudr.o  :•  L:*:;r,  a  wor  d 

with  you. 

Lucio.  A  hundred ;  if  they'll  do  you  any  good  :  is 
lt::r..ry  fj  lockdd  aider  : 

GW.  Thus  Hands  it  with  me  ;  upon  a  truecontrad 
I  gc:  noflrflinTi  of  JuJutta's  bed, 
( You  know  the  lady,)  fhe  is  fait  my  wife  -x 

do:.:  we  do  one  derurcraroor  lard; 
Of  outward  order.    This  we  came  not  to, 
Or.'y  for  propagodrr.  or"  2  dower 
R-.rr.ij-. org  00  rot  coffer  cf  he:  frier:!  ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
''To',  rorre  rod  made  :oerr.  for  us.    Eur  io  chances, 

wfcp  r«  J&j  *r&*/  4/  tbm.  hUle  us  pay  dwum^ftr  mr 

■f  "f.  n  <x^rr.\  i:  a  rr.-e  errreO":r.  :j  ^:.;-y  ir. ~  :r. e  r'OI 
posaltj.  Tike  mnapbnr  is  taken  from  paying  money  by  ivtight, 
which  h  always  exafi ;  ooe  to  by  tmUt  c£  accni  r.r  of  the  pcafike 

c:  i:~  It:"-  .lz  :~s  faciei. 

•  The 


The  ftealth  of  our  4  moft  mutual  entertainment, 
With  character  too  grofs,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  lb. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke, 
(Whether  it  be  the  fault,  and  glimpfe,  of  newnefs  ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  publick  be 
A  horfe  whereon  the  Governor  doth  ride, 
WTho,  newly  in  the  flat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  ftraight  feel  the  fpur  ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  Place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  ftagger  in :  )  but  this  new  Governor 
Awakes  me  all  th*  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unfcour'd  armour,  hung  by  th'  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  Zodiacks  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn  ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Now  puts  the  drowfie  and  neglected  Act 
Frefhly  in  me  ;  'tis  furely,  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant,  it  is ;  and  thy  head  ftands  fo  tickle 
on  thy  moulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  me  be  in  love, 
may  figh  it  off.  Send  after  the  Duke,  and  appeal 
to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  fo,  but  he's  not  to  be  founcf. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  fervice  : 
This  day  my  Sifter  mould  the  Cloifter  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  Approbation. 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  ft  ate, 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  fhe  make  friends 
To  the  ftrict  Deputy  ;  bid  her  feif  alTay  him  •, 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechlefs  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men  !  belide,  fhe  hath  profp'rous  art 

4  rr.oft  mutual — ]  i.  e.  moft  intimate.    The  phrnfc  is 

extremely  elegant  on  this  becafieh^  yet  difliked  by  the  Oxford 

itdiiot,  who  lirikes  out  mf/F: 


When 
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When  me  will  play  with  reafon  and  difcourfe, 
And  well  ihe  can  perfuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  Ihe  may  5  as  well  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  like,  which  elfe  would  Hand  under  grie- 
vous impofition ;  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  who 
I  would  be  forry  mould  be  thus  foolilhly  loft  at  a 
game  of  tick-tack.    I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours,  

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  VII. 

A   M  0  N  A  S  T  E  R  r. 

Enter  Duke,  and  Friar  Thomas. 

XI  O  \  holy  father,  throw  away  that  thought; 
1/%  Believe  not,  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  compleat  bofom  :  why  I  defire  thee 
To  give  me  fecret  harbour,  hath  a  purpofe 
More  grave,  and  wrinkled,  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  Grace  fpeak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  Sir,  none  better  knows  than  you. 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd  ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  Affemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cofr,  and  witlefs  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  deliver'd  to  lord  Angelo 
5  (A  man  of  ftrict  ure  and  firm  abftinence) 
My  abfolute  Pow'r  and  Place  here  in  Vienna  \ 
And  he  fuppofes  me  travell'd  to  Poland  -9 
For  fo  I've  ftrew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 

5  A  ir.an  of  stricture  and  firm  abftinence]  Jlriclure  makes 
no  ienfe  in  this  place.    We  fhould  read, 

A  man  ^ strict  URE  and  firm  abftinence. 
i.  e.  a  man  of  the  exadeft  ccnducl.  and  prattifed  in  the  fubdual  of 
his  paflions.    Ure  an  old  word  for  ufe,  practice,  fo  enurdy  ha- 
bituated to. 

And 
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And  lb  it  is  receiv'd :  now,  pious  Sir, 
You  will  demand  of  mc,  why  I  do  this  ? 
Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  Uriel  Statutes  and  mod  biting  Laws, 
6  (The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  head-ftrong  Steeds,,) 
Which  for  thefe  nineteen  years  7  we  have  let  fleep  ; 
Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey  :  now,  as  fond  fathers 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  flick  it  in  their  children's  fight, 
For  terror,  not  to  ufe    in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd,  than  fear'd :  fo  our  Decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themfelves  are  dead ; 
And  Liberty  plucks  Juftice  by  the  nofe ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurfe,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  relied  in  your  Grace 
T'unloofe  this  ty'd  up  juftice,  when  you  pieas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  feem'd, 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful. 
Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  fcope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  ftrike,  and  gall  them, 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.    For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permiiTive  pafs, 
And  not  the  punifhment.  Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office  : 
Who  may  in  th'  ambufh  of  my  name  ftrike  home, 
And  yet,  my  nature  never  in  the  fight 
To  do  in  (lander :  And  to  behold  his  fway, 

6  The  needful  bits  and  enrbs  for  headfrong  weeds,]  Common 
fenfe,  and  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor,  lbevvs  that  Sbakcfpear 
wrote  headflrov.g  steeds. 

7  ■  We  have  lei  slip  ; 

Even  like  an  oer-gro-jjn  lien  in  a  cave,] 
The  fimilitude  (hews  that  Shake fpcar  wrote, 
 ove  ha<ve  let  sleep. 

i  wiij3 
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I  will,  as  'twere  a  Brother  of  jrcur  Order, 

Vifit  both  prince  and  people  ;  therefore,  pr'ythee, 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  inftrucc  me 

How  I  may  formally  Li  perfon  bear, 

Like  a  true  Friar.    More  reafons  for  this  afticn 

At  our  more  leiflire  fhaii  I  render  you  ; 

Only,  this  one  :  —  Lord  Jagik  is  prectfe  ; 

"  Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy    fcarce  confefTes 

"  That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

"  Is  more  to  bread  than  ftone  :  hence  fhaD  we  fte, 

If  pow'r  change  purpofe,  what  our  feemers  be.  [Exe. 

SCENE  VIII. 

A  Nunnery. 

Er.Hr  Ifabella  ar.d  Franrifca. 

Feb.  AND  have  you  Nuns  no  further  privileges  ? 
A     N:oi.  Are  not  thefe  large  enough  r 

Ij  at.  Yes,  truly  ;  I  fpeak  not  as  defiring  more  ; 
But  rather  wiihing  a  more  ftrict  refrraint 
Upon  the  fifter-hood,  the  votarifts  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  \y::th:ri.~\  Hoa  !  Peace  be  in  this  placed 

J  jab.  Who's  that,  which  calls  r 

isu?:.  It  is  a  man's  voice  :  gende  IfaMU, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  bufinefs  of  him  ; 
You  may ;  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unfworn  : 
5  When  you  have  vow'd,  you  muft  not  fpeak  with  men, 
But  in  the  prefence  of  the  Prioreis  ; 
Then,  if  you  fpeak,  you  muft  not  mew  your  face  -9 
Or,  if  you  mew  your  face,  you  mull  not  lpeak. 

He 

S  tf^ben  you  barje  UtmVtdti  you  nm/l  r.zt  f*e^  \  ~::ih  rr.ir.t 
But  in  the  preftnce  of  the  Prior  eft  ; 
Tien,  if  ygu  /peak,  yru  muji  net  jbeiv  year  face  ; 
Or,  if  you  jberxyzur  fact,  mm  rr.uft  not  /teak.  ]   This  is  a 
very  artful  preparation  for  the  ertedts  that  I'ahi^i  felicitation  had 
on  ArgiU  in  the  feUswiag  Scene,  *s  it  UCWi  the  mifchiefs  of 

beauty 
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He  calls  again  ;  I  pray  you,  anlvver  him.  [Exit  Franc. 
Ifab.  Peace  and  proiperity  !  who  is't  that  calb  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucia.  Hail,  virgin,  (if  you  be)  as  thofe  cheek-rofes 
Proclaim  you  are  no  Jefs  ;  can  you  fo  ft  cad  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  fight  of  Ifabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  fifter 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  I 

Ifab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask 
The  rather,  for  I  now  muft  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Ifabclla>  and  his  fifter.  [you ; 

Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prifon. 

Ifab.  Wo  me !  for  what  ? 

Lucia.  For  that,  which,  if  myfelf  might  be  his  judge, 
He  fhould  receive  his  punifhment  in  thanks  ; 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Ifab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  flory.  [liar  fin 

Lucio.  'Tis  true :  —  I  would  not  (tho' 9  'tis  my  fami- 
With  maids  to  feem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jeft, 
Tongue  far  from  heart)  play  with  all  virgins  fo. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  en-sky 'd,  and  fainted  ; 

beauty  to  be  fo  great,  that  the  Religious  had  laid  down  rales  and 
regulations  to  prevent  its  inordinate  influence,  which  leifens  our 
furprife  at  Angela's  weaknefs. 

9    1  ■  'tis  my  familiar  Jin 

With  maids  to  feem  the  lapwing, — ]  The  Oxford  Editor's 
note,  on  this  paffage,  is  in  thefe  words,  The  lapwings  fy  with 
feeming  fright  and  anxiety  far  from  their  neftst  to  deceive  thofe 
<who  Jeek  their  young.  And  do  not  all  other  birds  do  the  fame  I 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  infidelity  of  a  general  lover,  to 
whom  this  bird  is  compared.  It  is  another  quality  of  the  lap* 
wing,  that  is  here  alluded  to,  <viz.  its  perpetually  flying  fo  low 
and  fo  near  the  palTenger,  that  he  thinks  he  has  it,  and  then  is 
fuddenly  gone  again.  This  made  it  a  proverbial  exprefhon  to 
fignify  a  lover's  falfhood  :  and  it  feems  to  be  a  very  old  one 

for  Chaucer,  in  his  Ph~  .man's  Tale,  fays  And  lapwings  that 

twill  conith  lie, 

You  I.  Bb  By 
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By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  Spirit  \ 
And  to  be  talk 5 d  with  in  fincerity, 
As  with  a  Saint. 

Ifab.  You  do  blafpheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.  Fewneis  and  truth,  'tis  thus ; 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  having  embrac'd, 
As  thofe  that  feed  grow  full,  as  bloflbming  time 
*  That  from  the  feednefs  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  ■  foyfon  ;  fo  her  plenteous  womb 
Exprefieth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry.        [Juliet  ? 

Ifab,  Some  one  with  child  by  him  ?  —  my  coufin 

Lucio.  Is  fhe  your  coufin  ? 

Ifab.  Adoptecly,  as  fchool-maids  change  their  names, 
By  vain,  tho'  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Ifab,  O,  let  him  marry  her  ! 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 
The  Duke  is  very  ftrangely  gone  from  hence  ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myfelf  being  one, 
In  hand  and  hope  of  action  j  but  we  learn, 
By  thofe  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  ftate, 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  diuance 
From  his  true-meant  defign.    Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angela    a  man  whofe  blood, 
Is  very  mow-broth  •,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  flings  and  motions  of  the  fenle  ; 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  ftudy  and  fait. 
He,  (to  give  fear  to  ufe  and  liberty, 
Which  have  long  time  run  by  the  hideous  law. 
As  mice  by  lyons  ; )  hath  pickt  out  an  act, 
Under  whofe  heavy  fenfe  your  brother's  life 

1  That  from  the  feednefs  —  ]  An  o!d  word  for  feed- time. 
So  the  lawyers  tranflate  femen  hjemale  iff  quadragefimale,  by 
winter  feednef<,  and  lent  feednefs. 

2  i     fiffoM ;  ]  Harveft.  Mr.  Pope, 

Falls 
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Falls  into  forfeit ;  he  arrefts  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  clofe  the  rigour  of  the  ftatute, 
To  make  him  an  example ;  all  hope's  gone, 
Unlefs  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  foften  Angelo ;  and  that's  my  pith  of  bufinefs 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Ifab.  Doth  he  fo 
Seek  for  his  life  ? 

Lttcio,  H'as  cenfur'd  him  already  ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  Provoft  hath  a  warrant 
For's  execution. 

Ifab.  Alas !  what  poor 
Ability's  in  me,  to  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  A  flay  the  power  you  have, 

Ifab.  My  power  ?  Alas !  I  doubt. 

Lurid.  Our  doubts  are  traitors 
And  make  us  lofe  the  good,  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt.    Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  fue, 
Men  give  like  Gods    but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  truly  theirs, 
As  they  themfelves  would  ov/e  them. 

Ifab.  I'll  fee  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But,  fpeedily. 

Ifab.  I  will  about  it  ftrait ; 
No  longer  fraying,  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.  I  humbly  thank  you  ; 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  :  foon  at  night 
Til  fend  him  certain  word  of  my  fuccefs. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ifab,  Good  Sir,  adieu.  \jExeuhf, 
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A  C  T    II.     SCENE  I. 

The  P  A  L  A  C  £. 
Enter  Angelo,  Efcalus,  a  Juftice,  and  Attendants. 

A  N  G  E  L  O. 

WE  muft  not  make  a  fcare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  ihape,  'till  cuftom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EfcaL  Ay,  but  yet 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
1  Than  fall,  and  bruife  to  death.  Alas !  this  gentleman, 
"Whom  I  would  fave,  had  a  molt  noble  father  -> 
Let  but  your  Honour  know, 
Whom  I  believe  to  be  mod  ftrait  in  virtue, 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affeclions, 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wifhing, 
Or  that  the  refolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attained  th'  effect  of  your  own  purpofe  \ 
Whether  you  had  not  fometime  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  you  cenfure  him, 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Efcalus , 
Another  thing  to  fall.    I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  palling  on  the  prifoner's  life, 
May  in  the  fworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two, 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try  •,  what's  open  made  to 
juftice, 

That  juftice  feizes  on.    W^hat  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pafs  on  thieves  ?  'tis  very  pregnant, 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  ftoop  and  take't, 

i  Than  fall,  and  bruife  to  death.']   T  ftiould  rather  read 
FELL,  i.  e.  ftnkedown.   So  in  limon  of  Athens, 
AH,  fa<ve  thee,  J  f  e  l  %x*witb  curfes. 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  we  ice  it  ;  but  what  we  do  not  fee, 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 

You  may  not  fo  extenuate  his  offence, 

For  I  have  had  iuch  faults  ;  but  rather  tell  me, 

When  I  that  cenfure  him,  do  lb  offend, 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  muft  die. 

Enter  Provoft. 

Efcal.  Be't,  as  your  wifclom  will. 

Ang.  W  here  is  the  Provoft  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  Honour. 

Ang.  See,  that  Claudio 
Be  executed  by  nine  to  morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confefTor,  let  him  be  prepar'd  ; 

For  that's  the  utmoft  of  his  pilgrimage.  

[Exit  Prov. 

Efcal.  Well,  heav'n  forgive  him  !  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rife  by  fin,  and  fome  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  through  brakes  of  vice,  and  anfwer  none  ; 
And  fome  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  and  Officers. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away  ;  if  thefe  be  good  peo- 
ple in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  ufe  their 
abufes  in  common  houfes,  I  know  no  law  ;  bring  them 
away. 

Ang.  How  now,  Sir,  what's  your  name?  and  what's 
the  matter? 

Elb.  If  itpleafe  your  Honour,  I  am  the  poor  Duke's 
conftable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow  ;  I  do  lean  upon  juf- 
tice,  Sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good  Honour 
two  notorious  benefactors . 

Ang.  Benefactors  ?  well ;  what  benefactors  are  they  ? 
are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Bb  3  Elk 
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Elb.  If  it  pleafe  your  Honour,  I  know  not  well  what 
they  are ;  but  precife  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  fure 
of ;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world,  that  good 
chriftians  ought  to  have. 

Efcal.  This  comes  off  well ;  here's  a  wife  officer. 

jing.  Go  to  :  what  quality  are  they  of  ?  Elkow  is 
your  name  ?  why  doft  thou  not  fpeak,  Elbczv  ? 

Clown.  He  cannot,  Sir ;  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ar.g.  What  are  you,  Sir  ? 

Elb.  He,  Sir  ?  a  tapfter,  Sir ;  parcel-bawd ;  one 
that  laves  a  bad  woman  ;  whofe  houfe,  Sir,  was,  as 
they  fay,  pluckt  down  in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  now  fhe 
profefles  a  hot-houfe  \  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill 
houfe  too. 

Efcal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  Sir,  whom  I  deteft  before  heav'n  and 
your  Honour,  

Efcal.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  Sir  \  whom,  I  thank  heav'n,  is  an  honeft 
woman  ;  

Efcal.  Doft  thou  deteft  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  fay,  Sir,  I  will  deteft  my  felf  alfo,  as  well  as 
fhe,  that  this  houfe,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  houfe,  it  is 
pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  houfe. 

Efcal.  How  deft  thou  know  that,  conftable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  Sir,  by  my  wife  ;  who,,  if  fhe  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  ac- 
cufed  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleannefs 
there. 

Efcal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  Sir,  by  miftrefs  Over-done^  means,  but 
as  me  fpit  in  his  face,  fo  (he  defy'd  him. 

Clcwn.  Sir,  if  it  pleafe  your  Honour,  this  is  not  fo. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  thefe  varlets  here,  thou  honour- 
able man,  prove  it. 

Efcal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  mifplaces  ? 


Cham, 
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"  Clown.  Sir,  ilie  came  in  great  with  child ;  and 
"  longing  (faving  your  Honour's  reverence,)  for  ftew'd 
<c  prewns  ;  Sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  houfe,  which 
"  at  that  very  diftant  time  flood,  as  it  were,  in  a 
u  fruit-dim,  a  dim  of  fome  three  pence  ;  (yourHo- 
"  nours  have  feen  fuch  dimes  they  are  not  China 
"  dimes,  but  very  good  dimes.) 

Efcal.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dim,  Sir. 

"  Clown.  No,  indeed,  Sir,  not  of  a  pin  -}  you  are 
"  therein  in  the  right  :  but  to  the  point  •,  as  I  fay, 
"  this  miftrefs  Elbczv,  being,  as  I  fay,  with  child,  and 
"  being  great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  faid,  for 
"  prewns  and  having  but  two  in  the  dim,  as  I  faid  ; 
Q(  m  after  Froth  here,  this  very  man,  having  eaten  the 
"  reft,  as  I  faid,  and,  as  I  fay,  paying  for  them  very 
"  honeftly  ;  for,  as  you  know,  mafter  Froth,  I  could 
"  not  give  you  three  pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

M  Clown.  Very  well  -}  you  being  then,  if  you  be 
cc  remembred,  cracking  the  ftones  of  the  forefaid 
<c  prewns. 

Froth.  Ay,  fo  I  did,  indeed. 

"  Clown.  Why,  very  well  ^  I  telling  you  then,  if 
"  you  be  remembred,  that  fuch  a  one,  and  fuch  a 
"  one,  were  paft  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  un- 
"  lefs  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

"  Clown.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Efcal.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool ;  to  the  pur- 
pofe  :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath 
caufe  to  complain  of?  come  to  what  was  done  to  her. 

cc  Clown.  Sir,  your  Honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

Efcal.  No,  Sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not, 

"  Clown.  Sir,  but  you  mail  come  to  it,  by  your 
"  Honour's  leave:  and,  I  befeech  you,  look  into 
"  mafter  Froth  here,  Sir,  a  man  of  fourfcore  pound 
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cc  a  year ;  whofe  father  dy'd  at  Hallowmas,  Was't 
"  not  at  Hallowmas,  matter  Froth  ? 
Froth.  All-holland  eve. 

"  Clown.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

He,  Sir,  fining,  as  I  fay,  in  a  lower  chair,  Sir ; 

'twas  in  the  bunch  of  grapes,  where,  indeed,  you 
"  have  a  delight  to  fit,  have  you  not  ? 

Froth.  I  have  fo,  becaufe  it  is  an  open  room,  and 
good  for  winter. 

"  Clown.  Why,  very  well  then ;  I  hope  here  be 
"  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  lafl  out  a  night  in  Ruffia* 
When  nights  are  longer!  there.    Til  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  \ 
Hoping,  you'll  find  good  caufe  to  whip  them  all. 

SCENE  III. 

Efcal.  I  think  no  lefs.  Good  morrow  to  your  lord- 
mip.  [Exit  Angelo, 

Now,  Sir,  come  on  :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
once  more  ? 

Clown.  Once,  Sir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

Eli.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did 
to  my  wife. 

Clown.  I  befeech  your  Honour,  ask  me. 

Efcal.  Well,  Sir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her  ? 

Clown.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
Face  ;  good  mailer  Froth*  look  upon  his  Honour  ;  'tis 
for  a  good  purpofe    doth  your  Honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Efcal.  Ay,  Sir,  very  well. 

Clown.  Nay,  I  befeech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Efcal  Well,  I  do  fo. 

Clown.  Doth  your  Honour  fee  any  harm  in  his 
face  ? 

Efcal,  Why,  no9 

Clown, 
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Clown.  I'll  be  fuppos'd  upon  a  book,  his  face  is 
the  worft  thing  about  him  :  good  then  -9  if  his  face  be 
the  worft  thing  about  him,  how  could  mafter  Froth 
do  the  conftable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would  know  that 
of  your  Honour. 

Efcal.  He's  in  the  right  conftable,  what  fay  you 
to  it  ? 

Lib.  Firft,  an'  it  like  you,  the  houfe  is  a  refpecled 
houfe  next,  this  is  a  refpecled  fellow  j  and  his  mil- 
trefs  is  a  refpected  woman. 

Clown.  By  this  hand,  Sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  reflected 
perfon  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  lieft  ;  thou  lieft,  wicked  varlet 
the  time  is  yet  to  come,  that  fhe  was  ever  relpected 
with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clown.  Sir,  fhe  was  refpected  with  him  before  he 
marry'd  with  her. 

Efcal.  Which  is  the  wifer  here?  Juftice,  or  Ini- 
quity ?  Is  this  true? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff !  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou  wicked 
Hannibal !  I  refpected  with  her,  before  I  was  marry'd 
to  her  ?  If  ever  I  v/as  refpe&ed  with  her,  or  fhe  with 
me,  let  not  your  worfhip  think  me  the  poor  duke's 
officer  ;  prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  Til 
have  mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Efcal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'th'  ear,  you  might 
have  your  action  of  (lander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worfhip  for't  : 
what  is't  your  worfhip's  pleafure  I  mail  do  with  this 
wicked  caitiff? 

Efcal.  Truly,  officer,  becaufe  he  hath  fome  offences 
in  him,  that  thou  would  ft  difcover  if  thou  couldft,  let 
him  continue  in  his  courfes,  'till  thou  know'ft  what 
they  are. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worfhip  for  it ;  thou 
feeft,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon 

thee. 
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thee.    Thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou 

art  to  continue. 

Efcal.  Where  were  you  born,  friend  ?    [To  Froth. 

Froth,  Here  in  Vienna.  Sir. 

Efcal.  Are  you  of  fourfcore  pounds  a  year  ? 

Froth.  Yes,  and't  pleafe  you,  Sir. 

Efcal.  So.  What  trade  are  you  of,  Sir  ? 

[To  the  Clown* 
Clown.  A  tapfter,  a  poor  widow's  tapfter. 
Efcal.  Your  miftrefs's  name  ? 
Clown.  Miftrefs  Over-done. 

Efcal.  Hath  fhe  had  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Ctown.  Nine,  Sir:  Over- done  by  the  laft. 

Efcal.  Nine  ?  come  hither  to  me,  matter  Froth  : 
matter  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapfters  ;  They  will  draw  you,  matter  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them.  Get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worfhip";  for  mine  own  part,  I 
never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphoufe,  but  I  am 
drawn  in. 

Efcal.  Well;  no  more  of  it,  matter  Froth  \  fareweh 

[Exit  Froth. 

SCENE  IV. 

Come  you  hither  to  me,  matter  taptter ,  what's  your 
name,  matter  tapfter  ? 

Clown.  Pompey. 

Efcal  What  elfe  ? 

Clown.  Bum,  Sir. 

Efcal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greateft  thing 
about  you,  fo  that,  in  the  beaftlieft  fenfe,  you  are 
Pompey  the  Great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd, 
Pompey  ;  howfoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a  taptter  j 
are  you  not  ?  come  tell  me  true,  it  fhall  be  the  better 
for  you. 

Oown. 
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Clown.  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would 
live. 

Efcal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  ?  by  being  a 
bawd  ?  what  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ?  is  it 
a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clown.  If  the  law  will  allow  it,  Sir. 

Ejcal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ;  nor 
it  fhall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clown.  Does  your  worfhip  mean  to  geld  and  fplay 
all  the  youth  in  the  city  ? 

Efcal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clown.  Truly,  Sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
to'tthen.  If  your  worfhip  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  bawds. 

Ejcal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell 
you  :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clown,  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way 
but  for  ten  years  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give  out  a 
commiffion  for  more  heads :  if  this  law  hold  in  Vienna 
ten  years,  %  I'll  rent  the  fairefl  houfe  in  it,  after  three 
pence  a  bay  :  if  you  live  to  fee  this  come  to  pafs,  fay, 
Pompey  told  you  fo. 

Efcal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey  ;  and  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you ;  I  advife  you,  let  me  not 
find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint  whatfo- 
ever  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do  if  I  do, 
Pompey,  I  fhall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a 
mrewd  C<efar  to  you  :  in  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I 
fhall  have  you  whipt :  fo  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare 
you  well. 

2  Til  rent,  the  fair  eft  houfe  in  it,  for  three  pence  a  hay :  ] 
Mr.  Theobald  found  that  this  was  the  reading  of  the  old  books,  and 
he  follows  it  out  of  pure  reverence  for  antiquity  ;  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  it.  He  fuppofes  Bay  to  be  that  pro- 
jection called  a  Bay-window  ;  as  if  the  way  of  rating  houfes  was 
by  the  number  of  their  Bay-windows.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  fignifies  the  fquared  frame  of  a  timber  houfe  ;  each  of 
which  divifions  or  fquares  is  called  a  Bay.  Hence  a  buildmg  of  fo 
many  Bays. 

Clown. 
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Clown.  I  thank  your  worlhip  for  your  good  counfel ; 
but  I  mall  follow  it,  as  the  flefli  and  fortune  fhall  bet- 
ter determine. 

Whip  me  ?  no,  no  let  carman  whip  his  jade  ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Efcal.  Come  hither  to  me,  matter  Elbow ;  come 
-  mailer  conftable ;  how  long  have  you  been  in 
:c  of  conftable? 
Seven  years  and  a  half,  Sir. 
it.  jught,  by  your  readinefs  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  ic  lbme  time:  you  fay  leven 
years  together  ? 

Lib.  And  a  half,  Sir. 

k fcal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  ;  they 
do  you  wrong  to  put  you  fo  oft  upon't :  are  there  not 
men  in  your  ward  fufficient  to  ferve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  Sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  fuch  matters ;  as 
they  are  cholen,  they  are  glad  to  chufe  me  for  them. 
I  do  it  for  fome  piece  of  mony,  and  go  through 
with  all. 

Efcal,  Look  you,  bring  me  in  the  names  of  fome  fix 
or  feven,  the  mod  fufficient  of  your  parifh. 

Elb.  To  your  worfhip's  houfe,  Sir  ?  • 

Efcal.  To  my  houfe  fare  you  well.  What's  a  clock, 
think  you  ?  [Exit  Elbow. 

Jitft.  Eleven,  Sir. 

Efcal.  1  pray  you,  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Juft.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Efcal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio : 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Juft.  Lord  Angela  is  fevere. 

Efcal.  It  is  but  needful : 
Mercy  is  not  it  felf,  that  oft  looks  fo ; 
Pardon  is  ftill  the  nurfe  of  fecond  woe  : 

But 
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But  yet,  poor  Claudio  I  there's  no  remedy. 

Come,  Sir.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Provoft,  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  caule  j  he  will  come  firaight : 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do  ;  I'll  know 
His  pleafure  ;  't  may  be,  he'll  relent ;  alas ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  : 
All  feels,  all  ages  fmack  of  this  vice  j  and  he 
To  die  for  it !  — 

Enter  Angelo, 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  Provoft  ? 

Prov,  Is  it  your  will,  Claudio  mail  die  to  morrow  ? 

Ang.  Did  not  I  tell  thee,  yea  ?  hadft  thou  not  order  ? 
Why  doft  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Left  I  might  be  too  ralh. 
Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  feen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to    let  that  be  mine, 
Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  mail  well  be  fpar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  pardon. 
What  mall  be  done,  Sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Difpofe  of  her 
To  fome  more  fitting  place,  and  that  with  fpeed, 

Serv.  Here  is  the  fifter  of  the  man  condemn'd, 
Defires  accefs  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  fifter? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  fhortly  of  a  fifter-hood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang. 
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Ang.  Well  \  let  her  be  admitted.       [Exit  Servant, 
See  you,  the  fornicatrefs  be  remov'd  ; 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavifh,  means  5 
There  mall  be  order  for  it. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Ifabella, 
Prov.  'Save  your  honour. 

Ang.  Stay  yet  a  while.*        Y'are  welcome  j  what's 

your  will? 

Ifab.  I  am  a  woful  fuitor  to  your  Honour, 
Pleafe  but  your  Honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  your  fuit  ? 

Ifab.  There  is  a  vice  that  moft  I  do  abhor, 
And  moft  defire  mould  meet  the  blow  of  juftice  $ 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  muft  j 
For  which  I  muft  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter  ? 

Ifab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die  % 
I  do  befeech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  Heav'n  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  r 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  y 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  find  the  faults,  whofe  fine  ftands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Ifab.  O  juft,  but  fevere  law  ! 
I  had  a  brother  then ;  heav'n  keep  your  Honour ! 

Lucio.  Give  not  o'er  fo :  to  him  again,  intreat  hiiru 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown  ; 
You  are  too  cold ;  if  you  mould  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  defire  it. 
To  him,  I  fay. 

Ifab.  Muft  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang, 
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Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Ifab.   Yes  j  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon 
him  ; 

And  neither  heav'n,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 
Jng.  I  will  not  do't. 
Ifab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 
Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 
Ifab.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 

If  fo  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorfe, 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

jlng.  He's  fentene'd    'tis  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  are  too  cold. 

Ifab.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  ipeak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  again :  W ell  believe  this, 
"  No  ceremony  that  to  Great  ones  'longs, 
"  Not  the  King's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  fword, 
cc  The  marlhal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
"  Become  them  with  one  half  fo  good  a  grace, 
"  As  mercy  does  :  if  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  flipt  like  him ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  fo  Hern. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

Ifab.  I  wou'd  to  heav'n  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Ifab  el ;  mould  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No  •,  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prifoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him  ;  there's  the  vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  wafte  your  words. 

Ifab.  Alas !  alas ! 
"  Why,  3  all  the  fouls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once  : 
"  And  he,  that  might  the  'vantage  beft  have  took, 
"  Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be, 

3  —all the  fouls  that  were,]  This  is  falfc  divinity.  We 
fhould  read  are. 

«.if 
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<c  If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  fhould 
"But  judge  you,  as  you  are  ?  oh,  think  on  that ; 
"  4  And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
"  Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 
It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother. 
Were  he  my  kinfman,  brother,  or  my  fon, 
It  mould  be  thus  with  him  \  he  dies  to-morrow. 

]fab.  To-morrow,  Oh  !  that's  fudden.  Spare  him, 
fpare  him. 

He's  not  prepar'd  for  death :   Even  for  our  kitchins 
We  kill  the  fowl,  of  feafon  ;  lhall  we  ferve  heav'n 
With  lefs  refpect,  than  we  do  minifter  [you  : 

To  our  grols  felves  ?  good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 
Who  is  it,  that  hath  dy'd  for  this  offence  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 
Lucio.  Ay,  well  faid. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  tho'  it  hath  flept : 
Thofe  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  firft  man  that  did  th'  edict  infringe, 
Had  anfwer'd  for  his  deed.    Now,  'tis  awake 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  5  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glafs  that  fhews  what  future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remifsnefs  new-conceiv'd, 
And  fo  in  progrefs  to  be  hatch'd  and  born, 
Are  now  to  have  no  fuccelTive  degrees  j 
(a)  But  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

4  dnd  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 

Like  man  new  made.]  This  is  a  fine  thought,  and  finely 
exprefied  :  The  meaning  is,  that  mercy  will  add  Juch  grace  to 
your  per/on,  that  you  will  appear  as  amiable  as  man  come  frejts 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  creator. 

5  like  a  trophet. 

Looks  in  a  glafs]  This  alludes  to  the  fopperies  of  the- 
Berril,  much  ufed  at  that  time  by  cheats  and  fortune-tellers  to 
preditt  by. 

[  [a)  But  ere  they  live,  —  Oxford  Edit.  Vulg.  But  here 
they  live.] 
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I  jab.  Yet  fhew  fome  pity. 

"  An*.  I  fhew  it  moil  of  all,  when  I  fhew  juftice  ♦, 
"  For  then  I  pity  thole,  I  do  not  know  ; 
e<  Which  a  difmifs'd  offence  would  after  gaol ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  anfwering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.    Be  latisfy'd  ; 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow ;  be  content. 

Ifab.  So  you  mud  be  the  fir  ft,  that  gives  this  fen- 
tence ; 

'And  he,  thatfuffers:  oh,  'tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  flrength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous, 
To  ufe  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucio.  That's  well  faid. 

Ifab.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himfelf  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  pelting,  petty,  officer 
Would  ufe  his  heav'n  for  thunder  ; 
c  Nothing  but  thunder :  merciful  heav'n  ! 
1  Thou  rather  with  thy  fharp,  and  fulph'rous,  bolt 
6  Split'ft  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
*  Than  the  foft  myrtle :  O,  but  man  !  proud  man, 
c  Dreft  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
c  Moft  ignorant  of  what  he's  moft  afTur'd, 
1  His  glafTy  elTence,  like  an  angry  ape, 
c  Plays  fuch  fantaftick  tricks  before  high  heav'n, 
4  6  As  makes  the  angels  weep ;  7  who,  with  our  fpleens, 
'  Would  all  themfelves  laugh  mortal. 

Lucio. 

6  As  makes  the  angels  weep  ;  ]  The  notion  of  angels  weeping 
for  the  fins  of  men  is  rabbinical.  Ob  pec cat urn  fientes  an- 
giitis inducunt  He  bra  or  urn  magifiri.  Grotius  ad  Lucam. 

7         ■  who,  with  our  fpleens. 

Would  all  themfelves  laugh  mortal]  Mr.  Theobald  fays 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  they  were  endowed  with  our  fpleens 
and perifbable  organs,  they  would  laugh  themfelves  out  of  immor- 
tality:  Which  amounts  to  this,  that  if  they  were  mortal  they 
would  not  be  immortal.  Shakefpear  meant  no  fuch  nonfenfe.  By 
fpleens,  he  meant  that  peculiar  turn  of  the  human  mind,  that  al- 
ways violently  inclines  it  to  a  fpiteful,  unfeafonable  mirth.  Had 

Vol  I,  Cc  tbc 
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L:,:::.  On.  zj  hi:::,     hirr..  Wench  ;  he  wil!  reler.:  : 
He's  coming ;  I  perceive't. 

Prcz\  Pray  heaven,  (he  win  him  ! 

I  Jab.  s  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  yourfetf: 
Great  men  may  jell  with  Saints ;  'tis  wir  in  them 
But,  in  the  Ids,  foul  prophanarion. 

Lucie.  Thou'rt  right,  gjri  ;  more  o'  that. 

I  fab.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  chokrick  word. 
Which  in  the  foldier  is  fiat  bJaiphemy. 

Lucia.  Art  avis' d  o'  that  ?  more  on't. 

jbtg.  Why  do  you  put  thefe  Mayings  upon  me  ? 

I  fab.  Became  authority,  tho'  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  m  itfeif, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th*  top :  go  to  your  bofem  ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault ;  if  it  confels 
A  natural  guilunels,  fuch  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  found  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Againft  my  brother's  lite. 

Ang.  She  Speaks,  and  'tis  fuch  ienfe, 
9  That  my  fcnfe  bleeds  with  it.    Fare  you  well. 

I  fab.  Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Aug.  I  will  bethink  me  \  come  again  to-morrow. 

I  fab.  Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you:  good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

~jlz  zr.zt\i  : :\.y:  :>fv  v. >  rh  t:f-.Vvfi 

cut  of  their  immortality,  b*  indaJgirg  a  pamon  which  does  not  its 
?'crv*         r:>: .  ~::.ve.    V:;  lh:  :— niocenif 

£:.:=:  ui«  ci-;'ei  zy  izt  :  rc;.'i  z.cz. 
S  We  cammt  1*sorigb  cbt  Bmhrr  vcitb  our  felf :  ]  Why  could 
{he  not  ?  She  could  cot  weigh  her  brother  with  the  Duke  indeed, 
their  qualities  being  fo  difpropcrdoncd  as  to  zggrzvate  her  bro- 
ther's crimes,  and  extenuate  the  Dike's.  So  that  it  is  plain  wc 
:;. :  _  -  :tzi 

 - 

9  72*/  aaj  Jeuje  bleeds  *xitb  /#.]  The  firft  Fclio  read?  b^fis. 
which  iho  k  ban  r,o  meanisg,  yet  A6-.  Hxtbmli  adopts,  aadj 
c,.c-;i:  :  vi  y  .i.:.:^;  :;>  ^.ike  rc-cn  for  i:. 
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Ang,    How  ?  bribe  me  ? 

Ifab.  Ay,  with  fuch  gifts,  that  heav'n  mail  (hare 
with  you. 

Lucio.  You  had  marr'd  all  elfe. 

Ifab.  Not  with  fond  fhekles  of  the  1  reftcd  gold5 
Or  ftones,  whole  rate  are  either  rich,  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them  •,  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  mall  be  up  at  heav'n,  and  enter  there, 
Ere  fun-rife  :  prayers  from  2  preferred  fouls, 
From  fading  maids,  whofe  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  Go  to  ;  'tis  well  ;  away. 

Ifab.  Heav'n  keep  your  Honour  fafe  ! 

Ang.  Amen  i 
For  1  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  crofs. 

Ifab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 
Shall  I  attend  your  lordfhip  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Ifab.  Save  your  Honour! 

{Exeunt  Lucio  and  IfabeUa. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Ang.  From  thee  ;  even  from  thy  virtue. 
WhaTS  this  ?  what's  this  ?  is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
"  The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  fins  moil  ? 
CJ  Not  Hie  ;  nor  doth  fhe  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
"  That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  fun, 
"  Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
"  Corrupt  with  3  virtuous  feafon.    Can  it  be5 

1   tefted  gold.]  t.  e,  attefted,  or  marked  with  the  ftanaard 

itamp. 

2  preferred  f:uis,~\  i.e.  preferved  from  the  corruption 
of  the  world.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  fruits  preferved  in 
fugar. 

3   virtuous  feafon  ]    t,  c.  kindly  feafon.    Bat  the  fubjeel 

here  gives  the  figure  a  peculiar  elegance. 

Cg  2  <c  That 
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"  That  modefty  may  more  betray  our  fenfe, 

M  Than  woman's  liehtnefs  ?  having;  waite  ground 

enough, 

M  Shall  we  define  to  raze  the  fanctuary, 

"  And  pitch  our  evils  there?  oh,  fie,  lie,  fie  ! 

What  doll  thou  ?  or  what  an  thou,  Ar.gelo  ? 

Doft  thou  defire  her  foully,  for  thofe  things 

That  make  her  good  ?  Oh,  let  her  brother  live  : 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  author::;.-, 

When  judges  Ileal  themfelves.  What?  do  I  love  her, 

1  hat  1  define  to  hear  her  ipeak  again, 

And  feaft  upon  her  eyes  r  what  is't  I  dream  on  ? 

Oh,  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  Saint, 

With  Saints  do  ft  bait  thy  hook  !  mod  dangerous 

64  .'s  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 

"  To  fin  in  loving  virtue  :  ne'er  could  the  ftrumpet, 

With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 

Once  ftir  my  temper    but  this  virtuous  maid 

Subdues  me  quite  :  Ever  'till  this  very  Now, 

When  men  v,  :re  fend,  1  fmiTd,  and  wonder'd  how. 

SCENE  IX. 
Changes  to  a  Prifbn* 

Lrr.er  BJ:e  hchited  like  a  Frier,      :.  Prrjcj}. 

Duke.  TJ  A I L  to  you,  Provcft  I  fo,  I  think,  you  are. 
xTX    Prov.  I  am  the  Provoft  ;   v.  hat's  your 
will,  good  Friar? 
Duke.  Eound  by  my  charity,  and  my  Ueft  Order, 
I  come  to  vifit  the  ainicted  (pints 
Here  in  the  prifon ;  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  fee  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes ;  that  I  may  minifter 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov.  I  would  do  mere  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

Enter 
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Enter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one  •,  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
4  Who  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blifter'd  her  report  :  fhe  is  with  child 
And  he,  that  got  it,  ier.tcnc'd  :  a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  luch  offence, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  muft  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. 
I  have  provided  for  you  ;  flay  a  while,       [To  Juliet. 
And  you  mail  be  conducted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  fin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do    and  bear  the  fhame  mod  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you,  how  you  mall  arraign  your 
confeience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  found, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  feems,  your  mod  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed. 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  fin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confefs  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 
.  Duke.  'Tis  meet  fo,  daughter ;  but  repent  you  not, 
As  that  the  fin  hath  brought  you  to  this  fhame  ? 
Which  forrow's  always  tow'rds  ourfelves,  not  heav'n  ; 
Shewing,  we'd  not  feek  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  fland  in  fear. 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  fhame  with  joy. 

4  Who  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  o*wn  youth 

Hath  blifter'd  her  report ;  ]  Who  doth  not  fee  that  the 
integrity  of  the  metaphor  requires  we  mould  read  flame.*  of  her 
own  youth. 

C  c  3  Duke. 
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Bake.  There  red. 
Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  mud  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  induction  to  him  \ 
So,  grace  go  with  you !  benedicite.  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Mull  die  to-morrow  !  5  oh,  injurious  love, 
That  refpites  me  a  life,  whofe  very  comfort 
Is  ftill  a  dying  horror  ! 

Proz\  'Tis  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

Changes  to  the  Pel  :;. 
Enter  Angelo. 

A*Z:\ \  7  HEX  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think 
V  V         and  pray 
To  fev'ral  fubjecls :  heav'n  hath  my  empty  words, 

6  Whilft  my  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Ifabel.  HeavVs  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  its  name  ; 

And  in  my  heart  the  ftrong  and  fwelling  evil 
Of  my  conception  :  the  ftate,  whereon  I  lludied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 

7  Grown  fcar'd  and  tedious  ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
"Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 
Could  I  v.ith  boot  change  for  an  idle  plume 
'Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.  Oh  place  !  oh  form  I 

5  —  pit,  injur irus  Icve,']  Her  execution  was  refpited  on  ac- 
count of  her  pregnancy,  the  crRifh  cf  her  love  :  thtrrdcre  (he  calls 
it  injurious;  not  that  i:  brought  her  to  fname,  but  that  it  hin- 
dered her  freeing  herfelf  from  it.  Ii  not  this  all  very  natural  ? 
yet  the  Oxford  Editor  changes  it  to  injurious 

6  l>  'hiijl  my  intention,  ]  Nothing  can  be  either  plainer  or 
exa&er  than  this  expreffion.  But  the  old  blundering  Folio  having 
it,  in-jentizn,  this  was  enough  for  Mr.  Ibcibaid  ic  prefer  autho- 
rity to  fenfe. 

7  Grcnxn  fear'd  and  tedious  ;]  We  fhou^d  read  sear'd  : 
r.  c .  eld.    So  Sbakfffcar  ufes,  in  the  fear,  to  f?gnify  old  age. 

How 
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How  often  doft  thou  with  thy  cafe,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wifer  fouls 
To  thy  falfe  feeming  I  blood,  thou  art  but  blood  : 
8  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn ; 
Tis  not  the  devil's  creft.  \ 

Enter  Servant. 

1  low  now,  who's  there  ?  

Serv.  One  IfabeU  a  lifter,  defires  accefs  to  you. 

Aug*  Teach  her  the  way.    Oh  heav'ns ! 
Why  does  my  blood  thus  mufter  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  That  unable  for  itfelf, 
And  difboffelling  all  my  other  parts 
Of  neceffary  fitnefs  ? 

So  play  the  foolifti  throngs  with  one  that  fwoons  \ 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  fo  flop  the  air 
By  which  he  mould  revive  :  and  even  fo 
The  gen'ral  fubjects  to  a  well-wifht  King 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obfequious  fondnefs 
Crowd  to  his  prefence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Muft  needs  appear  offence.    How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

8  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn  ; 

*fts  not  the  devil's  creft.  ]  i.  e.  Let  the  mod  wicked 
thing  have  but  a  virtuous  pretence,  and  it  (hall  pafs  for  innocent. 
This  was  his  concluiion  from  his  preceeding  words, 

 oh  form  ! 

Hovj  often  doft  thou  with  thy  cafe,  thy  habit. 

Wrench  avce  from  fools,  and  tie  the  vcifer  fouls 

To  thy  falfe  feeming  ?  

But  the  Oxford  Editor  makes  him  conclude  juft  counter  to  his 
own  premiles  ;  by  altering  it  to, 

1st  not  the  devil's  crefi. 
So  that,  according  to  this  alteration,  the  reafoning  Hands  thus.— 
Falfe  feeming  wrenches  awe  from  fools,  and  deceives  the  wife. 
Therefore,  Let  us  but  write  good  angel  on  the  de  vil's  horn  ; 
(  i.  e.  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  angel  j )  and  what  then  \ 
Is't  not  the  devil's  creft  ?  (  /.  e.  he  mall  be  eileenVd  a  devil.) 
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SCENE  XL 

Enter  Ifabella. 

Ifab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleafure. 
Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
pleafe  me, 

Than  to  demand,  what  'tis.  Your  brother  cannot  live, 
Ifab.  Ev'n  fo  ?  • —  Heaven  keep  your  Honour  ! 

[Going. 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while  ;  and,  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you  or  I  ;  yet  he  muft  die. 
Ifab.  Under  your  fentence  ? 
Ang.  Yea. 

Ifab.  When,  I  befeech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve^ 
Longer  or  fhorter,  he  may  be  fo  fitted, 
That  his  foul  ficken  not. 

Ang.  Ha  ?  fie,  thefe  filthy  vices  !  'twere  as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  ftol'n 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  fawcy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heav'n's  image 
In  ftamps  that  are  forbid  :  9  'tis  all  as  eafie, 
Falfely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made  \ 
As  to  put  metal  in  retrained  means, 
To  make  a  falfe  one. 

Ifab.  'Tis  fet  down  fo  in  heav'n,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang.  And  fay  you  fo  ?  then  I  mail  poze  you 
quickly. 

Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  moft  juft  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  -}  or,  to  redeem  him, 

9  Uis  all  as  ezCie,  ]  Eafie  is  here  put  for  light  or  trifling. 

'TiS,  fays  he,  as  light  or  trifling  a  crime  to  do  fo,  as  fo,  Istc. 
Wjiich  the  Oxford  Editor  not  apprehending,  has  alcer'd  it  tojufi  ; 
for  *iu  much  ealier  to  conceive  what  Shake/pear  mould  fay.  rhan 
what  he  does  fay.  So  jail  before,  the  poet  laid,  with  his  ufual 
licence,  their  fa-vuey  fweetnefs,  for  faivcy  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petite. And  this,  forfooth,  muft  be  changed  to  fawcy  Irwdnifs, 
:    'the  epithet  confines  us,  as  it  were,  to  the  poet's  word. 

Give 
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Give  up  your  body  to  fuch  fweet  undcannefs, 
As  flic,  that  he  hath  ftain'd  ? 

Ifab.  Sir,  believe  this, 
I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  foul. 

Aug.  I  talk  not  of  your  foul  ;  our  compell'd  fins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt. 

Ifab,  How  fay  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  Ipeak 
Againft  the  thing  I  fay.   Anfwer  to  this  : 
J,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  fentence  on  your  brother's  life  : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  fin, 
To  fave  this  brother's  life  ? 

Ifab,  Pleafe  you  to  do'r, 
I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  foul, 
It  is  no  fin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang,  Pleas'd  you  to^do't  at  peril  of  your  foul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  fin  and  charity. 

Ifab,  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  fin, 
Heav'n,  let  me  bear  it !  you,  granting  my  fuit, 
If  that  be  fin,  I'll  make  it  my  morn-pray'r 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  anfwer. 

Ang,  Nay,  but  hear  me  : 
Your  fenfe  purfues  not  mine  :  either,  you're  ignorant 
Or  feem  fo,  craftily ;  and  that's  not  good. 

Ifab,  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  gracioufly  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang,  Thus  wifdom  wifhes  to  appear  mod  bright, 
"When  it  doth  tax  itfelf :  as  thefe  black  masks, 
Proclaim  an  en-fliield  beauty  ten  times  louder, 
Than  beauty  could  difplay'd.   But  mark  me, 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  lpeak  more  grofs ; 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Ifab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  fo,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 
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lfab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  fave  his  life. 
(As  I  fubfcribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  lofs  of  queftion,)  that  you  his  lifter, 
Finding  yourfelf  defir'd  of  fuch  a  perfon, 
Whofe  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-holding  law  ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  fave  him,  but  that  either 
You  muft  lay  down  the  treafures  of  your  body 
To  this  liippos'd,  or  elfe  to  let  him  lufter  ; 
What  would  you  do  ? 

Ifab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myfclf : 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  imprefiion  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  ftrip  myfelf  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I've  been  fick  for,  ere  I'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  ihame. 

Ang.  Then  muft  your  brother  die. 
Ifab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way ; 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  dy'd  at  once  ; 
Than  that  a  fifter,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  fentence, 
That  you  have  flander'd  fo  ? 

Ifab.  As  ignominious  ranfom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houfes ;  lawful  mercy,  fure, 
h  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  feem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant, 
And  rather  prov'd  the  Aiding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Ifab.  Oh  pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  it  oft  falls  out, 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  fpeak  not  what  we 
mean  : 

I  fomcthing  do  excufe  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  1  dearly  love. 


Ang.  We  arc  all  frail. 

Ifab.  1  Elfe  let  my  brother  die. 
If  not  a  feocLiry,  but  only  he, 
Owe,  and  fucceed  by  weaknefs ! 

Ang,  Nay,  women  are  frail  too.  [felves; 

Ifab,  Ay,  as  the  glaffcs  where  they  view  them- 
Which  are  as  eafy  broke,  as  they  make  forms. 
Women!  help  heav'n  ;  men  their  creation  mar, 
In  profiting  by  them  :  nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail  ; 
For  we  are  (oft  as  our  complexions  are, 
2  And  credulous  to  falfe  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well  ; 
And  from  this  teftimony  of  your  own  fex, 
(Since  I  iuppofe  we're  made  to  be  no  ftronger, 
Than  faults  may  fhake  our  frames)  let  me  be  bold  5 
I  do  arreft  your  words :  be  That  you  are, 
That  is,  a  woman    if  you're  more,  you're  none. 
If  you  be  one,  as  you  are  well  exprefs'd 
By  all  external  warrants,  mew  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  deftin'd  livery. 

Ifab,  I  have  no  tongue  but  one ;  gentle,  my  lord, 
Let  me  intreat  you,  *  fpeak  the  formal  language. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Ifab,  My  brother  did  love  Juliet 
And  you  tell  me,  that  he  mall  die  for  it. 

1  Elfe  let  ay  brother  die. 

If  not  a  fecdary,  but  only  he,  &c.  ]  This  is  fo  obfeure,  but  the 
allufion  fo  fine,  that  it  deferves  to  be  explain'd.  A  feodary  was  ene 
that  in  the  times  of  vaffrhge  held  lands  of  the  chief  lord,  under  the 
tenure  of  paying  rent  and  iervice  :  which  tenures  were  call  d  feud* 
amongft  the  Goth;.  Now,  fays  Angelo,  "  we  are  all  frail ;  yes,  re- 
"  plies  lfabella  ;  if  all  mankind  were  not  feodarics,  who  owe  what 
"  they  are  to  this  tenure  of  imbecillity,  and  who  fucceed  each  other 
"  b  the  f  ms  tenure,  as  wella^  my  brother,  I  would  give  him  up." 
The  comparing  mar.kir.d,  lying  under  the  weight  of  original  fin, 
to  a  feodary,  who  owes  fuit  and  fer<vice  to  his  lord,  is,  I  think 
not  ill  imagined. 

2  And  credulous  to  falfe  prints .]  /'.  e.  take  any  imprefiion. 

*   fpeak  tie  former  language  ]  We  mould  read  f  o  r-m a l, 

which  he  here  ufes  for  plain,  direct, 

Vol.  L  Ang. 
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Ang.  He  fhall  not,  Ifabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Ifab.  *  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  iicence  in't, 
Which  Teems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 
My  words  exprefs  my  purpofe. 

Ifab.  Ha  !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd, 
And  mod  pernicious  purpofe  !  feeming,  Teeming!  — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for't  : 
Sign  me  a  preTent  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or,  with  an  dut-ftretch'd  throat,  III  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Ifabd  ? 
Mv  unfoil'd  name,  th'  aufterenefs  of  my  life, 
3  My  vouch  againft  you,  and  my  place  iW  ftate, 
Will  fo  your  accufation  over- weigh, 
That  you  fhall  *  ftifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  fmell  of  calumny.    I  have  begun  ; 
And  now  I  give  my  fenfual  race  the  rein. 
Fit  thy  content  to  my  fharp  appetite, 
Lay  by  ail  nicety,  and  prolixious  bluThes, 
That  banim  what  they  fue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will  : 
Or  elfe  he  mutt  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindrefs  fhall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  fufferance.  Anlwer  me  to-morrow  \ 
Or  by  th'  affection  that  now  guides  me  moil, 

*  I  know  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  rV/J  Alluding  to  the  li- 
cences giver,  by  Miniiiers  to  their  Spies,  to  go  into  all  fufpe<fted 
companies  and  join  in  the  language  of  Malecontents. 

3  M)  vcuch  againft  you,]  The  calling  his  denial  of  her  charge, 
his  'vouch,  has  iomething  fine.  Vouch  is  the  tefrimony  one  man 
bears  for  another.  So  thar,  by  this,  he  m£r.uates  his  authority 
was  fo  great,  that  his  denial  would  have  tne  fame  credit  that  a 
vouch  or  teftimony  has  in  ordinary  cafes. 

4   f.ifie  in  your  nM  report, 

And  fmell  of  ca/umrv  ]  Metaphor  taken  from  a  lamp  or 
cardie  going  out. 

n 
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I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you, 

Say  what  you  can  •,  my  falfe  o'erweighs  your  true. 

[Exit. 

Ifab.  To  whom  iliould  I  complain  ?  did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me?  O  moft  perilous  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  felf-fame  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  curtfie  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th*  appetite, 
To  follow,  as  it  draws.    I'll  to  my  brother. 
Tho'  he  hath  fall'n  by  prompture  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  fuch  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up  ; 
Before  his  fitter  mould  her  body  (loop 
To  fuch  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Ifabel,  live,  chafte;  and,  brother,  die  ; 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chaftity. 
I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Angela's  requeft; 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  foul's  Reft. 

[Exit. 


ACT   III.     SCENE  L 

The  PRISON. 
Enter  Duke,  Claudio,  and  Provoft. 
Duke. 

SO,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 
Claud.  The  miferable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  Hope  :  I've  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd 
to  die. 

Duke.  Be  abfolute  for  death ;  cr  death,  or  life, 

Shall 
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Shall  thereby  be  the  fweeter.    1  Reafon  thus  with  life  j 
c  If  I  do  loie  thee,  I  do  lole  a  thing, 
c  That  none  but  fools  would  reck ;  a  breath  thou  art. 
*  Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences, 
4  That  do  this  habitation,  Where  thou  keep'ft, 
1  Hourly  affiicc ;  '-  meerly  thou  art  Death's  Fool ; 
c  For  him  thou  labourTt  by  thy  flight  to  fliun, 
1  And  yet  runn'ft  tow'rd  him  ftill.    J  Thou  art  not 
noble  j 

1  '  Reafon  :  iib  life} 
If  I  do  lofe  thee,  I  do  lofe  a  thing. 

That  none  but  fools  neon  Id  keep.]  Bat  this  reading  is  not 
cr.'y  contrary  to  ad  :enfe  ird  reafer. ;  bot  to  the  drift  of  Lais  mora! 
difcourfe.  The  Duke,  in  his  affam'd  character  of  a  Friar,  is  en- 
deavouring to  inilil  into  the  condeain'd  prifoner  a  resignation  of 
mind  to  his  fentence;  bat  the  fenfe  of  the  lines,  in  this  reading,  is 
a  d:r:dt  rerfuarive  to  Su:::.:-  '  I  make  r.o  doobt,  bo:  the  Poet 
wrote, 

That  none  but  Fools  toeuld  reck. 
;.  c.  care  for,  be  anxious  about,  regret  the  Iofs  of.    So  in  the 
Trageay  cf  7.:*::r-:z  ckJ  G:  't.ukLz,  Act  4   dtor.e  5. 

—  AVf         Jbe  RECKS  this  life  — 
And  Shahfpear  in       *7We  Gentlemen  cf  Verona, 

Recking  as  little  <zvhat  betidetb  me  — 

2    meerli  t*?ou  art  Death's  Fool; 

For  him  thorn  labour  fl  by  tby  flight  to  finsn, 
Aud  jet  runtffi  tcKLrd  him  fiill.~\  In  thofe  old  Farces  called 
moralities,  the  Fool  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  (hew  the  inevita- 
ble approaches  of  Death,  is  made  to  employ  all  his  ftratagems  to 
avoid  him :  which,  as  the  matter  is  ordered,  bring  the  Fool,  at 
every  turn,  into  his  very  jaws.  So  that  the  reprefentations  of 
thefe  fcenes  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  good  mirth  and  morals 
mixed  together.  And  from  luch  circumftances,  in  the  genius  of 
our  anceuors  puHicfc  diveriions,  I  fuppofe  it  wai,  that  the  old 
proverb  arofe,  of  being  merry  and  =i-:ife. 

3  —   - 

For  all  th"1  accommodations,  that  thcu  hear  ft, 
Are  nun\i  by  bufenefs :  ]    This  enigmatical  fenter.ee,  fo 
much  in  the  manner  of  oar  Author,  is  2  fine  proof  of  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature.    The  meaning  of  it  being  this,  Tby  mof 
tuzus  c5icr.s  have  a  felfijb  If  fin,  and  e^ven  thofe  of  them  tuhich 
appear  mafi  generous,  art  but  the  more  artful  difguifes  cf felfl^ve. 
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c  For  all  th'  accommodations,  that  thou  bear'ft, 
4  Are  nurs'd  by  bafenefs :  thou'rt  by  no  means  va- 
liant ; 

c  For  thou  doft  fear  the  foft  and  tender  fork 
c  Of  a  poor  worm.    4  Thy  beft  of  Reft  is  fleep, 
c  And  that  thou  oft  provok'ft  ;  yet  grofly  fear'ft 
c  Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.  Thou'rt  not  thy  felf; 
c  For  thou  exift'ft  on  many  a  thoufand  grains, 
c  Than  ifTue  out  of  duft.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 
c  For  what  thou  haft  not,  ftill  thou  ftriv'ft  to  get ; 
c  And  what  thou  haft  forget'ft.  Thou  art  not  certain ; 
4  For  thy  complexion  fhifts  to  ftrange  effects, 
c  After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor ; 
4  For,  like  an  afs,  whofe  back  with  ingots  bows, 
4  Thou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

*  And  death  unloadeth  thee.    Friend  thou  haft  none ; 

*  For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  Sire, 
c  The  meer  effufion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

c  Do  curfe  the  Gout,  Serpigo,  and  the  Rheum, 
4  For  ending  thee  no  fooner.   5  Thou  haft  nor  youth, 
nor  age 

4  But 

4  — —  Thy  hejl  of  Reft  is  fieep, 

And  that  thou  oft  prcuoltft ;  yet  grojly  fear'ft 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.']  Evidently  from  the  following 
paflfage  of  Cicero  ;  Habes  fomnum  imaginem  Mortis,  eamque  quo- 
tidie  induis,  iff  dubitas  quin  fenfus  in  ?norte  nullus  fit,  cum  in  ejus 
Jirnulacro  <v ideas  ejfe  nullum  fenfum.  But  the  Epicurean  insinuation 
is,  with  great  judgment,  omitted  in  the  imitation. 

5  — —  Thou  haft  nor  youth,  nor  age  ; 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner  s  fleep, 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blejfed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palfied  Eld.]  The  drift  of  this  period  is  to  prove,  that 
neither  youth  nor  age  can  be  faid  to  be  really  enjoyed,  which,  in 
poetical  language,  is, —  We  have  neither  youth  nor  age.  But  how 
is  this  made  out  ?  That  Age  is  not  enjoyed  he  proves,  by  recapitu- 
lating the  infirmities  of  it,  which  deprive  that  period  of  life  of  all 
fenfe  of  pleafure.  To  prove  that  Youth  is  not  enjoyed,  he  ufes 
thcfe  words,  For  all  thy  blejfed  youth  becomes  as  aged,  and  doth 
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€  But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  fleep, 

6  Dreaming  on  both    for  pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 

4  Becomes  afTuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

6  Of  palfied  Eld  ;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 

6  Thou  hall  neither  6  heat,  affe&ion,  limb,  nor  bounty 

<  To  make  thy  riches  pleafant.    What's  yet  in  this, 

e  That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  yet  in  this  life 

c  Lye  hid  more  thoufand  deaths  ;  yet  death  we  fear, 

*  That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 
To  fue  to  live,  I  find,  I  feek  to  die  ; 
And,  feeking  death,  find  life  :  let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Ifabella. 

Ifah.  What,  ho  ?  peace  here,  grace  and  good  com- 
pany ! 

Prcv.  Who's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wifli  deferves  a 
welcome. 

leg  the  alms  of  palfied  Eld.  Out  of  which,  he  that  can  deduce 
the  conclufion,  has  a  better  knack  at  logic  than  I  have.  I  fuppofe 
the  Poet  wrote, 

■  for  pal'td,  thy  blazed  youth 

Becomes  affuaged',  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palfied  Eld ;  

i,  e.  when  thy  youthful  appetite  becomes  palled,  as  it  will  be  in 
the  very  enjoyment,  the  blaze  of  youth  is  at  once  afTuaged,  and 
thou  immediately  contracted  the  infirmities  of  old  age ;  as,  parti- 
cularly, the  paliie  and  other  nervous  diforders,  consequent  on  the 
inordinate  ufe  of  fenfual  pleafures.  This  is  to  the  purpofe  ;  and 
proves  Tovth  is  not  enjoyed  by  fhewing  the  fhort  duration  of  it. 
The  words  of  Cicero,  of  which  this  is  an  imitation,  confirm  this 
emendation,  £Ju<e  <vero  atas  longaeji?  Aut  quid  omnino  homini 
hngum  ?  Nonne  mtdo  pucros,  modo  adolefcentes,  in  curfu  a  tergo 
infequenSy  nec  opinantes  ajfecuta  eji  feneclus? 

6   heat,  affeclion,  limb,  nor  beauty.]  But  how  does  beauty 

make  riches  pleafant?  Wc  Ihould  read  bounty,  which  com- 
pleats  the  fenfe,  and  is  this ;  Thou  hall  neither  the  pleafure  of  en- 
joying riches  thy  felf,  for  thou  wanted  vigour:  nor  of  feeing  it 
enjoyed  by  others,  for  thou  wanted  bounty.  Where  the  making 
the  want  of  bounty  as  infeparable  from  old  age  as  the  want  of  health, 
ib  extremely  fatyrical  tho'  no;  altogether  jult. 

Luke. 
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Duke.  Dear  Sir,  ere  long  I'll  vifit  you  again. 
Claud.  Moil  holy  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Ifab.  My  Bufinefs  is  a  word,  or  two,  with  Claudia. 
Prov.  And  very  welcome.    Look,  Signior,  here's 

your  lifter. 
Duke.  Provofi,  a  word  with  you. 
Prov.  As  many  as  you  pleafe. 
Duke.  Bring  them  to  ipeak  where  I  may  be  con- 

ceal'd, 

Yet  hear  them.  {Exeunt  Duke  and  Provoft. 

SCENE  II. 

Claud.  Now,  lifter,  what's  the  comfort  ? 
Ifab.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;   moft  good  in 
Deed: 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heav'n, 
Intends  you  for  his  fwift  ambaffador ; 
Where  you  mall  be  an  everlafting  leiger. 
Therefore  your  beft  appointment  make  with  Ipeed, 
To-morrow  you  fet  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Ifab.  None,  but  fuch  remedy,  as,  to  fave  a  head^ 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

Ifab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live  : 
There  is  a  devilifti  mercy  in  the  judge, 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  'till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance? 

Ifab.  Ay,  j uft;  perpetual  durance ;  a  reftraint, 
Tho'  all  the  world's  vaftidity  you  had, 
To  a  determin'd  fcope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Ifab.  In  fuch  a  one,  as  you,  confenting  to't, 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Vol.  L  Dd  Claud. 
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Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

J  fab.  "  Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio\  and  I  quake, 
^  Left  thou  a  fev'rous  life  mould'ft  entertain, 
"  And  fix  or  feven  Winters  more  refpect 
"  Than  a  perpetual  Honour.    Dar'ft  thou  die  ? 
*'  The  fenfe  of  death  is  moft  in  apprehenfion ; 
M  And  the  poor  Beetle,  'that "we  tread  upon, 

In  corp'ral  fufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great, 
u  As  when  a  Giant  dies." 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  fliame  ? 
Think  you,  I  can  a  refolution  fetch 
From  flow'ry  tendernefs  ?  if  I  muft  die, 
I  will  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Jfab.  "  There  fpake  my  brother ;  there  my  father's 
grave 

"  Did  utter  forth  a  voice.    Yes,  thou  muft  die : 

Thou  art  too  noble  to  conferve  a  life 

In  bafe  appliances.    This  outward-fainted  Deputy, 

Whofe  fettled  vifage  and  delib'rate  word 

Nips  youth  i'th'  head  ;  and  follies  doth  emmew, 

As  faulcon  doth  the  fowl ;  is  yet  a  devil : 

His  filth  within  being  caft,  he  would  appear 

A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  7  The  Prieftly  Angela? 

Ifab.  Oh,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'ft  body  to  inveft  and  cover 
In  Prieftly  guards.    Doft  thou  think,  Claudio^ 

If 

7  The  princely  A ngeln  ?  —  princely  guards.]  The  ftu- 
pid  Editors  miftaking  guards  for  fatellires,  (whereas  it  here  iignifies 
lace)  altered  priestly,  in  both  places,  to  princely.  Where- 
as  S 'bake/pear  wrote  it  priestly,  as  appears  from  the  word* 
themfelves, 

 •///  the  cunning  livery  of  hell. 

The  damned* ft  body  to  inniefl  and  co*ver 

With  priestly  guards.  

In  the  firft  place  we  fee  that  guards  here  fignifies  lace,  as  referring 
to  /wry,  and  a&  having  no  fenfe  in  the  fignification  of fatellites. 

Now 
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If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'ft  be  freed  ? 

Claud.  Oh,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Ifab.  Yes,  he  would  (a)  give  thee  for  this  rank 
offence, 

So  to  offend  him  ftill.    This  night's  the  time 
That  I  mould  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  elfe  thou  dy'ft  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  malt  not  do't. 

Ifab.  Oh,  were  it  but  my  life, 
Pd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dearcft  Ifabel. 

Ifab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow, 

Claud.  Yes.  Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  8  bite  the  law  by  th*  nofe, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?  fure,  it  is  no  fin  * 
Or  of  the  deadly  feven  it  is  the  leaft. 

Ifab.  Which  is  the  leaft? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  fo  wife, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  nVd  ?  oh  Ifabel! 

Ifab.  What  fays  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death's  a  fearful  thing. 

Ifab.  And  fhamed  life  a  hateful. 

"Now  prieflly  guards  means  fanftity,  which  is  the  fenfe  required. 
But  princely  guards  means  nothing  but  rich  lace,  which  is  a  fenfe 
the  paffage  will  not  bear.  Angela,  indeed,  as  Deputy,  might  be 
called  the  princely  Angelo:  but  not  in  this  place,  where  the  imme- 
diately preceding  words  of,  This  outward  fainted  Deputy,  demand 
the  reading  I  have  here  reftored. 


When  he  nvou/d  force  it?  ]  i.e.  inforce  it.  This  is  but  a 
kind  of  bear-garden  phrafe,  taken  from  the  cuftom  of  driving  cattle, 
and  fetting  a  dog  upon  them  to  catch  them  by  the  nofe,  and  flop 
them  when  they  go  aftray. 

[  (a)  g^e  thee  for  this  rank  offence,  Oxf.  Edit-— Vulg.  givt't 
thee  ;  from  this  rank  offence .] 
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Claud.  8  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 

where 

c  To  lye  in  cold  obftruction,  and  to  rot ; 

6  This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 

c  A  kneaded  clod  \  9  and  the  delighted  fpirit 

5  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  refide 

1  In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribb'd  ice; 

c  To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  viewlefs  winds, 

1  And  blown  with  reftlefs  violence  round  about 

1  The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worfe  than  word 

4  Of  thofe,  that  lawlefs  and  incertain  thoughts 

1  Imagine  howling ;  'tis  too  horrible ! 

1  1  The  wearieft  and  moft  loathed  worldly  life, 

'  That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprifonment 

8  Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradile 

I  To  what  wie  tear  of  death. 

Ifab.  Alas'  alas' 

C.iuJ.  Sweet  fitter,  let  me  live; 
What  fin  you  do  to  lave  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  diipenfes  with  the  deed  lb  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Jfa.  Oh,  you  beaft  ! 
Oh,  faithleis  coward  !  oh,  difhonett  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man,  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incett,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  filler's  fhame?  what  mould  I  think? 
Heav'n  grant,  my  mother  plaid  my  father  fair! 

9   and  the  delighted  /?:r:'t  ]  ;'.  e- .  the  ipi'it  nccuftcmed 

fcere  to  eafe  and  delights.  This  was  properly  urged  as  an  aggra 
T.»:icn  to  the  fr.a.rpr.e:j  cf  the  tor  me:' '?  i'poken  of.  The  Oxford 
Editor  not  apprehending  this,  alters  it  to  dilated.  As  if,  becaufe 
the  fpirit  in  the  bod|  is  laid  to  be  imprifor.ed.  it  was  erorxded  toge- 
t her  likewife;  and  i'o,  by  death,  not  only  fet  free,  but  expanded 
too;  which,  if  true,  would  make  it  thelefs  fenfible  of  pain. 

i  The  kcearief,  Sec]  See  the  infamous  wilh  of  Maecenas t  re- 
XlVlkd       t  :■>:;:.:.  lOI  Ep. 

~~ btbiUm  fa:: to  rnar.u. 
DehiUm  pfdt,  coxa,  Sec. 

tfifl!    '•m}iri(lt  btne  fft  &c. 

For 
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For  fuch  a  warped  flip  of  wildernefs 
Ne'er  ifTu'd  from  his  blood.    Take  my  defiance, 
Die,  perifh  !  might  my  only  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  fhould  proceed. 
I'll  pray  a  thoufand  prayers  for  thy  death  -y 
No  word  to  fave  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hettr  me,  Ifabel. 

Ifab.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie! 
Thy  fin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade  ; 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  it  felf  a  bawd  ; 
*Tis  bed,  that  thou  dy'ft  quickly. 

Claud.  Oh  hear  me,  Ifabella. 

SCENE  III. 

To  them,  Enter  Duke  and  Provoft. 

Duke.  Vouchfafe  a  word,  young  fifter  \  but  one 
word. 

Ifab.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  difpenfe  with  your  leifure,  I  would 
by  and  by  have  fome  fpeech  with  you  ;  the  fatisfaclion 
I  would  require,  is  likewife  your  own  benefit. 

Ifab.  I  have  no  fuperfluous  leifure  \  my  ftay  muft 
be  ftolen  out  of  other  affairs  :  but  I  will  attend  you  a 
while. 

Duke.  Son,  I  have  over-heard  what  hath  paft  be- 
tween you  and  your  Sifter.  Angelo  had  never  the  pur- 
pofe  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  aflay  of  her 
virtue,  to  practife  his  judgment  with  the  difpofition  of 
natures.  She,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath 
made  him  that  gracious  denial,  which  he  is  moft  glad 
to  receive  :  I  am  ConfefTor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this 
to  be  true ;  therefore  prepare  your  felf  to  death.  2  Do 
not  falfifie  your  refolution  with  hopes  that  are  fallible ; 

to-morrow 

2  Do  net  fatisfie  your  refolution  uuitb  hopes  that  are  fallible  J  ] 
A  condemned  man,  whom  his  confeffor  had  brought  to  bear 

D  d  3  death 
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to-morrow  you  muft  die ;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make 
ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  fitter  pardon;  I  am  fo  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  fue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

{Exit  Claud. 

Duke.  Hold  you  there  ;  fareweL    Provoftr  a  word 
with  you. 
■  Prov.  What's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone  ; 
leave  me  a  while  with  the  maid :  my  mind  promifes 
with  my  habit,  no  lofs  fhall  touch  her  by  my  com- 
pany. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Exit  Prov. 

Duke.  The  hand,  that  hath  made  you  fair,  hath 
made  you  good ;  the  goodnefs,  that  is  cheap  in  beauty, 
makes  beauty  brief  in  goodnefs ;  but  grace,  being  the 
foul  of  your  complexion,  (hall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever 
fair.  The  aflault,  that  Angela  hath  made  on  you,  for- 
tune hath  convey'd  to  my  underftanding ;  and  but 
that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  fliould 
wonder  at  Angelo :  how  will  you  do  to  content  this 
Subftitute,  and  to  fave  your  brother  ? 

Ifab.  I  am  now  going  to  refolve  him  :  I  had  rather 
my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  fon  Ihould  be  un- 
lawfully born.  But,  oh,  how  much  is  the  good  Duke 
deceiv'd  in  Angelo  ?  if  ever  he  return,  and  I  can  fpeak 

death  with  decency  and  refolution,  began  anew  to  entertain  hopes 
of  life.  This  occafioned  the  advice  in  the  words  above.  But  how 
did  thefe  hopes  fa  tisfe  his  refolution?  or  what  harm  was  there,  if 
they  did  ?  We  muft  certainly  read,  Do  not  falsifie your  refolu- 
tion with  hopes  that  are  fallible.  And  then  it  becomes  a  reasona- 
ble admonition.  For  hopes  of  life,  by  drawing  him  back  into  the 
world,  would  naturally  elude  or  weaken  the  virtue  of  that  refolu- 
tion, which  was  raifed  only  on  motives  of  religion.  And  this  his 
confeffor  had  reafon  to  warn  him  of.  The  term  falfifie  is  taken 
from  fencing,  and  fignifies  the  pretending  to  aim  a  ftrokein  order; 
to  draw  the  adverfary  off  his  guard.    So  Fairfax, 

Nrw JJriket  he  o;ti,  and  ne<w  he  faliifsith, 

to 
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to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  diicover  his 
Government. 

Duke.  That  mall  not  be  much  amifs-,  yet  as  the 
matter  now  (lands,  he  will  avoid  your  accufation ;  he 
made  tryal  of  you  only.  Therefore  fatten  your  ear 
on  my  advifings:  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good,  a 
remedy  prefents  it  felf.  I  do  make  my  felf  believe,  that 
you  may  mod  uprightly  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a 
merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  brother  from  the  angry 
law ;  do  no  (lain  to  your  own  gracious  perfon ;  and 
much  pleafe  the  abfent  Duke,  if,  peradventure,  he  fhall 
ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  bufinefs. 

Ifab.  Let  me  hear  you  fpeak  farther ;  I  have  fpirit 
to  do  any  thing,  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of 
my  fpirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  Goodnefs  never  fearful : 
have  you  not  heard  fpeak  of  Mariana,  the  fitter  of 
Frederick,  the  great  foldier  who  mifcarried  at  fea? 

Ifab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  mould  this  Angelo  have  marry'd  ;  was 
aflianc'd  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed ; 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  of  the 
folemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wreckt  at  fea, 
having  in  that  perihYd  veffel  the  dowry  of  his  fitter. 
But  mark,  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman ;  there  (he  loft  a  noble  and  renowned  brother, 
in  his  love  toward  her  ever  moft  kind  and  natural; 
with  him  the  portion  and  finew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry  with  both5  her  combinate  husband* 
this  well-feeming  Angela. 

Ifab.  Can  this  be  fo  ?  did  Angelo  fb  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  tears,  and  dry'd  not  one  of  them 
with  his  comfort  \  fwallow'd  his  vows  whole,  pretend- 
ing, in  her,  difcoveries  of  difhonour :  in  few,  beftow'd 
her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  Ihe  yet  wears  for 
D  d  4  his 
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his  fake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  warned  with 
them,  but  relents  not. 

Ifab,  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world !  what  corruption  in  this 
life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live  !  but  how  out  of  this 
can  me  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  eafily  heal  and 
the  cure  of  it  not  only  faves  your  brother,  but  keeps 
you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Ifab.  Shew  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-nam'd  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  firft  affection ;  his  unjufl  unkind- 
nefs,  (that  in  all  reafon  mould  have  quenched  her  love), 
hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more 
violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angela&xfimtt  his  re- 
quiring with  a  plaufible  obedience  ;  agree  with  his  de- 
mands to  the  point ;  only  refer  your  felf  to  this  advan- 
tage :  firfb,  that  your  flay  with  him  may  not  be  long  ; 
that  the  time  may  have  ail  fhadow  and  filence  in  it ; 
and  the  place  anfwer  to  convenience.  This  being 
granted,  in  cou^fe  now  follows  all :  we  fhall  advife 
this  wronged  maid  to  (lead  up  your  appointment,  go 
in  your  place  ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  it  felf 
hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompence  ;  and 
here  by  this  is  your  brother  faved,  your  Honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt 
Deputy  fcaled.  The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  make  fit 
for  his  attempt :  if  you  think  well  to  carry  this  as  you 
may,  the  doublenefs  of  the  benefit  defends  the  deceit 
from  reproof.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Ifab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already, 
and,  I  truft,  it  will  grow  to  a  moft  profperous  per- 
fection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up  hafte  you 
fpeedily  to  Angela  \  if  for  this  night  he  intreat  you  to 
his  bed,  give  him  promife  of  fatisfaclion.    I  will  pre- 

fently 


fently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there  at  the  moated  Grange  re- 
fides  this  dejected  Mariana  -9  at  that  place  call  upon 
me,  and  difpatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Ifcib.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort :  fare  you  well, 
good  father.  {Exeunt  fever  ally. 

SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  the  Street. 

Re-enter  Duke  as  a  Friar,  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 

Elb.  XT  A  Y,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
1%  you  will  needs  buy  and  fell  men  and  women 
like  beads,  we  fliall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
white  1  baftard. 

Duke.  Oh,  heav'ns !  what  fluff  is  here  ? 

Clown.  4  'Twas  never  merry  world  fince  of  two 
ufuries  the  merrieft  was  put  down,  and  the  worfer  al- 
low'd  by  order  of  law.**'*  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him 
warm,  and  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to 
fignifie,  that  craft,  being  richer  than  innocency,  ftands 
for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  Sir :  blefs  you,  good  father 
Friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father;  what  offence 
hath  this  man  made  you,  Sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  Sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and, 
Sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  Thief  too,  Sir  *,  for  we  have 

3  baftard.']  A  kind  of  fweet  wine  then  much  in  vogue.  From 
the  Italian,  Baftardo.. 

4  'Twas  newer  merry  world  fince  of  two  ufuries  the  merriejl 
was  put  down,  and  the  worfer  allow 'd  by  order  of  law.  A  furrd 
gown,  &c]  Here  a  fatire  on  ufury  turns  abruptly  to  a  fatire  on  the 
perfon  of  the  ufurer,  without  any  kind  of  preparation.  We  may 
be  allured  then,  that  a  line  or  two,  at  leaft,  have  been  loft.  The 
iubjecl  cf  which  we  may  eafily  difcover,  a  comparifon  between  the 
two  ufurers;  as,  before,  between  the  two  ufuries.  So  that  for  the 
futare  the  paffage  mould  be  read  with  alterisks  thus  —  by  order 
of  law.  *  *  •*    a  furr'd  gown,  &c, 

found 
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found  upon  him,  Sir,  a  ftrange  pick-lock,  which  wc 
have  fent  to  the  Deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  Sirrah,  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  caufeft  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.    Doft  thou  but  think, 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  cloath  a  back, 
From  fuch  a  filthy  vice  ?  fay  to  thy  felf, 
From  their  abominable  and  beaftly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  (a)  array  my  felf,  and  live. 
Canft  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  ftinkingly  depending !  go  mend,  mend. 

Clown.  Indeed,  it  doth  ftink  in  fome  fort,  Sir  ;  but 
yet,  Sir,  I  would  prove  > 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  giv'n  thee  proofs  for 
fin, 

Thou  wilt  prove  his.    Take  him  to  prifon,  officer ; 
Correction  and  inftruction  muft  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  bead  will  profit. 

Elb  He  muft  before  the  Deputy,  Sir ;  he  has  given 
him  warning-,  the  Deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore- 
mafter  •,  if  he  be  a  whore-monger,  and  comes  before 
him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  fome  would  feem  to 
be, 

Free  from  all  faults,  5  as  faults,  from  feeming,  free ! 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  Flis  neck  will  come  to  your  wafte,  a  cord,  Sir. 
Clown.  I  fpy  comfort :  I  cry,  bail :  here's  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

5   as  faults,  from  feeming,  free  /]  i.  e.  as  faults  are  defti- 

tute  of  all  comelinefs  or  feeming.  The  firit  of  thefe  lines  refers  to 
the  Deputy's  fanttified  hypocrify  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  Clown's 
beaftly  occupation-  But  the  latter  part  is  thus  ill  expreffed  for  the 
fake  of  the  rhime. 

[  (a)  array  my  felf.    Mr.  Bifhop.  — -  Vulg.  aivay  my  felf."] 

Lucio* 
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Lticio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  what,  at  the 
wheels  of  C<ejar?  art  thou  led  in  triumph?  what,  is 
there  none  of  6  Pigmalktfs  images,  newly  made  wo- 
man, to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the 
pocket,  and  extracting  it  clutch'd  r  what  reply  ?  ha  ? 
what  fay' ft  thou  to  this  tune,  matter  and  method  ?  7  It's 
not  down  i'th'  laft  reign.  Ha?  what  fay'ft  thou,  trot? 
is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?  which  is  the  way  ?  is  it 
fad  and  few  words  ?  or  how  ?  the  trick  of  it  ? 

Duke.  Still  thus  and  thus ;  ftill  worfe  ? 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morfel,  thy  miftrefs? 
procures  me  ftill  ?  ha  ? 

Clown.  Troth,  Sir,  me  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  (he  is  her  felf  in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good  ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it  muft 
be  fo.  Ever  your  frefli  whore,  and  your  powder'd 
bawd ;  an  unfhunn'd  confequence,  it  muft  be  fo.  Art 
going  to  prifon,  Pompey? 

Clown.  Yes,  faith,  Sir. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  not  amifs,  Pompey:  farewel:  '  go, 
fay,  I  fent  thee  thither  for  debt,  Pompey ;  or  how  — 

JLIb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprifon  him  ;  if  imprifonrnent 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  Right.  Bawd  is 
he,  doubtlefs,  and  of  antiquity  too  ;  bawd  born.  Fare- 
wel, good  Pompey:  commend  me  to  the  prifon, 

6  Pigmalion'j  images^  newly  made  woman,  ]    i .  g.  come  Out 
cured  from  a  falivation. 

7  Is't  not  drown'd  Vthy  laft  rain?]  This  flrange  nonfenfe 
mould  be  thus  corrected,  It's  not  down  i*thy  laft  reign,  h  e. 
thefe  are  feverities  unknown  to  the  old  Duke's  time.  And  this  is 
to  the  purpofe. 

8  Go,  fayy  I  fent  thee  thither.  For  debt  Pompey  ?  or  bow?  ]  It 
fhould  be  pointed  thus,  Go,  fay,   I  fent  thee  thither  for  debt, 

Pompey  ;  or  ho<vj  ,  i.  e.  to  hide  the  ignominy  of  thy  cafe, 

fay,  I  fent  thee  to  prifon  for  debt,  or  whatever  other  pretence 
thou  fandeft  better.  The  other  humourous  replies,  For  being  « 
bawd,  for  being  a  bawd,  i.  e.  the  true  caufe  is  the  moft  honoura- 
ble. This  is  in  character. 

Pompey  \ 
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Pompey ;  you  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey ; 
you  will  keep  the  houfe. 

Clown.  I  hope,  Sir,  your  good  Worfhip  will  be  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey  \  it  is  not  the 
wear  I  will  pray,  Pompey ',  to  encreafe  your  bondage  : 
if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the 
more :  adieu,  trufty  Pompey.    Blefs  you,  Friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  ftill,  Pompey  ?  ha  ? 
Elb.  Come  your  ways,  Sir,  come. 
Clown.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  Sir  ? 
Lucio.  Then,  Pompey ',  nor  now.  What  news  abroad, 
Friar  ?  what  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  Sir,  come. 
Lucio.  Go  to  kennel,  Pompey^  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown  and  Officers. 

SCENE  VI. 

What  news,  Friar %  of  the  Duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none:  can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio.  Some  fay,  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of  Ruffta ; 
other  Some,  he  is  in  Rome:  but  where  is  he,  think 
you? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where ;  but  wherefoever,  I  wifh 
him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantaftical  trick  of  him  to  ileal 
from  the  State,  and  ufurp  the  beggary  he  was  never 
born  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  abfence ; 
he  puts  TranfgrefTion  to't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in't. 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  leachery  would  do  no 
harm  in  him  ;  fomething  too  crabbed  that  way,  Friar. 

Duke.  9  It  is  too  gentle  a  vice,  and  fe verity  muft 
cure  it. 

Lucio. 

9  7/  is  too  general  a  'vice,']  The  cccafion  of  the  obfervation  was 
Lucio 's  faying,  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  little  more  le- 
nity 
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Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  footh,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred  ;  it  is  well  ally'd  ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  ex- 
tirp  it  quite,  Friar  ^  "till  eating  and  drinking  be  put 
down.  They  fay,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man 
and  woman  after  the  downright  way  of  creation  ->  is  it 
true,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  How  mould  he  be  made  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  fea-maid  fpawn'd  him.  Some, 
that  he  was  got  between  two  ftock-fimes.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  con- 
geal'd  ice ;  that  I  know  to  be  true :  and  he  is  a  motion 
ungenerative,  that's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleafant,  Sir,  and  fpeak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthlefs  thing  is  this  in  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  man  ?  would  the  Duke,  that  is  abfent,  have  done 
this  ?  ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for  the  getting 
a  hundred  baflards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nurfing 
a  thoufand.  He  had  fome  feeling  of  the  fport,  he 
knew  the  fervice,  and  that  inftrudted  him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  abfent  Duke  much  detected 
for  women  ;  he  was  not  inclin'd  that  way. 

Lucio.  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  poflible. 

Lucio.  Who,  not  the  Duke  ?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty  ;  and  his  ufe  was,  to  put  a  ducket  in  her  clack- 
dim  •,  the  Duke  had  crotchets  in  him.  He  would  be 
drunk  too,  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wTong,  furely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his :  a  my  fellow  was 
the  Duke ;  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  caufe  of  his 
withdrawing. 

nity  ;  and  his  anfwer  to  it  is,  —  The  vice  is  of  great  kindred.  No- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  than  all  this.  From  the  occafion,  ami 
the  aniwer,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  Shake/pear  wrote, 

//  is  too  cent L E  a  vice, 
which  %nifyingbo:h  indulgent  zndive//  bred,  Lhc io  humouroufly 
takes  it  in  the  latter  fenfe, 

Duke, 


Duke.  What,  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  caufe  ? 

Lucio.  No :  pardon :  'tis  a  fecret  muft  be  loekt 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  j  but  this  I  can  let  you 
underftand,  the  greater  file  of  the  fubject  held  the 
Duke  to  be  wife. 

Duke.  Wife  ?  why,  no  queftion,  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  fuperfkial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fel- 
low. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  miftaking : 
the  very  ftream  of  his  life,  and  the  bufinefs  he  hath 
helmed,  muft,  upon  a  warranted  Need,  give  him  a 
better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  teftimonied  in 
his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  lhall  appear  to  the 
envious,  a  fcholar,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  foldier.  There- 
fore, you  fpeak  unskilfully;  or  if  your  knowledge  be 
more,  it  is  much  darken'd  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  know- 
ledge with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  Sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  fmce  you  know  not 
what  you  lpeak.  But  if  ever  the  duke  return,  as  our 
prayers  are  he  may,  let  me  defire  you  to  make  your 
anfwer  before  him :  if  it  be  honeft  you  have  fpoke, 
you  have  courage  to  maintain  it ;  I  am  bound  to  call 
upon  you,  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio  *  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Duke.  He  mail  know  you  better,  Sir,  if  I  may  live 
to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope,  the  duke  will  return  no  more-, 
or  you  imagine  me  too  un hurtful  an  oppofite  but, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm :  you'll  forfvvear  this 
again  ? 

Lucio.  I'll  be  hang'd  firft :  thou  art  dece'rvM  in  me, 
Friar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canft  thou  tell,  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duh, 
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Duke.  Why  mould  he  die,  Sir? 

Lucio.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-difli :  I 
would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  return'd  again ; 
this  ungenitur'd  agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with 
continency.  Sparrows  muft  not  build  in  his  houfe- 
eaves,  becaufe  they  are  leacherous.  The  duke  yet 
would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  anfwered  he  would 
never  bring  them  to  light  would  he  were  return'd ! 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  untrufTing.  Fare- 
wel,  good  Friar  ;  I  pry'thee,  pray  for  me  :  the  duke, 
I  fay  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays. 
He's  not  paft  it  yet-,  and  I  fay  to  thee,  he  would 
mouth  with  a  beggar,  tho'  me  fmelt  of  brown  bread 
and  garlick :  fay,  that  I  faid  fo,  farewel.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatnefs  in  mortality 
Can  cenfure  fcape :  back- wounding  calumny 
The  whiteft  virtue  ftrikes.    What  king  fo  ftrong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  fland'rous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

SCENE  VII, 

Enter  Efcalus,  Provoft,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

Efcal.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prifon. 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  Ho* 
nour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man :  good  my  lord. 

Efcal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  ftill  for- 
feit in  the  fame  kind  ?  this  would  make  1  mercy  fwerve, 
and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years  continuance,  may  it 
pleafe  your  Honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
againft  me :  miftrefs  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child 
by  him  in  the  duke's  time  he  promis'd  her  marriage ; 

i  mercy  swear.]  We  fhou'd  read  swerve,  i.e.  deviate 
from  her  nature.  The  common  reading  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
rai'iing  whore. 

his 
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his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and 
Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  rnyfelf ;  and  fee,  how  he  goes 
about  to  abufe  me. 

EfcaL  This  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  let 
him  be  call'd  before  us.  Away  with  her  to  prifon : 
go  to;  no  more  words.  \_Exeunt  with  ^Bawd.]  Pro- 
voft,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  alter'd ;  Claudio 
muft  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be  furnifh'd  with  divines, 
and  have  all  charitable  preparation.  If  my  brother 
wrought  by  my  pity,  it  mould  not  be  fo  v/ith  him. 

Pro.  So  pleafe  you,  this  Friar  has  been  with  him, 
and  advis'd  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 
Efcal.  Good  even,  good  father. 
Duke.  Blifs  and  goodnefs  on  you  ! 
Efcal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 
Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  tho'  my  chance  is  now 
To  ufe  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See 
In  fpecial  bufinefs  from  his  holinefs. 
Efcal.  What  news  abroad  i'th'  world  ? 
Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  fo  great  a  fever  on 
goodnefs,  that  the  difTolution  of  it  mull  cure  it.  No- 
velty is  only  in  requeft  -0  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be 
aged  in  any  kind  of  courfe,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be  con- 
usant in  any  undertaking.  There  is  fcarce  truth  enough 
alive,  to  make  focieties  fecure ;  but  fecurity  enough, 
to  make  fellow  mips  accurft.    Much  upon  this  riddle 
runs  the  wifdom  of  the  world  •,  this  news  is  old  enough, 
yet.  it  is  every  day's  news.    I  pray  you,  Sir,  of  what 
difpofition  was  the  duke  ? 

Efcal.  One,  that,  above  all  other  ftrifes, 
Contended  fpecially  to  know  himfelf. 
Duke.  What  pleafure  was  he  giv'n  to? 
Efcal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  fee  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  any  thing  which  profeft  to  make  him  rejoice. 
A  gentleman  of  all  temperance.    But  leave  we  him  to 
his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove  prolperous ; 

and 
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and  let  me  defire  to  know,  how  you  find  Claudio  pre- 
pared ?  I  am  made  to  underftand,  that  you  have  lent 
him  Vifitation. 

Duke,  He  profeiTes  to  have  received  no  finifter 
meafure  from  his  judge,  but  moil:  willingly  humbles 
himfelf  to  the  determination  of  juftice ;  yet  had  he 
fram'd  to  himfelf,  by  the  inftru&ion  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promifes  of  life ;  which  I  by  my  good 
leifure  have  difcredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he  refolv'd 
to  die. 

Efcal.  You  have  paid  the  heav'ns  your  function, 
and  the  prifoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I  have 
laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  extremeft 
fhore  of  my  modefty ;  but  my  brother  Juftice  have  I 
found  fo  fevere,  that  he  hath  fore'd  me  to  tell  him, 
he  is  indeed  juftice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  anfwer  the  ftraitnefs  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  mall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  fentene'd  himfelf. 

Efcal.  I  am  going  to  vifit  the  prifoner  j  fare  you 
well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  via 

Duke .  Peace  be  with  you  ! 
He,  who  the  fword  of  heav'n  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  fevere: 
Pattern  in  himfelf  to  know, 
Grace  to  ftand,  and  virtue  go 
More  nor  lefs  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  felf-offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whofe  cruel  ftriking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  fhame  on  Angelo^ 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow ! 
Oh,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Tho'  angel  on  the  outward  fide ! 

Vol.  I.  Ee  *  How 
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2  Hosv  may  that  likenefs,  made  in  crimes., 

Making  practice  on  the  times, 

Draw  with  idle  fpiders'  firings 

Molt  pond*rous  and  fubftantial  things ! 

Craft  againft  vice  I  mull  apply. 

With  Angela  to  night  mail  lye 

His  old  betrothed,  but  defpis'd 

So  diiguife  mail  bv  ths  dilguis'd 

Pay  with  falfhocd  falfe  exacting  -y 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [Exit. 

2  Ho'iu  max  likenefs  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 
To  draw  with  idle  fpiders1  firings 
Moft  pondrous  and  fubftantial  things  \  Thus  all  the  Edi- 
tions read  corruptly  :  and  fo  have  made  an  obfeure  paftage  in  itfe'f, 
quite  unintelligible.    Shake/pear  wrote  it  thus, 

How  nvft  that  likenefs,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  praclice  of  the  times, 
Draw  

The  fenfe  is  this,  Hovv  much  wickednefs  may  a  man  hide  within, 
tha'  he  appear  an  angei  without.  How  may  that  likenefs  made 
in  crimes,  i.  e.  by  Hypocrify  ;  [a  preccy  paradoxical  expreiiioa, 
an  angel  made  in  crimes']  by  im poling  upon  the  world  [thus  em- 
phatically expreired,  making  practice  on  the  times']  draw  with  its 
falie  and  feeble  preiences  [finely  calied  jpiders  ftrings]  the  moft 
pondrous  and  lubllantial  markers  of  the  world,  a*  Riches,  Honour, 
Power,  Reputation,  CTV. 
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ACT    IV,    SCENE  L 

A  GRANGE. 

Enter  Mariana,  and  Bey  finging. 

SONG. 

1  '  F~TT^4KE,  oh,  take  thofe  lips  away, 
c  That  fo  fweetly  were  for/worn  ; 
c  And  thofe  eyes,  the  break  of  dayy 
c  Lights  that  do  mi f  lead  the  morn  \ 
*°  But  my  hffes  bring  again, 
t  Seals  of  love,  but  feaTd  in  vain. 

Enter  Duke. 

Mari.  Break  off  thy  fong,  and  hafte  thee  quick 
away  : 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whofe  advice 

Hath  often  ftill'd  my  brawling  difcontent. 

I  cry  you  mercy,  Sir,  and  well  could  wifh, 

You  had  not  found  me  here  fo  mufical  : 

Let  me  excufe  me,  and  believe  me  fo, 

My  mirth  is  much  difpleas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 

Duke.  'Tis  good  tho'  mufick  oft  hath  fuch  a  charm 
To  make  bad,  good  ;  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
1  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  enquired  for  me 

1  Take,  oh,  take,  &c]  This  is  part  of  a  little  fonnet  of  Sbait- 
fpeaSs  own  writing,  conlifring  of  two  Stanzas,  and  fo  extremely 
fweet,  that  the  reader  won't  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  other. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  thofe  hills  of  fnoiv, 
Which  thy  frozen  hofom  bears, 
On  --whofe  tops,  the  pinks,  that  grow. 
Are  of  thofe  that  April  tvears. 
But  my  poor  heart  firjl  fet  freey 
hound  in  thofe  icy  chains  by  thee. 


E  e  2 


here 
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here  to  day  ?  much  upon  this  time,  have  I  promis'd 
here  to  meet. 

Mart.  You  have  not  been  enquir'd  after  :  I  have 
fate  here  all  day. 

Enter  Ifabel. 

Duke.  I  do  conftantly  believe  you :  the  time  is  come, 
even  now.  I  mall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little  j 
may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon  for  fome  advantage 
to  your  felf. 

Mart.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

SCENE  n. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome : 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Ifab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whofe  weflern  fide  is  with  a  vineyard  backt ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads  ; 
There,  on  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night, 
Have  I  my  promife  made  to  call  upon  him. 

Duke.  But  mail  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way  ? 

Jfab.  I've  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't; 
With  whifp'ring  and  moft  guilty  diligence, 
1  In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  mew  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 
Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  obfervance  ? 

Ifab.  No  :  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'th'  dark  ; 
And  that  I  have  polTeft  him,  my  moft  ftay 

2  In  aclion  all  of  precept,—  ]   i.  e.  fhewing  the  feveral 

turnings  of  the  way  with  his  hand  ;  which  a&ion  contained  fa 
manv  precepts,  being  given  for  my  direction. 

Can 
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Can  be  but  brief ;  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  fervant  comes  with  me  along, 
That  (lays  upon  me    whole  perfuafion  is, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  born  up. 
I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this.    What,  hoa  !  within !  come  forth  ! 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Ifab.  I  do  deiire  the  like. 

Duke,  Do  you  perfuade  yourfelf  that  I  refpect  you  ? 
Mart.  Good  Friar,  I  know  you  do  j  and  I  have 
found  it. 

Duke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 
Who  hath  a  ftory  ready  for  your  ear : 
I  fhall  attend  your  leifure ;  but  make  hafle  ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 
Mari.  Wilt  pleafe  you  walk  afide  ? 

[Exeunt  Mar.  and  Ifab, 
Duke.  3  c  O  place  and  greatnefs !  millions  of  falfe 
eyes 

*  Are  ftuck  upon  thee  :  volumes  of  report 

3  O  place  and  greatnefs!  &c  ]  It  plainly  appears  that  this 
fine  fpeech  belongs  to  that  which  concludes  the  preceding  Scene, 
between  the  Duke  and  Lucio.  For  they  are  abfolutely  foreign  to 
the  fubjecl:  of  this,  and  are  the  natural  reflections  arifing  from 
that.  Befides,  the  very  words,  Run  *vcith  these  falfe  and  mojl 
contrarious  quejls,  evidently  refer  to  Lucius  fcandals  juft  preced- 
ing :  which  the  Oxford  Editor,  in  his  ufual  way,  has  emended, 
by  altering  thefe  to  their. —  But  that  fome  time  might  be  given 
to  the  two  women  to  confer  together,  the  players,  I  fuppofe,  took 
part  of  the  fpeech,  beginning  at  No  might  nor  greatnefs,  Sic. 
and  put  it  here,  without  troubling  themfelves  about  its  pertinency. 
However,  we  are  obliged  to  them  for  not  giving  us  their  own 
?m pertinency,  as  they  have  frequently  done  in  other  places. 

E  e  3  .  *  Run 
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c  Run  with  thefe  falfe  and  moft  contrarious  quefts 
1  Upon  thy  doings :  thoufand  'fcapes  of  wit 
•  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams, 
4  And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies !  welcome ;  how 
agreed  ? 

SCENE  IV. 

Re-enter  Mariana,  and  Ifabel. 

Ifab.  She'll  take  the  enterprize  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advife  it. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  my  confent, 
But  my  intreaty  too. 

Ifab.  Little  have  you  to  fay, 
When  you  depart  from  him,  but  foft  and  low, 
cc  Remember  now  my  brother. 

Mart.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all: 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract. ; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  fin 
Sfith  that  the  juflice  of  your  title  to  him 
4  Doth  flourifh  the  deceit.    Come,  let  us  go  \  _ 
Our  corn's  to  reap  ;  5  for  yet  our  tilth's  to  fow. 

[Exeunt. 

4  Doth  flourifh  tie  deceit.  ]  A  metaphor  taken  from  embroi- 
der/, where  a  coarfe  grojnd  is  filled  up  and  covered  wiih  figures 
of  rich  materials  and  eiegant  workmanfhip. 

c   for  yet  our  tythe's  to  frvn  ]  As  before,  the  blun- 
dering Editors  had  made  a  prince  of  the  priefly  Angelo.  fo  here 
they  have  made  a priifl  of  the  prince.  We  mould  read  tilth, 
;'.  e.  oit  li.^gc  is  yet  to  make.  The  grain,  from  which  we 
exrt::  our  hanreft,  is  nc:  yet  put  into  the  ground. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  the  Prifon. 
Enter  Provoft  and  Clown. 

Prcv.  O  M  E  hither,  firrah:  can  you  cut  off  a 
V^v  man's  head  ? 

Clown.  If  the  man  be  a  batchclor,  Sir,  I  can  :  but  if 
he  be  a  marry'd  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can 
never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Pro  v.  Come,  Sir,  leave  me  your  fnatches,  and  yield 
me  a  direct  anfwer.  To  morrow  morning  are  to  die 
Claudio  and  Bernardlne:  here  is  in  our  prifon  a  com- 
mon executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper ;  if 
you  will  take  it  on  you  to  affile  him,  it  lhall  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves :  if  not,  you  mail  have  your 
full  time  of  impnlbnment,  and  your  deliverance  with 
an  unpitied  whipping  ;  for  you  have  been  a  notorious 
bawd. 

Clown.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time 
out  of  mind,  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman  :  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  fome  inftruclion 
from  my  fellow-partner. 

Prov.  What  hoa,  Abhor fon !  where' s  Abhorfon, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abhorfon. 
Abhor.  Do  you  call,  Sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to  mor- 
row in  your  execution ;  if  you  think  it  meet,  compound 
with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  with  you ; 
if  not,  ufe  him  for  the  prefent,  and  difmifs  him.  He 
cannot  plead  his  eftimation  with  you,  he  hath  been  a 
bawd. 


Ee  4 


uibhor, 


Abhor.  A  bawd,  Sir  ?  fie  upon  him,  he  will  6  dis- 
credit our  miftery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  Sir,  you  weigh  equally ;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  fcale.  [Exit. 

Clown.  Pray,  Sir,  by  your  good  favour  ;  (for,  fure- 
Iy,  Sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look  )  do  you  call,  Sir,  your  occupation  a 
miftery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  Sir  •,  a  miftery. 

Clown.  Painting,  Sir,  I  have  heard  fay,  is  a  mifte- 
ry ;  and  your  whores,  Sir,  being  members  of  my  oc- 
cupation, ufing  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a 
miftery  :  but  7  what  miftery  there  mould  be  in  hang- 
ing, if  I  mould  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine.  *  *  *  * ' 

Clown.  Sir,  it  is  a  miftery. 

Abhor.  Proof.  

Clown.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief.  If 
it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it 
big  enough.  If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief 
thinks  it  little  enough  ;  fo  every  true  man's  apparel 
fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter 

6  dlfcredit  our  my  fiery.]  I  think  it  juft  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  the  word  myfiery,  when  ufed  to  fignify  a  trade  or  manual  pro- 
fefiion,  mould  be  fpcit  with  an  i,  and  not  a  y  ;  becaufe  it  comes 
not  from  the  Greek  Mtfcnpf*,  but  from  the  French,  Meflier. 

7  nvbat  myfiery  ihere  Jbould  be  in  hanging,  if 1 Jhould  be  hanged, 
1  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  <S7>-,  it  is  a  myfiery, 
Clown.  Proof.—  

Abhor.   Every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Clown.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it 
big  enough  :  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it 
little  enough  :  fo  every  true  mans  apparel  fits  your  thief.}  Thus 
ir  flood  in  all  the  editions  till  Mr.  Theobald's,  and  was  methinks 
not  very  difficult  to  he  underltocd.  The  plain  and  humourous 
fenfe  of  the  fpeech  is  this,  Every  true  man's  apparel  which 
the  thief  robbs  him  of,  fits  the  tm>f.  Why  ?  becaufe  if  it  be 
too  little  for  the  thief,  the  true  mar.  thinks  it  big  enough  :  i.  e.  a 
purchaie  too  {?ocd  for  him.  tin  that  this  fits  the  thief  in  the  opi- 
nion of  tnc  true  man.    But  if ce  tec  big  for  the  thief,  yet  the 

thief 
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Re-enter  Provoft 
Prov,  Are  you  agreed? 

Clown.  Sir,  I  will  ferve  him  :  for  I  do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ;  he 
doth  oftner  ask  forgivenefs. 

Prov.  You,  firrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
ax  to  morrow,  four  o'  clock. 

Abhor,  Come  on,  bawd,  I  will  inftrucl  thee  in  my 
trade  •,  follow. 

thief  chinks  it  little  enough  ;  i.  e.  of  value  little  enough.  So  that 
this  tits  the  thief  in  his  own  opinion.  Where  we  fee  that  the 
pleafantry  of  the  j  oke  confills  in  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  big  enough 
2nd  little  enough.  Yet  Mr.  Theobald  lays,  he  can  fee  no  fenfe 
in  all  this,  ana  therefore  alters  the  whole  thus, —  Abhor.  Every 
true  man's  apparel  Jits  your  thief.  Clown.  If  it  be  too  little  for 
your  true  man,  your  thief  thin  As  it  big  enough  :    if  it  be  too  big 

for  your  true  man,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough.  ■ 1  And  for 

his  alteration  gives  this  extraordinary  reafon.  /  am  fat  is  fed 

the  poet  intended  a  regular  fyllogifm  ;  '  and  I  fubmit  it  to  judg- 
ment t  whether  my  regulation  has  not  refior  d  that  vuit  and  hu- 
mour which  vcas  quite  loft  in  the  depravation.  But  the  place 

is  corrupt,  tho'  Mr.  Theobald  could  not  find  it  out.  Let  us  con- 
fider  it  a  little.  The  Hanginan  calls  his  trade  a  millery  :  the 
Clovun  cannot  conceive  it.  The  Hangman  undertakes  to  prove  it 
in  thefe  words,  Every  true  man's  apparel,  &c.  but  this  proves 
the  thief  \  trade  a  millery,  not  the  hangman's.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  fpeech,  in  which  the  hangman  proved  his  trade  a  millery, 
is  loft.  The  very  words  it  is  impomble  to  retrieve,  but  one  may 
eauiy  underiland  what  medium  he  employed  in  proving  it:  with- 
out doubt  the  very  fame  the  clown  employed  to  prove  the  thiePs 
trade  a  millery  ;  namely,  that  all  fort  of  clothes  fitted  the  hangman. 
The  Clown ,  on  hearing  this  argument,  replied,  I  fuppofe,  to  this 
effect ;  Why,  by  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  1  can  prove  the 
thief's  trade  too  to  be  a  mijlery.  The  other  asks  how,  and  the 
Clcvcn  goes  on  as  above,  Every  true  man  s  apparel  fits  your  thief 
if  it  be  too  little,  &c.  The  jocular  conclulion  fiom  the  whole 
being  an  infinuation  that  thief  and  hangman  were  rogues  alike. 
This  conjecture  gives  a  fpirit  and  integrity  to  the  dialogue,  which, 
in  ics  prelent  mangled  condition,  is  altogether  wanting  :  and  mews 
why  the  argument  of  every  true  man's  apparel,  &c.  was  in  all  the 
editions  given  to  the  Cloivn,  to  whom  indeed  it  belongs ;  and 
likewife  that  the  prefent  reading  of  that  argument  is  the  true. 
The  loll  fpeeches  came  in  at  the  place  marked  by  the  after isks". 

Clown* 
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Clown.  I  do  defire  to  learn,  Sir  ;  and  I  hope,  if 
you  have  occafion  to  ufe  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
mall  find  me  (a)  yare :  for,  trulyi  Sir,  for  your  kind- 
nefs  I  owe  you  a  good  turn.  [Exit. 

Prcj.  Call  hither  Barnardint^  and  Claudio : 
One  has  my  pity  •,  not  a  jot  die  other, 
Being  a  murth'rer,  tho'  lie  were  my  brother. 

SCENE  VI. 

fitter  Ciaudio. 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death  ; 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to  morrow 
Thou  muft  be  made  immortal.  Where's  Barnardme? 

Claud.  As  faft  lock'd  up  in  fleep,  as  guiltiefs  labour 
When  it  lyes  darkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
Hz  I.  not  awake. 

Prcz\  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 
Well,  go,  prepare  your  felf.  [Exit  Claud.]  But,  hark, 
what  noife  ?  [Knock  within. 

Heav'n  give  your  fpirits  comfort !  by  and  by  \  — 

I  hope  it  is  fome  pardon,  or  reprieve, 

For  the  moll  gentle  Claud::.    Welcome,  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  beft  and  wholefom'ft  fpirits  of  the  night 
Invellop  you,  good  Prcvcfi!  who  call'd  here  of  late  r 
Prov.  None,  fince  the  curphew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Ifabei? 
Prc-i.  No. 

Duke.  They-  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 
Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 
Duke.  There  is  fome  in  hope. 
Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Net  fo,  not  fo ;  his  life  is  paraUel'd 
Ev'n  with  the  ftroak  and  line  of  his  great  juftice  ; 

t(*i  J*r*:  the  old  book*.  Vulg.  /■  ] 
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He  doth  with  holy  abftinencc  fubdue 

That  in  himfelf,  which  he  fpurs  on  his  pow'r 

To  qualifie  in  others.    Were  he  s  meal'd 

With  that,  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous  s 

But  this  being  fo,  he's  juft.  Now  they  are  come. 

[Knock  again.  Provoft  goes  out. 
This  is  a  gentle  Provoft  •,  feldom,  when 
The  fteeled  goaler  is  the  friend  of  men. 
How  now  ?  what  noife  ?  that  fpirit's  pofTeft  with  hafte, 
That  wounds  th5  unrefifting  poftern  with  thefe  ftrokes. 

[Provoft  returns. 
Prcv.  There  he  muft  ftay,  until  the  officer 
Arife  to  let  him  in    he  is  calTd  up. 

Duke,  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  muft  die  to  morrow  ? 
Prov.  None,  Sir,  none. 
Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  Provoft  ^  as  it  is, 
You  mail  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily, 
You  fomething  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand  ;  no  fuch  example  have  we : 
Befides,  upon  the  very  fiege  of  juftice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  publick  ear 
Profeft  the  contrary. 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Duke.  This  is  his  lordfhip's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudws  pardon. 

Mejf.  My  lord  hath  fent  you  this  note,  and  by  me 
this  further  charge,  that  you  fwerve  not  from  the 
fmalleft  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other 
circumftance.  Good  morrow  -9  for  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
almoft  day. 

Prcv.  I  (hall  obey  him.  [Exit  MeJJenger, 

8  meatd}   r.  e.  mingled. 

Duke. 
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"Duke.  This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  fuch  fin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himfelf  is  in  : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  ; 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  fo  extended, 
That,  for  the  fault's  love,  is  th'  offender  friended. 
Now,  Sir,  what  news? 

Prov.  I  told  you :  lord  Angelo,  be-like,  thinking 
me  remifs  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  un- 
wonted putting  on  •,  methinks,  ftrangely  \  for  he  hath 
not  us'd  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Provoft  reads  the  letter. 

Wloatfoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let  Claudio 
be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Barnardine:  for  my  better  fatisf action,  let  me  have 
Claudio'j  head  fent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  per- 
formed,  with  a  thought  that  more  depends  on  it  than  we 
mujl  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office,  as  you 
will  anfwer  it  at  your  peril. 

Wrhat  fay  you  to  this,  Sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born  *,  but  here  nurft  up  and 
bred  •,  one,  that  is  a  prifoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  abfent  Duke  had  not 
cither  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  ? 
I  have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  fo. 

Prov.  His  friends  rlill  wrought  reprieves  for  him, 
and,  indeed,  his  fact,  'till  now  in  the  government  of 
iord  Angela,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Moft  manifeft,  and  not  deny'd  by  himfelf. 

Duke.  Hath  he  born  himfelf  penitent  in  prifon  ? 
how  feems  he  to  be  touch' d  ? 

Prov. 
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Prcv.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dread- 
fully, but  as  a  drunken  deep  ;  carelefs,  recklefs,  and 
fearlefs  of  what's  pad,  prefent,  or  to  come  j  inicnfible 
of  mortality,  and  defpcrately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none  ;  he  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prifon  :  give  him  leave  to  efcape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft 
awak'd  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  fhew'd 
him  a  feeming  warrant  for  it  i  it  hath  not  mov'd  him 
at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your 
brow,  Provcft,  honefty  and  conftancy  if  1  read  it  not 
truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me  ;  but  in  the  bold- 
nefs  of  my  cunning,  I  will 9  lay  myfelf  in  hazard. 
Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is 
no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo,  who  hath 
fentenc'd  him.  To  make  you  underHand  this  in  a 
manifefted  effect,  I  crave  but  four  cays  refpite ;  for 
the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  prefer. t  ana  a  dan- 
gerous courtefie. 

Prov.  Pray,  Sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delavin^  death. 

Prov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  exprefs  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make 
my  cafe  2&Claud:o\,  to  crofs  this  in  the  fmalleft. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  Order,  I  warrant  you,  if 
my  inftruclions  may  be  your  guide  :  let  this  Barnar- 
dine  be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne  to 
Angelo. 

Prov.  Angeh  hath  feen  them  both,  and  will  difco- 
ver  the  favour. 

Duke.  Oh,  death's  a  great  difguifer,  and  you  may 
add  to  it ;  fhave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard,  and  fay 

9  lay  my/elf  in  bazar d.]   Meraphcr  from  chefs- play. 

it 
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it  was  the  defire  of  the  penitent  to  be  fb  barb'd  before 
his  death  ;  you  know  the  courfe  is  common.  If  any 
thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and 
good  fortune  ;  by  the  Saint  whom  I  profefs,  I  will 
plead  againft  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father  ;  it  is  againft  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  fworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  r 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  fubftitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if 
the  Duke  avouch  the  juftice  of  your  dealing  ? 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  refemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet  fince 
I  fee  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity,  nor 
my  perfuafion,  can  with  eafe  attempt  you,  I  will  go 
further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you. 
Look  you,  Sir,  here  is  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  Duke; 
you  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  fignet 
is  not  Arrange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  Duke ; 
you  fhall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleafure ;  where  you 
fhall  find,  within  thefe  two  days  he  will  be  here.  This 
is  a  thing,  which  Angelo  knows  not,  for  he  this  very 
day  receives  letters  of  ftrange  tenor  ;  perchance,  of  the 
Duke's  death  ;  perchance,  of  his  entering  into  fome 
monaftery  ;  but,  by  chance,  1  nothing  of  what  is  here 
writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  ftar  calls  up  the  fhepherd  ; 
put  not  yourfeif  into  amazement  how  thefe  things 
mould  be  ;  all  difficulties  are  but  eafie  when  they  are 
known.  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Barnar- 
dine's  head  :  I  will  give  him  a  prefent  fnrift,  and  ad- 
vife  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are  amaz'd,  but 
this  fhall  abfolutely  refoive  you.  Come  away,  it  is  al- 
moft  clear  dawn.  [Exeunt. 

I  nothing  of  <v:hat  is  <writ.  ]  We  fhould  read  — here  writ. — ■ 
the  Duke  pointing  to  the  let.er  in  his  hand. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clown.  "  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in 
«  our  houfe  of  profefllon  one  would  think,  it  were 
"  miftrefs  Over-done' s  own  houfe  for  here  be  many 
"  of  heroldcuftomers.  Firft,  here's  young  Mr.  Rajh  \ 
he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper  and  old  gin- 
ger, ninefcore  and  feventeen  pounds ;  of  which  he 
made  five  marks  ready  mony  :  marry,  then,  ginger 
was  not  much  in  requeft  :  for  the  old  women  were  all 
dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  Mr.  Caper,  at  the  fuit 
of  mafter  'Three-Pile  the  mercer ;  for  fome  four  fuits  of 
peach-colour'd  fattin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beg- 
gar. Then  have  we  here  young  Dizzy ',  and  young 
Mr.  Deep-vow,  and  Mr.  Copper-fpur,  and  mafter 
Starve-lacky  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  young 
Drop-heire  that  kill'd  lufty  Pudding,  and  Mr.  Forth- 
right the  tilter,  and  brave  Mr.  Shooter  the  great  tra- 
veller, and  wild  Half-canne  that  ftabb'd  Pots,  and,  I 
think,  forty  more  ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and 
are  now  a  in  for  the  Lord's  fake. 

Enter  Abhorfon. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Clown.  Mafter  Barnardine,  you  muft  rife  and  be 
hang'd,  mafter  Barnardine. 

Abhor.  What,  hoa,  Barnardine  f 

Barnar.  [within.]  A  pox  o'  your  throats  ;  who 
makes  that  noife  there  ?  what  are  you  ? 

Clown.  Your  friend,  Sir,  the  hangman :  you  muft  be 
fo  good,  Sir,  to  rife,  and  be  put  to  death. 

Barnar.  [within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away  ;  I  am 
fleepy. 

2  in  for  the  Lorfs-fake.  ]  i.  e.  to  beg  for  the  reft  of  their 
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Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  muft  awake,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

Clown.  Pray,  matter  Barnar  dine,  awake  'till  you  are 
executed,  and  fleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clown.  He  is  coming,  Sir,  he  is  coming  ;  I  hear 
the  draw  ruftle. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Abhor,  Is  the  ax  upon  the  block,  Sirrah?- 
Clown.  Very  ready,  Sir. 

Barnar.  How  now,  Abhorfon?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  Sir,  I  would  defire  you  to  clap  into 
your  prayers :  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  1  have  been  drinking  all  night, 
I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

Clown.  Oh,  the  better,  Sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
fieep  the  founder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  Sir,  here  comes  your  ghoftiy 
father  ;  do  we  jeft  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how 
hailily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advife  you, 
comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Barnar.  Friar,  not  I  :  1  have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me, 
or  they  ihall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets :  I  will 
not  confent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  Oh,  Sir,  you  muft  and  therefore,  I  befeech 
you,  look  forward  on  the  journey  you  mail  go. 

Barnar.  I  iwear,  I  will  not  die  to  day  for  any  man's 
periuafion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you, 

Barnar. 
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Earnar.  Not  a  word  :  if  you  have  any  thing  to  fay 
to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I  to 
day. 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Provoft. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  oh,  gravel  heart ! 
After  him,  fellows  :  bring  him  to  the  block. 

Prov.  Now>  Sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prifoner? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death  5 
And,  to  tranfport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prifon,  father, 
There  dyTd  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  moft  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio' s  years  •,  his  beard,  and  head, 
Juft  of  his  colour:  What  if  we  omit 
This  reprobate,  'till  he  were  well  inclin'd ; 
And  fatisfie  the  deputy  with  the  vifage 
Of  Ragozine^  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke,  O,  'tis  an  accident,  that  heav'n  provides  : 
Dilpatch  it  prefently   the  hour  draws  on 
Prefixt  by  Angelo :  fee,  this  be  done, 
And  fent  according  to  command  j  while  I 
Perfuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  mall  be  done,  good  father,  prefently  : 
But  Barnardine  muft  die  this  afternoon  : 
And  how  mall  we  continue  Claudio , 
To  lave  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done  ; 
Put  them  in  fecret  holds,  both  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  fun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
(a)  To  th'  under  generation,  you  mall  find 
Your  fafety  manifefled. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependent. 

[  (a)  To  tfr  under  generation,  Oxford  Edition.    Vulg.  To  yon- 
der Generation  ] 

Vol-  I.  Ff  Duke. 
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Duke.  Quick,  difpatch,  and  fend  the  head  to  Angelo^ 

{Exit  Provoft. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 

(The  Provoft,  he  mall  bear  them  ; )  whole  contents 

Shall  witnefs  to  him,  I  am  near  at  home  ; 

And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 

To  enter  publickly  :  him  I'll  defire 

To  meet  me  at  the  confecrated  fount, 

A  league  below  the  city  ;  and  from  thence, 

By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form, 

We  mall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Enter  Provoft. 

Prov,  Here  is  the  head,  I'll  carry  it  myfelf. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  make  a  fwift  return  ; 
For  I  will  commune  with  you  of  fuch  things, 
That  want  no  ears  but  yours. 

Prov.  I'll  make  all  ipeed.  {Exit. 

lfab.  [within.']  Peace,  hoa,  be  here ! 

Duke,  The  tongue  of  Ifabel. — She  comes  to  know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither  : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ign'rant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  heav'nly  comforts  of  deipair, 
When  it  is  leaft  expected. 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  Ifabel. 

lfab.  Hoa,  by  your  leave.  

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 
daughter. 

lfab.  The  better,  giv'n  me  by  fo  holy  a  man  : 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  fent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Ifabel,  from  the  world  5 
His  head  is  off,  and  fent  to  Angelo. 

lfab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  fo. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other. 
Shew  your  wifdom,  daughter,  in  your  clofeft  patience. 

lfab. 
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Ifab.  Oh,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  fhall  not  be  admited  to  his  fight. 

Ifab.  Unhappy  Claudio  /  wretched  I  jab  til 
Injurious  world  I  mod  damned  Angelol 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore,  give  your  caufe  to  heav'n  : 
Mark,  what  I  fay  ;  which  you  fliall  furely  rind 
By  ev'ry  fy liable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow  ;  dry  your  eyes  ; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confefibr, 
Gives  me  this  inftance  :  already  he  hath  carry 'd 
Notice  to  EJcalus  and  Angelo^ 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  pow'r.    If  you  can,  pace  your 
wifdom 

In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wifh  it  go, 
And  you  fhall  have  your  bofom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  Duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  gen'ral  honour. 

Ifab.  I'm  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  Friar  Peter  give  \ 
5Tis  That  he  fent  me  of  the  Duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  defire  his  company 
At  Mariana' 's  houfe  to  night.  Her  caufe  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  mall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke,  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accufe  him  home,  and  home.  For  my  poor  felf, 
I  am  combined  by  a  facred  vow, 
And  fhall  be  abfent.    Wend  you  with  this  letter: 
Command  thefe  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trull  not  my  holy  Order, 
If  I  pervert  your  courfe.    Who's  here  ? 

SCENE  XL 
Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Good  even  ; 
Friar,  whcre's  the  Provofi  ? 

F  f  2  Duke, 


Duke.  Net  within,  Sir. 

Lucw.  Oh,  pretty  Ifabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  fee  thine  eyes  fo  red  thou  mull  be  patient  *,  I  am 
fain  to  dine  and  fup  with  water  and  bran  ;  I  dare  not 
for  my  head  nil  my  belly :  one  fruitful  meal  would  let 
me  to  t.  But  they  fay  the  Duke  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
By  my  troth,  I/abel,  I  lov'd  thy  brother  :  if  the  old  fan- 
tail:  icai  Duke  of  dark  corners  had  bten  at  home,  he  had 
liv'd.  [Exit  Ifabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  Duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden  to 
your  reports    but  the  belt  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knoweft  not  the  Duke  fo  well 
as  I  do  i  he's  a  better  woodman,  than  thou  tak'it 
him  for. 

Duke.  Well  -9  you'll  anfwer  this  one  day.  Fare  ye 
well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry,  I'll  go  along  with  thee :  I  can 
tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  Duke. 

Duh.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
Sir,  if  they  be  true  ;  if  not  tr  ue,  none  were  enough. 

Lucie.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  fuch  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain  to  forfwear 
it  they  would  elfe  have  marry' d  me  to  the  rotten 
medlar 

Duke  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honed  :  reft 
you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end  :  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll  have  very  little 
oi  a;  nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur,  I  mall  (tick. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  XII. 

Changes  to  the  Palace, 

Enter  Angclo  and  Efcalus. 

Efcal.  jT  VERY  letter,  he  hath  writ,  hath  difvouch'd 
JC  other. 

Aug.  In  molt  uneven  and  diftracted  manner.  His 
actions  fliew  much  like  to  madnefs  :  pray  heav'n,  his 
wifJom  be  not  tainted  !  and  why  meet  him  at  the 
gates,  and  deliver  our  authorities  there  ? 

Efcal.  I  guefs  not. 

Aug.  And  why  mould  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour  be- 
fore his  entering,  that  if  any  crave  redrefs  of  injuitice, 
they  mould  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the  ftreet  ? 

Efcal.  He  (hews  his  reaibn  for  that  ;  to  have  a  d:f- 
patcn  or  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices 
hereafter,  which  fnall  then  have  no  power  to  ftand 
againlt  us. 

Ang.  Well ;  I  befeech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd  be- 
times i'th'  mom  I'll  call  you  at  your  houfe  :  give 
notice  to  fuch  men  of  fort  and  (bit,  as  are  to  meet  him. 

Efcal.  I  mall,  Sir:  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  night. 
This  deed  unihapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  defloured  maid  ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enfore'd 
The  law  againlt  it !  but  that  her  tender  fhame 
Will  not  proclaim  againlt  her  maiden  lofs, 
How  might  ihe  tongue  me  ?  3  yet  reafon  dares  her  No. 
For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  fcandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.    He  mould  have  liv'd, 

3   yet  rearon  dares  her  :  ]  The  oM  Folio  imprf  ffioDf  read, 

-yet  reafon  dares  ber  No.  And  this  is  right.  The  meaning 
is.  the  circumftances  of  our  cafe  are  fuch,  that  fhe  will  never  ven- 
ture to  contradict  me:  dares  her  to  reply  No  ;o  me,  whatever 
I  fay. 

F  f  3  Save 
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Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  fenfe, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge 
By  (o  receiving  a  difhonour'd  life, 
With  ranfom  of  fuch  fhame.  'Would  yet,  he  had  liv'd ! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  XIII. 

Changes  to  the  Fields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke  in  his  cwn  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke,  Hp  H  E  S  E  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

A     The  Provoft  knows  our  purpofe,  and  our 
plot  : 

The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  mftruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  fpecial  drift 
Tho'  fometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that, 
As  caufe  doth  minifter  :  go,  call  at  Flaz-ius9  houfe, 
And  tell  him,  where  I  flay  ;  give  the  like  notice 
Unto  Valentius,  Rowland,  and  to  Crajfus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate : 
But  fend  me  Flaunts  firft. 

Peter.  It  mail  be  fpeeded  well.  [Exit  Friar. 

Enter  Varrius. 

Duke,  I  thank  thee,  Varrius-,  thou  haft  made  good 
hade: 

Come,  we  will  walk.   There's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XIV. 

Enter  Ifabella  and  Mariana. 

Ifab.  To  fpeak  fo  indirectly,  I  am  loth  ; 
I'd  fay  the  truth  j  but  to  accufe  him  fo, 
That  is  your  part  -9  yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 

He 
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4  He  fays,  to  vail  full  purpofe. 

Mart.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Ifab.  Befides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradventure 
He  fpeak  againft  me  on  the  adverfe  fide, 
I  mould  not  think  it  ftrange  j  for  'tis  a  phyfick, 
That's  bitter  to  fweet  end. 

Mart.  I  would,  Friar  Peter  

Ifab.  Oh,  peace  j  the  Friar  is  come. 

Enter  Peter. 

Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  (land  moil  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  flich  vantage  on  the  Duke, 
He  mall  not  pals  you.    Twice  have  the  trumpets 

founded : 
The  generous  and  graveft  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  Duke  is  entring  :  therefore  hence,  away.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Apublick  Place  near  the  City. 

Enter  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords,  Angelo,  Efcalus, 
Lucio,  and  Citizens  at  fever al  Doors. 

Duke. 

MY  very  worthy  coufin,  fairly  met ; 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we're  glad  to  fee 
you. 

Aug.  and  Efcal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  Grace ! 
Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thanks  be  to  you  both : 
We've  made  enquiry  of  you,  and  we  hear 

4  He  fays,  to  vail  full  purpofe.]  Mr.  Theobald  alters  it  to 
He  fays t  ?  availful  purpofe ;  becaufche  has  no  idea  of  the  common 
reading.  A  good  reafon  !  Yet  the  common  reading  is  right.  Full 
is  ufed  for  beneficial ;  and  the  meaning  is,  He  fays,  it  is  to  hide  a 
beneficial  purpofe,  that  mufi  not  be  yet  revealed. 

Ff  4  Such 
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Such  goodnefs  of  your  juftice,  that  our  foul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  publick  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang,  You  make  my  bonds  dill  greater. 

Duke.  Oh,  your  defert  fpeaks  loud  ;  and  I  mould 
wrong  it, 

To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bofom, 
When  it  deferves  with  characters  of  brafs 
A  forted  refidence,  'gainft  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  oblivion.    Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  fubjects  fee,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtefies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within.    Come,  Efcalus  ; 
You  muft  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand : 
Arid  good  fupporters  are  you.  [A s  the  Duke  is  going  out. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Peter  and  Ifabella. 

Peter.  Now  is  your  time  :  fpeak  loud,  and  kneel 
before  him. 

Ifab.  Juftice,  O  royal  Duke  !  vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  faid,  a  maid  : 
Oh,  worthy  Prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
?Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  juftice,  juftice,  juftice,  juftice. 

Duke,  Kelate  your  wrongs  -9  in  what,  by  whom  ?  be 
brief : 

Here  is  lord  Angelo  fhall  give  you  juftice  \ 
Reveal  yourfelf  to  him. 

Ifab.  Oh,  worthy  Duke, 
You  bid  me  feek  redemption  of  the  devil  : 
Hear  me  your  felf,  for  that  which  I  muft  (peak 
Muft  either  punifh  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redrefs  from  you  :  oh,  hear  me,  hear  me. 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm  : 
She  hath  been  a  fuitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  courfe  of  juftice.  Ijab. 


I  fab.  Courfe  of  juftice  ! 

Ang.  And  fhe  will  fpeak  moft  bitterly,  and  ftrange, 

Ifab  Moft  ftrange,  but  yet  moft  truly,  will  I  fpeak  j 
That  Angelo' s  foriworn,  is  it  not  ftrange? 
That  Angelo*  s  a  murth'rer,  is't  not  ftrange? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adult' rous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin- violater ; 
Is  it  not  ftrange,  and  ftrange  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  ftrange. 

Ifab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo , 
Than  this  is  all  as  true,  as  it  is  ftrange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  truer  ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her :  poor  foul, 
She  fpeaks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  fenfe, 

Ifab.  O  Prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'ft 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not    with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madnefs.  Make  not  impoflible 
That,  which  but  feems  unlike  ;  'tis  not  impoflible, 
But  one,  the  wicked'ft  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  feem  as  fhy,  as  grave,  as  juft,  as  abfolute* 
As  Angelo    even  fo  may  Angelo 
In  all  his  dreflings,  caracts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch- villain  :  believe  it,  royal  Prince, 
If  he  be  lefs,  he's  nothing ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badnefs. 

Duke.  By  mine  honefty, 
If  fhe  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other, 
Her  madnefs  hath  the  oddeft  frame  of  fenfe  \ 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madnefs. 

Ifab.  Gracious  Duke, 
Harp  not  on  That  ^  nor  do  not  banifh  reafon 
For  inequality    but  let  your  reafon  ferve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  feems  hid ; 
1  Not  hide  the  falfe,  feems  true. 

i  And  bide  the  falfe,  feems  true.]    We  ftiould  read  Not  hide. 

Duke, 
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Duke.  Many,  that  arc  not  mad, 
Have,  lure,  more  lack  of  reafon. 
What  would  you  fay  ? 

Ifab.  I  am  the  lifter  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lofe  his  head  ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo  : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  fifterhood, 
Was  lent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio9 
As  then  the  meffenger,  

Lucio.  That's  I,  an't  like  your  Grace  : 
I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  defir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo  * 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Ifab.  That's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  fpeak.         [To  Lucio. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord,  nor  wifh  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wifh  you  now  then  ; 
Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  bufinefs  for  your  felf;  pray  heav'n,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  Honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant's  for  your  felf ;  take  heed  to't. 

Ifab.  This  gentleman  told  fomewhat  of  my  tale, 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right,  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  fpeak  before  your  time.  Proceed. 

Ifab.  I  went 
To  this  pernicious  caitiff  Deputy. 

Duke.  That's  fomewhat  madly  fpoken. 

Ifab.  Pardon  it  : 
The  phrafe  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter ;  — proceed. 

Ifab.  In  brief;  (to  fet  the  needlefs  Procefs  by, 
How  I  perfuaded,  how  I  pray'd  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  repell'd  me,  and  how  I  reply'd  ; 
For  this  was  of  much  length)  the  vile  conclufion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  fhame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chafte  body 
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To  his  concupifcent  intcmp'rate  lull, 

Releafe  my  brother  ?  and  after  much  debatcment, 

My  fifterly  Remorfe  confutes  mine  Honour, 

And  1  did  yield  to  him :  But  the  next  morn  betimes, 

His  purpofe  forfeiting,  he  fends  a  Warrant 

For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  moft  likely  ! 

Ijab.  *  Oh,  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  true  ! 

Duke.  By  heav'n,  fond  wretch,  thow  know'ft  not  what 
thou  fpeak'ft, 
Or  elfe  thou  art  fuborn'd  againft  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.    Firft,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemifh  ;  next,  it  imports  no  reafon, 
That  with  fuch  vehemence  he  mould  purfue 
Faults  proper  to  himfelf :  if  he  had  fo  offended, 
Fie  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himfelf, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off*.  Some  one  hath  fet  you  on  j 
Confefs  the  truth,  and  fay,  by  whofe  advice 
Thou  cam'ft  here  to  complain. 

Ifab.  And  is  this  all  ? 
Then,  oh,  you  bleffed  miniflers  above  ! 
Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
3  In  countenance  :  Heav'n  fhield  your  Grace  from  woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go. 

Duke.  I  know,  you'd  fain  be  gone.    An  officer ; 
To  prifon  with  her.    Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blafting  and  a  fcandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  fo  near  us  ?  this  needs  muft  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

Ifab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  Friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghoftly  father,  belike : 
Who  knows  that  Lodowick  ? 

2  Oby  that  it  were  as  like,  as  it  is  true  f  ]  Like  is  not  here  ufed 
for  probable,  but  for  feemly.  She  catches  at  the  Duke's  word,  and 
turns  it  to  another  fenfe;  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  exam- 
ples in  Sbakefpear,  and  the  writers  of  that  time. 

3  In  countenance ;]  i.  e,  in  partial  favour. 

Lucio. 
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Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  'tis  a  medling  Friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man  ;  had  he  been  Lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  fpake  againft  your  Grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  fwing'd  him  foundly. 

Duke.  Words  againft  me  ?  this  is  a  good  Friar belike ; 
And  to  fet  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Againft  our  Subftitute !  let  this  Friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yefternight,  my  lord,  fhe  and  that  Friar, 
I  faw  them  at  the  prifon :  a  fawcy  Friar, 
A  very  fcurvy  fellow. 

Peter.  Blefled  be  your  royal  Grace ! 
I  have  flood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.    Firft,  hath  this  woman 
Moft  wrongfully  accus'd  your  Subftitute 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  foil  with  her, 
As  fhe  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  lefs. 
Know  you  that  Friar  Lodowick,  which  fhe  fpeaks  of? 

Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy 
Not  fcurvy,  nor  a  temporary  medler, 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman  ; 
And,  on  my  Truft,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  mifreport  your  Grace. 

Lucio .  My  lord,  moft  villainoufly  ;  believe  it. 

Peter.  Well ;  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  himfelf ; 
But  at  this  inftant  he  is  fick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  ftrange  fever.    On  his  meer  requeft, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  Complaint 
Intended  'gainft  lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither 
To  fpeak  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  falle  ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath 
By  all  Probation  will  make  up  full  clear, 
4  Whenever  he's  convented.  Firft,  for  this  woman  ; 

To 

4  Whenever  he's  convened.]  The  firft  Folio  read-  convented, 
and  ihis  is  right:  for  to  convene  lignihcs  to  aflembie  ;  bin  convent, 
to  cite,  or  Cum  moils.  Yet,  became  converted  hurts  the  meafure, 
the  Oxford  Editor  flicks  ro  convened,  tho'  it  be  nonfcnfe,  and  fig- 
rifees,  Whenever  he  is  ajftml led  together .  Bat  thus  it  will  be,  tfh«l 

the 
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To  juftifie  this  worthy  Nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  perfonally  accus'd, 
Her  mall  you  hear  difproved  to  her  eyes, 
'Till  fhe  hcrfelf  confefs  it. 

Duke.  Good  Friar ,  let's  hear  it. 
Do  you  not  fmile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ? 
O  heav'n !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ? 
Give  us  fome  feats    come,  Coufin  Angelo y 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  Caufe.   Is  this  the  witnefs,  Friar  ? 

[Ifabella  is  carried  off^  guarded. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Mariana  veiVd. 
Firft  let  her  mew  her  face ;  and,  after,  ipeak. 

Mart.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  mew  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  marry'd  ? 

Mori.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow  then  ? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  are  you  nothing  then?  neither  maid, 
widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  me  may  be  a  punk  ;  for  many  of 
them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would,  he  had  fome 
caufe  to  prattle  for  himfelf. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  confefs,  I  ne'er  was  marry'd  y 
And,  I  confefs,  befides,  I  am  no  maid  j 

the  author  is  thinking  of  one  thinv  and  his  critic  of  another.  The 
poet  was  attentive  to  his  fenfe,  and  the  Editor,  quite  throughout 
his  periormance,  to  nothing  but  the  meaiure  :  which  Shake/pear 
having  entirely  neglefted,  like  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  age, 
he  has  fpruced  him  up  with  all  the  exadtnefs  of  a  modern  meajurer 
of  Syllables.  This  being  here  taken  notice  of  once  for  all,  mall, 
for  the  future,  be  forgot,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
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I've  known  my  husband ;  yet  my  husband  knows  not, 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio, Ht  was  drunk  then,my  lord  it  can  be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  filence,  would  thou  were  fo  too, 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witnefs  for  lord  Angelo, 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord. 
She,  that  accufes  him  of  fornication, 
In  felf-fame  manner  doth  accufe  my  husband  \ 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  fuch  a  time, 
When  I'll  depofe  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th'  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  fhe  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No?  you  fay,  your  husband.   [To  Mariana,, 

Mari.  Why,  juft,  my  lord  ;  and  that  is  Angelo  \ 
WTho  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body  ; 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Ifabel\. 

Ang.  This  is  a  ftrange  abufe  ;  let's  fee  thy  face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask. 

[Unveiling, 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo^ 

W7hich,  once  thou  fwor'ft,  was  worth  the  looking  on : 

This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 

Was  faft  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body. 

That  took  away  the  match  from  Ifabel 

And  did  fupply  thee  at  thy  garden-houfe 

In  her  imagined  perfon. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio,  Carnally,  fhe  fays, 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  mull:  confefs,  I  know  this  woman  -? 
And  five  years  fince  there  was  fome  fpeech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  my  felf  and  her  j  which  was  broke  off, 
Partly,  for  that  her  promifed  proportions 
Came  fhort  of  compofition  •,  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  Reputation  was  difvalu'd 
In  levity;  fince  which  time  of  five  years  I 
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I  never  fpake  with  her,  favv  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mart.  Noble  Prince,  [breath, 
As  there  comes  light  from  heav'n,  and  words  from 
As  there  is  fenfe  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  ftrongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord, 
But  Tuejday  night  laft  gone,  in's  garden-houfe, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife ;  as  this  is  true, 
Let  me  in  fafety  raife  me  from  my  knees ; 
Or  elfe  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

dug.  I  did  but  fmile  'till  now. 
Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  fcope  of  juftice  ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch' d  ;  I  do  perceive, 
Thele  poor  5  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  inftruments  of  fome  more  mightier  member, 
That  fets  them  on.  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 
And  punifh  them  unto  your  height  of  pleafure. 
Thou  foolifh  Friar,  and  thou  pernicious  womant 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone ;  think' ft  thou,  thy  oaths, 
Tho'  they  would  fwear  down  each  particular  Saint, 
Were  teftimonies  'gainft  his  worth  and  credit, 
That's  feal'd  in  approbation  ?  You,  lord  Efcalus, 
Sit  with  my  coufin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abufe,  whence  'tis  deriv'd. 
There  is  another  Friar,  that  fet  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  fent  for.  [deed, 
Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord  ;  for  he,  in- 
Hath  let  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  Provoft  knows  the  place,  where  he  abides  ; 

5  informal  women  ]  /.  e.  women  who  have  ill  concerted 
their  ftory.  Formal  fignifies  frequently,  in  our  author,  a  thing  put 
into  form  or  method  :  fo  informal,  out  of  method,  ill  concerted. 
How  eafy  is  it  to  fay,  that  Shake/pear  might  better  have  wrote 
informing,  i.  e.  accujing.  But  he  who  (as  the  Oxford  Editor) 
thinks  he  did  write  fo.  know?  nothing  of  the  character  of  his  ftile. 

And 
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And  he  may  fetch  him. 

1  •uke.  Go,  do  it  inftantly. 
And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  coufin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth 
Do  with  your  injuries,  as  feems  you  beft, 
In  any  chaftifement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you  ;  but  ftir  not  you,  'till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  thefe  flanderers.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

EJcal.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  throughly.  Signior  Lu- 
cio, did  not  you  fay,  you  knew  that  Friar  Lodowick 
to  be  a  dimoneft  pcrfon  ? 

Lucio.  Cucullus  nonfacit  monachum ;  honeft  in  no- 
thing, but  in  his  cloaths  ;  and  one  that  hath  fpoke  mod 
vilLir.ous  fpeeches  of  the  Duke. 

EJcal.  We  fhall  intreat  you  to  abide  here  'till  he 
come,  and  inforce  them  againft  him  we  mail  find 
this  Friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

EJcal.  Call  that  fame  Ifabel  here  once  again :  I  would 
fpeak  with  her :  pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to 
queftion  ;  you  fhall  fee  how  I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

EJcal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marr;/,  Sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  pri- 
vately, fhe  fhould  fooner  confefs ;  perchance,  publick- 
ly  fne'll  be  afham'd. 

Enter  Duke  in  the  Friarys  habit,  and  Provofl  j  Ifabella 
is  brought  in. 

EJcal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way  ;  for  women  are  light  at 
midnight. 

EJcal.  Come  on,  miftrefs:  here's  a  gentlewoman 
denies  all  that  you  have  faid. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rafcal  I  fpoke  of, 
here  with  the  Prcvojl. 

EJcal.  In  very  good  time  :  fpeak  not  you  to  him, 
till  we  call  upon  you.  Lucio. 


Lucio.  Mum.  ■ 

Efidl.  Come,  Sir,  did  you  fet  thefe  women  on  to 
flander  lord  Angelo?  they  have  confefs'd  you  did, 
Duke.  'Tisfalfe. 

Efcal,  How  ?  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Refpect  to  your  great  Place    and  let  the  devil 
Be  fomctime  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne. 
Where  is  the  Duke?  'tis  he  Ihould  hear  me  fpeak. 

Efcal.  The  Duke's  in  us  j  and  we  will  hear  you  fpeak : 
Look,  you  fpeak  juftly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  leaft.    But  oh,  poor  fouls, 
Come  you  to  feek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redrefs :  is  the  Duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  caufe  gone  too.  The  Duke's  unjuft, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifeft  appeal ; 
And  put  your  tryal  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Which  here  you  come  to  accufe. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rafcal ;  this  is  he,  I  fpoke  of. 

Efcal.  Why,  thou  unrev'rend  and  unhallow'd  Friar , 
Is't  not  enough  thou  haft  fuborn'd  thefe  women 
T'accufe  this  worthy  man,  but  with  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witnefs  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ;  and  then  glance  from  him 
To  th'  duke  himfelf,  to  tax  him  with  injuftice  ? 
Take  him  hence ;  to  th'  rack  with  him :  we'll  touze  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpofe  : 
What  ?  unjuft  ? 

Duke.  Be  not  fo  hot ;  the  duke  dare  no  more  ftretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own : 
His  fubject  am  I  not, 

Nor  here  provincial  •>  my  bufinefs  in  this  ftate 

Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna ; 

Where  I  have  feen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 

'Till  it  o'er-run  the  ftew  :  laws,  for  all  faults  ; 

But  faults  fo  countenanc'd,  that  the  ftrong  ftatutes 

6  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  mop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Efcal. 

6  Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber" 's Jhop J  Barbers  (hops  were, 
at  all  times,  the  refort  of  idle  people. 

Vol.  I.  G  g  Tonfrina 
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EfcaL  Slander  to  th*  ftate !  away  with  him  to  prifon. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  againft  him,  fignior  Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man,  that  you  did  tell  us  of  ?    [bald-pate  *, 

Lucio,  9Tis  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither,  goodman 
Do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  Sir,  by  the  found  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prifon  in  the  abfence  of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  Oh,  did  you  fo  ?  and  do  you  remember  what 
you  faid  of  the  duke? 

Duke.  Moft  notedly,  Sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  lb,  Sir  ?  and  was  the  duke  a  fiefii- 
monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him 
to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  muft,  Sir,  change  perfons  with  me,  ere 
you  make  that  my  report :  you  ipoke  fo  of  him,  and 
much  more,  rrrach  worfe. 

Lucio.  Oh  thou  damnable  fellow  !  did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nofe,  for  thy  fpeeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protefi,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  my  felf. 

A  fig.  Hark!  how  the  villain  would  clofe  now,  after 
his  treafonable  abufes. 

EfcaL  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  betalk'd  withal  away 
with  him  to  prifon  :  where  is  the  Provoft  ?  away  with 
him  to  prifon  ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him  ;  let  him 
fpeak  no  more ;  away  with  thofe  giglets  too,  and  with 
the  other  confederate  companion. 

Duke.  Stay,  Sir,  flay  a-while. 

Ang.  What !  refills  he  ?  help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  Sir  \  come,  Sir  ;  come,  Sir  •,  foh,  Sir ; 
why,  you  bald-pated  lying  rafcal    you  muft  be  hooded, 

TotijffTnd  crat  qwvdum  :  bic  foleba?xu$  fere 


fedes  otiofis.  Formerly,  with  us,  the  better  fort  of  pecple  went 
to  the  Barber's  mop  to  be  trimm'd  ;  who  then  praclifed  tne  under 
parts  of  Surgery  :  fo  that  he  had  occafion  for  numerous  inftru- 
ments,  which  lay  there  ready  for  ufe;  and  the  idle  people,  with 
whom  his  (hop  was  generally  crowded, would  be  perpetually  hand- 
ling and  mifufing  them.  To  remedy  which,  I  fuppofe,  there  was 
placed  up  againft  the  wall  a  table  of  forfeitures,  adapted  to  every 
offence  of  this  kind  ;  which,  it  is  n«t  likely,  would  long  preferve 
Ks  authority. 


Which  Donatus  calls  afta 


mu  ft 
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mull  >ou  ?  mow  your  knave's  vifage,  with  a  pox  to 
you  ;  mow  your  meep-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an 
hour  :  will't  not  off? 

[Pulls  off  the  Friar';  Flood,  and  difcovers  the  Duke. 
Duke.Thou  art  the  firft  knave,that  e'er  mad'ft  a  duke. 
Firft,  Provoft,  let  me  bail  thefe  gentle  three. 
Sneak  not  away,  Sir  ;  for  the  Friar  and  you 
Mud  have  a  word  anon  :  lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worfe  than  hanging. 
Duke.  What  you  have  fpoke,  I  pardon  ;  fit  you 
down :  [To  Efcalus. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him.   Sir,  by  your  leave  : 
Haft  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?  if  thou  haft, 
Rely  upon  it  'till  my  tale  be  heard. 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 
I  mould  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltinefe, 
To  think  I  can  be  undifcernable, 
When  I  perceive  your  Grace,  like  pow'r  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  pafifes  :  then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  feffion  hold  upon  my  fhame  ; 
But  let  my  tryal  be  mine  own  confeffion  : 
Immediate  fencence  then,  and  fequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana: 
Say  ;  waft  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 
Jng.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  inftantly, 
Do  you  the  office,  Friar  ;  which  confummate, 
Return  him  here  again  :  go  with  him,  Provoft. 

{Exeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provoft. 

SCENE  V. 

Efial.  My  lord,  lam  moreamaz'd at hisdiflionour, 
Than  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  lfabel ; 
Your  Friar  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Advertifing,  and  holy  to  your  bufinefs, 
Vol  I,  G  g  2  Not 
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Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  ftill 
Attornied  at  your  fervicc. 

Ifab.  Oh,  give  me  pardon, 
That  I,  your  vaffil,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  fovereignty. 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Ifabel . 
And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  fits  at  your  heart : 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obfeur'd  myfelf, 
Labouring  to  fave  his  life ;  and  would  not  rather 
Make  ram.  remonftrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  be  fo  loft  :  Oh,  mod  kind  maid, 
It  was  the  fwift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which,  I  did  think,  with  flower  foot  came  on, 
*  That  bain'd  my  purpofe:  but  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  pad  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear;  make  it  your  comfort; 
So,  happy  is  your  brother. 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provoft. 
Ifab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  this  new-marry'd  man,  approaching  here. 
Whole  ialt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  muft  pardon 
For  Mariana's  fake :  but  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother. 
Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  iacred  chaftity,  and  of  pro mife- breach, 
Thereon  dependant  for  your  brother's  life, 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Moft  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
An  Angelo  for  Claudio;  death  for  death. 
Hafte  ttiU  pays  hafte,  and  leifure  anfwers  Jeifure : 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Meafure  ftill  for  Meafure. 
Then  Angelo,  thy  faults  are  manifefted  ; 
Which  tho5  thou  would'ft  deny,  *deny  thee  vantage. 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block, 

*  That  brain'd  my  purpofe :  J  We  fhould  read  bain'd.  i.e. 
deliroy'd. 

* — deny  thee  vantage.]  Vantage,  for  means,  opportunity. 

Where 
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Where  Claudio  ftoop'd  to  death  and  with  like  hafle ; 
Away  with  him. 

Mari.  Oh,  my  mod  gracious  lord, 
I  hope,  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband  ? 

Duke.  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband. 
Confenting  to  the  fafeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  elfe  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life, 
And  choak  your  good  to  come :  for  his  poffeflions, 
Altho'  by  conflfcation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  enftate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mart.  Oh,  my  dear  lord, 
I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  ;  we  are  definitive. 

Mari.  Gentle,  my  liege  

Duke.  You  do  but  lofe  your  labour: 
Away  with  him  to  death.    Now,  Sir,  to  you. 

Mari.  Oh,  my  good  lord !  Sweet  Ifabel,  take  my  part  -y 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I'll  lend  you  all  my  life,* to  do  you  fervice. 

Duke.  7  Againft  all  fenfe  you  do  importune  her; 
Should  fhe  kneel  dov/n,  in  mercy  of  this  fad, " 
Her  brother's  ghoft  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror, 

Mari.  Ifabel, 
Sweet  Jfabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  fay  nothing    I'll  fpeak  all. 
They  fay,  belt  men  are  moulded"  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  moft,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  fo  may  my  husband. 
Oh,  Ifabel!  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Ifab.  Moft  bounteous  Sir,  [Kneeling. 
Look,  if  it  pleafe  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd, 

7  Again]}  all  fenfe  you  do  impirtune  her.]  The  meaning  required 
is,  againft  all  reafon  and  natural  affedtion  ;  S  bake/pear  t  therefore, 
judicioufly  ufes  a  fingle  word  that  implies  both  ;  Senfe  fignifying 
both  reafoa  and  afFettion. 
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As  if  my  brother  liv'd  :  I  partly  think, 

A  due  finceriry  govem'd  his  deeds, 
'T::i  he  did  look  on  me  -9  (mot  it  is  fo, 
Let  hnti  rot  die.    My  brother  had  but  iuftice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  dy'd  •, 
For  Angdo^  his  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  muft  be  bury'd  but  as  an  intent, 
That  peri'h'd  by  the  way  :  thoughts  are  no  fubje&s  : 
Intents,  but  meeriy  thoughts. 
Mm.  Meeriy,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Your  fuit's  unprofitable ;  frand  up,  I  fay  : 
1  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. 
Prcvofi,  how  came  it,  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unufual  hour  ? 

Prav.  It  was  commanded  fo. 
Duke.  Had  you  a  fpecial  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 
Proz\  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  was  by  private  mefiage 
Duke.  For  which  I  do  difcharge  you  of  your  office 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord. 
I  thought,  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not  ■> 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 
For  teftimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prifon. 
That  lhould  by  private  order  die  have  dy'd, 
I  have  rcferv'd  aiive. 
Duke.  What's  he  ? 
Pre:.  His  name  is  Bavxarcixs. 
Duke.  I  would,  thou  had'fl  done  fo  by  Claudio  : 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

EfcaL  I'm  forry,  one  fo  learned  and  fo  wife 
As  you,  lord  Axgelo,  have  flill  appear'd, 
Should  nip  fo  grofsiy  both  in  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Aug.  I'm  forry,  that  fuch  forrow  I  procure; 
And  fo  deep  flicks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy: 
'Tis  my  deferving,  and  I  do  intreat  it. 
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SCENE  VII. 
Enter  Provoft,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and  Julietta, 
Duke,  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 
Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  Friar  told  me  of  this  man : 
Sirrah,  thou'rt  faid  to  have  a  ftubborn  foul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world ; 
And  fquar'ft  thy  life  accordingly :  thou'rt  condemn'd  > 
But  for  thofe  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all  : 
I  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come :  Friar,  advife  him  *, 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.  What  muffled  fellow's  that  ? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prifoner,  that  I  fav'd, 
Who  mould  have  dy'd  when  Claudio  loft  his  head ; 
As  like  almoft  to  Claudio,  as  himfelf. 

Duke.  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  for  his  fake  [To  Ifab. 
Is  he  pardon' d  ;  and  for  your  lovely  fake, 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  fay,  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  my  brother  too;  but  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  fafe ; 
Methinks,  I  fee  a  quickning  in  his  eye. 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well ;  {yours. 
Look,  that  you  love  your  wife  ;  (a)  her  worth  works 
I  find  an  apt  re  million  in  myfelf, 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. 
You,  firrah,  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward ,  [To  Luc. 
One  of  all  luxury,  an  afs,  a  mad- man  , 
Wherein  have  I  deferved  fo  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  fpoke  it  but 8  according  te 
the  trick ;  if  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may  :  but  I 
had  rather  it  would  pleafe  you,  I  might  be  whipt, 

Duke.  Whipt  firft,  Sir,  and  hang'd  after. 
Proclaim  it,  Provoft,  round  about  the  city ; 

8  according  to  the  trick  ;]  et  the  fafhion,  So  to  trick  up, 
figniiies  to  drefc  in  the  mode. 

[fa)  her  worth  vfarks  yours,  Oxf.  Edit.  —  Vulg.  her  worth 
Usorth  yours. ~\ 
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If  any  woman,  wrong' d  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  fwear  himfelf,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child)  let  her  appear, 
And  he  mail  marry  her;  the  nuptial  finim'd, 
Let  him  be  whipt  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  befeech  your  highnefs,  do  not  marry  me 
to  a  whore :  your  highnefs  faid  even  now,  I  made  you 
a  duke ;  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompence  me,  in 
making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  Ihalt  marry  her : 
Thy  flanders  I  forgive,  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits  -9  take  him  to  prifon : 
And  fee  our  pleafure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  prefling  to 
death ;  whipping  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Sland'ring  a  prince  deferves  it. 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look,  you  reflore, 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  :  love  her,  Angelo: 
I  have  confefs'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 
Thanks,  good  friend  Efcalus^  for  thy  much  goodnefs : 
There's  more  behind,  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  Provqft^  for  thy  care  and  fecrefie ; 
W e  mall  imploy  thee  in  a  worthier  place : 
Forgive  him,  Angelo ,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's ; 
Th'  offence  pardons  itfelf.    Dear  Ifabel^ 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good, 
Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine : 
So  bring  us  to  our  palace,  where  we'll  fhow 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  You  all  mould  know. 

[Exeunt, 


Tie  End  of  the  Firji  Volume. 


